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CHAPTER  I. 


HARRY  BELMONT'S  TROUBLE. 


long  hours  of  the  June  afternoon  were  draw- 
ing toward  a  close,  and  Harry  Belniont  still  sat 
poring  over  his  books.  The  disordered  state  of  his 
room,  and  the  condition  of  his  hair,  told  a  tale  of 
discontent  and  unrest.  To  any  one  acquainted  with 
Harry's  usually  cheerful  manner,  and  fastidiousness 
in  dress,  it  betokened  that  something  beyond  the 
every-day  school  perplexities  of  a  boy's  life  was 
making  its  impression  upon  him.  The  slowly  fading 
light  at  last  roused  the  boy,  and  he  sat  looking 
drearily  out  over  the  distant  hills,  each  moment 
assuming  a  grayer  and  more  forbidding  aspect.  At 
last,  as  if  their  color  proved  a  sympathy  with  his 
thoughts,  he  muttered,  forlornly  : 

"Well,  what  is  the  use  of  trying?     I  can't  get  on 
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worth  a  sixpence!  I  drudge  and  drudge  over  my 
lessons,  and  then  Mr.  Merker  always  makes  me  feel 
that  I've  'come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn7  !': 
The  name  Merker  brought  a  darker  shade  into 
Harry's  face,  and,  springing  up,  he  walked  the  room 
passionately,  exclaiming :  "  It  is  too  bad,  and  I  can't 
stand  it !  To  think  he  should  accuse  me  of  plagi- 
arism, and  throw  my  essay  out !  And  then,  when  I 
showed  him  the  quotation  marks,  insinuate  that  I 
could  have  put  them  in  afterwards ! 7  The  scorn 
depicted  on  Harry's  face  was  convincing  evidence 
that,  with  him,  such  duplicity  was  impossible.  Then 
there  followed  a  troubled  expression  as  he  reasoned 
with  himself:  "If  I  don't  study  here,  where  can  I? 
There  is  no  sense  in  my  going  from  home,  except  that 
I  don't  get  on  with  Mr.  Merker;  and  that  seems  a 
very  small  reason  for  going.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
make  my  school  life  miserable ! ' 

A  less  troubled  mood  coming,  Harry  leaned  out  of 
the  window,  and  listened  to  the  song  of  a  robin  that 
had  perched  on  the  topmost  bough  of  an  old  pear-tree 
in  the  garden  below.  Shortly  after,  hearing  a  car- 
riage, he  roused  from  his  dreamy  posture,  saying,  as 
he  made  ready  to  go  down  : 

"  Now  that  father  has  at  last  come,  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  tea ;  and  after  that  I'll  tell  him  all  about 
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Mr.  Merker's  mean  insinuations.  That  good  father 
of  mine  mav  tell  me  mv  faults  sharplv  enough  some- 

v  v  L     •/  O 

times;  but  he  is  never  unjust."  Harry's  voice  gath- 
ered cheerfulness  as  he  went  on  with  his  soliloquy, 
though  his  step  through  the  hall  was  slow.  It 
brought  him,  however,  to  the  table  in  sufficient  time 
to  escape  the  master's  reproving  glance  which  greeted 
the  late-comers.  When  there,  little  attentions  to  his 
baby-sister  Maggie  covered  his  silence.  But  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  caused  manv  amusing  nods  from  this 

•/  O 

little  lady.  At  last  one  more  pronounced  than  the 
rest  almost  brought  her  forehead  on  her  cup.  And 
she  roused  herself,  and  drawled,  as  she  found  refuge 
on  Harry's  shoulder :  "  I'se  so  seepy."  He  gathered 
her  in  his  arms,  and  gave  her  to  the  nurse-maid,  who 
came  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Belmont's  call. 

'  If  ignorance  be  indeed  a  bliss, 
What  blessed  ignorance  equals  this, 
To  sleep,  and  not  to  know  it ! ' 

was  Mrs.  Belmont's  comment  upon  the  scene.  Ulee, 
Harry's  elder  sister,  added  : 

"  '  A  cherub  no  art  can  copy ; 

'Tis  a  perfect  picture  to  see  her  lie, 
As  if  she  had  supped  on  dormouse  pie — 
An  ancient,  classical  dish,  by-the-by — 
With  a  sauce  of  syrup  of  poppy. ' 
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After  Maggie's  exit,  Harry's  silence  did  not  escape 
his  father's  notice,  and  he  said  : 

"  Well,  my  son,  what  important  interest  of  the 
nation  has  met  with  shipwreck  this  afternoon  ?; 

Harry  smiled  grimly  as  he  replied,  in  the  same 
vein  : 

"A  paper  boat,  that  carried  with  it  high  hopes  of 
mine,  went  down,  as  I  thought,  most  unjustly,  into 
the  waste-basket." 

"  What !  and  that  little  disappointment  can  turn 
our  jolly  Harry  into  such  a  wet-blanket  atmosphere 
for  hours  ! ' 

Harry  winced  under  his  father's  good-natured 
raillery,  and  there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  as  he 

*    i 

said : 

"  It  wasn't  so  much  the  fate  of  the  essay,  as  it  was 
Mr.  Merker's  accusing  me  of  plagiarism,  and " 

"  Oh,  that  puts  another  phase  upon  the  matter," 
interrupted  Mr.  Belmont,  for  he  saw  that  Harry  was 
really  troubled  ;  then  he  added,  in  a  sympathetic  tone, 
that  of  itself  lifted  half  of  Harry's  burden,  "we'll 
have  a  i comfort  talk'  in  the  library  by-and-by." 

It  was  one  of  Mr.  Belmont's  theories  that  personal 
matters  should  rarely  be  introduced  at  meal-time,  and 
he  strove  that  the  gathering:  of  the  family  around  the 

^j  O  * 

table  should  be  for  an  intellectual,  as  well  as  for  a 
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material  feast.  With  so  many  young  children,  there 
could  not  be  the  order  of  the  more  mature  house- 
hold. But  no  one  could  be  constantly  present  there 
without  feeling  it  to  be  one  of  the  refining  influences 
of  that  home-life.  Max,  a  younger  boy,  left  without 
Maggie  to  amuse  him,  showed  like  weariness.  Mrs. 
Belmout  and  Ulee  finished  their  tea  rather  hastily. 

*•    / 

that  they  might  attend  upon  company  waiting  in  the 
parlor,  and  Mr.  Belmont  and  Harry  shortly  after 
went  to  the  library. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Harry  dashed  into  the 
subject  of  his  grievances.  Mr.  Belmont  listened,  but 
he  made  no  comment.  He  had  heard,  through 

*  O 

various  sources,  of  traits  in  Mr.  Marker's  character 
that  made  him  in  some  respects  an  undesirable  man 
to  be  placed  over  youths  of  Harry's  susceptible  age. 
He  had  been  watching  with  no  little  anxiety  a  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  that  Harry  manifested  in  connection 
with  school-life;  and  now  that  a  crisis  had  evidently 

'  V 

come,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  the  situation.  He 
had  exchanged  several  letters  with  his  friend,  Judtre 

^j  /  ^j 

Duane,  with  reference  to  placing  Harry  in  Dr.  Star- 
brook's  school,  where  Judge  Duane's  son,  Norton, 
had  been  studying  for  several  years.  The  Judge's 
testimonv  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the  school  was  tin- 

•/ 

equivocal,  but,  in  concluding,  he  added  these  words: 
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"  Now,  my  dear  friend,  highly  as  I  appreciate  Dr. 
Starbrook's  school,  and  thankful  as  I  am  for  the  good 
influence  he  is  exerting  over  Norton,  I  would  not 
conceal  from  you — as  I  cannot  conceal  from  mvself — 

V  tf 

a  deep-seated  feeling  of  loss  in  not  having  my  son 
with  me.  There  are  matters  in  which  I  wish  to,  and 
think  I  could,  influence  him  for  his  good.  Besides 
that,  I  miss  his  companionship,  and  fear  that,  as 
the  years  go  by,  we  shall  diverge  more  and  more,  and 
that  by  this  means  we  may  lose  the  perfect  under- 
standing that  I  had  hoped  would  grow  up  between 
us.  The  reasons  that  decided  me  to  send  Norton 
away,  do  not  exist  with  you ;  and  while  I  would  say, 
if  Harry  must  go,  I  know  of  no  better  place  than  Dr. 
Starbrook's;  still,  I  should  weigh  the  question  well 
before  depriving  an  affectionate  boy  like  Harry  of  the 
companionship  and  love  that  he  finds  in  his  home." 
Harry  was  seated  close  beside  his  father,  and  when 

¥  ' 

the  story  of  his  wrongs  was  ended,  Mr.  Belmont  took 
one  of  his  hands  that  lay  upon  his  knee,  working 
nervously.  The  boy's  quick,  responsive  grasp  showed 
his  appreciation  of  the  sympathy  implied  in  the  touch, 
and  he  waited  more  quietly  for  his  father's  decision  in 
the  case. 

"  Before  jumping  at  any  conclusion,  Harry,  I  wish 
you  to  weigh  the  whole  matter  as  though  it  was  some 
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other  person's  affair,  and  not  your  own.  It  is  easier 
to  drop  the  bitterness  out  of  a  controversy,  if  we  can 
see  some  reason  why  a  person  should  act  disagreeably 
toward  us."  Mr.  Belmont  paused  slightly,  and  Harry, 
evidently  thinking  some  answer  was  expected,  said, 
doubtfullv : 

t/ 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  that  must  be  so  in  most  cases ;  but, 
how  could  this  be  anvthins:  but  deliberate  meanness? ' 

•/  O 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  boy ;  you  are  jumping  too  quickly. 
You  are  probably  getting  your  pay  for  some  sin  of 
omission  or  commission,  and  do  not  recognize  where 
your  fault  came  in."  His  father's  words  evidently 
set  Harry  thinking,  but  he  only  raised  his  eyes  ques- 
tioninglv,  and  waited  for  what  more  was  to  be  said. 

O    v    ' 

"  You  know  that  it  is  the  nature  of  some  people  to  hit 
back  as  soon  as  they  are  struck,  and  the  fault  and  its 
punishment  are  settled  on  the  spot.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  nature  of  others  to  bide  their  time,  till 
they  can  put  in  a  blow  that  wounds  mortally.  Now, 
I  have  noticed  for  months,  on  the  part  of  many  of  Mr. 
Merker's  scholars,  an  evident  determination  to  thwart 
his  efforts  in  every  possible  way ;  and  you  must  own 
to  yourself  that,  when  a  teacher  is  spending  his  time 
and  energies  to  advance  his  scholars  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  aggravating  to  be 
met  on  every  hand  by  this  tacit  assent  to  rules,  behind 
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which  is  entrenched  the  most  stubborn  resistance.  He 
must  drag  them  up  to  the  rule — for  to  that  only  will 
they  bow.  That  was  established  of  old,  and  must  be 
honored.  Friendliness  and  love  for  the  man  are  left 
out  of  such  obedience.  Beyond  a  question,  Mr.  Mer- 
ker  has  felt  this,  when  I,  outside  the  school  walls, 
have  noticed  the  spirit  in  so  many  of  your  mates;  and 
I  doubt  if  you  have  been  altogether  faultless  in  the 
matter." 

Harry's  face  had  grown  thoughtful  as  his  father 
went  on,  and  his  "  I  doubt  whether  you  have  been 
altogether  faultless  in  the  matter ?  was  met  by  the 
prompt  confession  : 

"  Yes,  that  is  true ;  and  I  don't  know  a  boy  who 
would  mind  him  for  love's  sake ! ' 

Mr.  Belmont  smiled  as  he  said  : 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  will  be  as  candid  with  yourself  to 
the  end,  we  can  find  a  shadow  of  a  reason  whereby 
Mr.  Merker  can  justify  himself." 

"  But,  father,"  protested  Harry,  "  you  don't  think 
/could  do  anything  so  mean  ! ' 

"We'll  let  that  question  rest  at  present.  Mr. 
Merker's  motives  are  under  discussion.  Not  many 
davs  ao;o,  when  some  of  vour  friends  were  in,  I  heard 

»  O     '  J 

an  evident  rejoicing  over  Mr.  Merker's  having  been 
misled.  The  mistake  he  had  fallen  into  was  in  itself 
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of  little  consequence ;  but  do  you  doubt  that  he  read 
the  motives  of  his  scholars?  And  being  by  his  pre- 
vious experience  established  in  the  belief  that  he 
must  take  that  incident  as  an  index  of  the  principles 
of  the  boys,  do  you  wonder  at  his  judgment  of  you?  ; 
"  But,  father,  the  quotation  marks  were  there,  and 
I  don't  see  how  he  could  have  shut  his  eves  to  them 

tf 

as  he  did  ;  and,  besides  that,  I  wasn't  among  the  boys 
that  humbusreed  him." 

oc 

"  Were  not  those  boys  among  your  special  friends?'1 
"  Yes,  they  were ;  but  he  might  have  seen  that  I 

wasn't  in  with  them  then.     I  was  studying  and  busy 

over  this  very  essay." 

"All  verv  well,  mv  bov ;  but  don't  vou  chum  with 

•/  /  J  v     *  * 

them  to  the  fullest  extent  ?  There  are  about  twelve 
of  vou,  that  seem  to  me  a  verv  Damon  and  Pythias 

tf  t  •>  * 

Society !  I  should  as  soon  think  of  shaking  hands 
with  a  rattlesnake,  and  not  feeling  his  fangs,  as  of 
offending  one  of  the  number,  and  not  making  enemies 
of  the  whole." 

Harry  could  not  keep  back  the  feeble  smile  that 
crept  over  his  face,  though  inwardly  he  was  loth  to 
have  the  subject  made  light  of  in  the  least  degree,  and 
his  slowly  uttered,  "  I  suppose  it  is  a  good  deal  so," 
had  a  reluctance  in  the  tone  that  seemed  a  protest 
against  the  words  being;;  used  to  his  disadvantage. 

o  o  o 
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"  Be  frank  now  with  yourself,  Harry,  and  see  if 

vou  cannot  find  some  excuse  for  Mr.  Merker ;  he  has 

«  f 

only  judged  you  as  one  of  the  twelve." 

"  But  it  is  not  fair  to  lump  us  all  in  together,  and 
then  make  the  most  of  every  one's  faults,"  protested 
Harry. 

"  Fair,  or  not  fair,  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
most  persons  will  judge  you  all  your  life  through. 
One  of  the  first  questions  asked  when  a  person  is  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  character  of  a  young  man  is,  l  Who 
are  his  companions?'  And  if  one  of  his  company  is 
known  to  handle  pitch,  the  whole  will  be  condemned 
as  defiled.'7  Harry  looked  so  downcast  over  this  view 
of  the  case,  that  his  father  added,  in  a  more  cheerful 
tone :  "  This  little  episode  will  not  sting  forever. 
You'll  have  to  live  it  down,  as  grown  men  do  slanders." 

Harry  sighed,  as  though  the  "comfort-talk"  so  far 
had  brought  him  little  comfort,  and  there  was  a 
dreary  prospect  ahead.  Then  his  father  added  : 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  in  any 
way  justify  Mr.  Merker;  he  was,  to  say  the  least, 
very  careless  and  hasty.  Still,  I  think  he  is  too  hon- 
orable a  man  to  have  made  the  charge,  knowing  it  to 
be  false.  Hastily  handling  so  many  essays,  he  might 
easily  have  become  confused  upon  a  set  of  quotation 
marks,  and  unintentionally  wronged  you." 
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"  But  when  I  showed  him  the  marks "  inter- 
rupted Harry. 

"  Yes,  my  son ;  the  only  right  and  manly  way  was 
for  him  to  have  acknowledged  the  mistake.  But  that 
evidently  did  not  accord  with  his  theory  of  the  rela- 
tion between  teacher  and  scholar,  and  he  has  made  a 
false  position  worse  by  the  step  he  has  taken.  Still, 
you  must  let  patience  and  forgiveness  be  your  rule, 
and  get  along  with  the  affair  as  well  as  you  can/' 

"And  am  I  to  go  back  to  school,  and  act  as  though 
this  had  not  been  ?  "  questioned  Harry,  in  a  surprised 
tone.  "  I  couldn't  treat  him  as  I  have  done,  and  not 
feel  like  a  hypocrite." 

"  By  getting  along  with  it  as  best  you  can,  I  mean, 
do  not  think  of  it  too  much  ;  have  your  mind  on 

*  V 

your  studies,  and  invite  in  cheerful  thoughts.  Toward 
Mr.  Merker,  a  quiet  reserve,  that  acts  as  a  continual 
protest  against  the  position  in  which  he  has  placed 
you,  will  be  your  best  defense.  It  is  right  that  he 
should  see  that  there  cannot  be  the  same  relation  as  of 
old  while  there  is  this  unadjusted  wrong  between  you. 
And  now,  as  toward  everybody  else,  put  all  thought 
of  this  entirely  away.  You  know  very  well  that  we 
and  all  your  friends  are  sure  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
accusation;  so  just  act  out  your  faith  in  us,  and  you 
may  trust  things  to  come  around  right  in  the  end." 
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Harry's  face  had  visibly  brightened,  and  Mr.  Bel- 
mout  was  taking  up  a  book,  as  though  the  conference 
were  at  aii  end,  when  another  thought  suggested 
itself,  and  he  continued  : 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  may  possibly  have  helped 
to  prejudice  Mr.  Merker  against  you,  and  that  is,  that 
you  are  careless  of  appearances.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  reconcile  this  with  your  carefulness  in  other  things; 
but  the  fact  remains  all  the  same.  Of  course,  the 
first  thing  is  to  be  true  and  honest  in  all  things  ;  but 
the  Scripture  says  to  us,  'let  your  light  shine  before 
men ; '  and  also,  '  let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken 
of.' " 

"I  didn't  know/'  said  Harry,  in  a  questioning 
tone,  "  that  I  was  peculiar  in  that  way :  but  per- 
haps  "  Harry's  farther  answer  was  cut  short  by 

the  quick  rush  of  a  horse  past  the  window,  and  both 
father  and  son  hastened  on  the  veranda  to  see  the 
occasion.  They  were  just  in  time  to  see  Gip,  Ulee 
and  Harry's  pony,  take  a  flying  leap  over  the  gate, 
and  dash  off  toward  the  country. 

V 

"  Well,  well,  that's  a  pretty  go! "  exclaimed  Harry. 
"  I  must  be  lively,  or  the  frisky  animal  will  give  me 
a  chase." 

As  Harry  was  running  down  the  steps,  Mr.  Bel- 
rnont  called  after  him  : 
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"  Take  a  bridle  with  you,  and  a  few  oats  may  not 


come  amiss.' 


The  boy  turned  back  toward  the  barn,  and  not  only 
took  the  bridle  and  the  oats,  but  also  came  out 
mounted  on  one  of  the  carriage  horses.  His  father, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Mrs.  Belmont,  nodded  as  he 
passed,  and  said  : 

"All  right.  Harry;  only  be  careful,  and  don't  use 
your  whip." 

A  cloud,  that  had  obscured  the  rising  moon,  rolled 
by,  and  left  the  summer  evening  so  inviting  that  Mr. 
Belmont  drew  Mrs.  Belmont,  just  as  she  was  turning 
away,  down  into  an  easy-chair,  saying: 

"Now,  little  wife,  there  isn't  anything  in  the  house 
half  so  good  for  vou  as  that  which  voti  can  find  out 

O  *  v 

here," — waving  his  hand,  so  as  to  include  the  sky,  the 
scenery  far  and  near,  and  the  well-kept  lawn  in  front 
of  them.  Then,  drawing  up  a  chair  for  himself  close 
beside  her,  he  said  :  "  We  don't  have  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  visiting  together  of  late,  that  we  can  afford 
to  let  this  one  slip  by  unimproved." 

Mrs.  Belmont  leaned  back  a  little  wearily,  but  an 
expression  of  perfect  content  was  in  her  face,  as  she 
answered  : 

"  It  is  true,  the  days  are  very  busy  ones,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  wish  it  otherwise,  except  some- 

B 
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times,  when  the  hours  are  so  full  of  the  necessary 
duties  of  life,  I  may  put  e  what  we  shall  eat,  and  what 
we  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed/ 
a  little  too  much  to  the  front,  making  it  seem  that  I 
think  them  of  more  importance  than  '  the  verdure 
pure  and  white,  the  righteousness  of  saints.' 

"Dear,  saintly  woman,  that  you  are  !"  protested  Mr. 
Belmout,  involuntarily,  while  there  was  a  suspicious 
glistening  about  his  eyes — "  I  wish  there  were  more 
of  us  as  sure  of  wearing  the  '  white  raiment '  and  hear- 
ing the  '  well  done.'  You  need  never  fear  having 
your  carefulness  mistaken  for  anything  except  watch- 
fulness for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  all  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact.  You,  if  any  one,  may  claim  the 
description  of  the  old  dramatist : 

"  '  The  mother  in  her  office,  holds  the  key 

Of  the  soul ;  and  she  it  is  who  stamps  the  coin 

Of  character,  and  makes  the  being  who  would  be  a  savage 

But  for  her  gentle  care,  a  Christian  man. ' 


After  the  company  had  gone,  Ulee  seated  herself  at 
the  piano,  and  now  there  came  to  them  from  the  dis- 
tance the  music,  robbed  of  its  words,  of  a  plaintive 
Scotch  song. 

"  Hark  ! y  said  Mr.  Belmont,  "  what  a  sweet  voice 
the  child  has !  " 

Mrs.  Belmont  listened,  but  she  heard  something 
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beside  the  song  of  Ulee — there  was  the  far-off  cry  of 
unrest  and  discomfort,  and  she  started  up,  saying  : 
"  Why  !   what  can  be  the  matter  with  Maggie  ? ' 
Mr.  Belmont  put  out  a  restraining  hand,  rising  as 
he  did  so,  saying : 

"  I  do  want  a  visit  with  you,  and  I'll  send  Ulee  to 
Maggie,  and  tell  her  to  bring  back  word  immediately, 
if  there  is  anything  worse  than  a  little  wakeful  ness." 

•/  o 

Persuaded  to  remain,  but  not  altogether  satisfied, 
Mrs.  Belmont  settled  back  into  an  easy  position,  and 
her  husband,  after  recounting  some  of  the  pleasant 
incidents  of  the  day,  told  of  Harry's  trouble  with  his 
teacher.  After  this  followed  a  long  discussion  as  to 
what  it  was  best  to  do  with  the  bov  ;  for  Mr.  Belmont 

*     J 

had  decided  that  he  would  not  keep  him  longer  than 
the  close  of  the  term  under  Mr.  Merker's  care.  Mrs. 
Belmont,  though  naturally  unwilling  to  have  her  boy 
pass  from  under  her  constant  supervision,  acquiesced 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  decision,  and  when  Dr.  Star- 
brook's  school  was  mentioned  as  the  place  to  which 
Mr.  Belmont  was  inclined  to  give  the  preference,  she 
said  : 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  late  through  our  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Pierson,  whose  son,  Frank,  graduates  this  sum- 
mer, in  praise  of  the  new  assistant  Dr.  Starbrook  has. 
The  bovs  have  christened  ' Starbrook  Hall '  'School 
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of  the  Now  Boys,'  for  Mr.  Stanley  has  such  a  wonder- 

V  S  v 

ftil  faculty  of  securing  promptness  of  action.     They 
say  he  has  in  his  recitation-room  this  motto  of  his  own 

*> 

composing : 

'  The  shortest  space  of  time, 

The  heart's  quick  beat  can  measure, 
That  is  the  all  of  life 
We  have  to  waste  or  treasure.' 

"  The  letters  are  carved  in  wood,  many  of  them  gems 
of  art.  Each  letter,  as  far  as  possible,  is  of  a  different 
kind  of  wood,  but  the  first  letter  of  its  name  must 
correspond  to  the  letter  used  in  the  text.  Some  of  the 
bits  of  wood  have  special  interest  from  the  places  they 
came  from,  and  when  Frank  was  in  during  his  last 
vacation  he  gave  me  quite  a  history  of  it.  I  have  for- 
gotten much  that  he  said,  but  I  remember  there  was 
an  o  of  olive  from  Mount  Olivet,  an  o  from  the  '  Char- 
ter Oak/  and  another  o  from  the  Pemberton  oak,  at 
Vicksburg;  then  there  were  teak,  and  ash,  and  ebony, 
and  satin-wood,  and  quince,  and  apple.  The  apple 
was  made  interesting  by  a  curious  legend  connected 
with  it.  I  think  Mr.  Stanley  must  use  the  text  as  an 
object  lesson  for  fixing  many  facts  in  the  memory  of 
his  scholars.  I  remember,  too,  there  was  a  very 
pathetic  story  connected  with  its  construction.  Mr. 
Stanley  collected  the  materials  and  planned  the  text, 
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but  had  been  too  busy  to  cany  out  his  design.  One 
dav  he  was  showing  the  woods  as  curiosities  to  his 

•>  O 

uncle,  for  whom  he  is  named,  when  he  said : 

" '  If  you  will  trust  me  with  your  precious  memen- 
toes, I  will  have  your  design  carried  out  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  is  commenced.  There  is  a  young 
artist,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  mine,  in  whom  I  take 
interest,  who  has  just  returned  from  Italy.  He  is  an 
artist  that  should  take  high  rank  in  his  profession, 
but  I  am  afraid  his  davs  are  numbered.  He  uses  both 

* 

brush  and  chisel  well,  but  now  confines  himself  to 
carving,  as  the  smell  of  paint  sickens  him.  I  heard 
him  asking  at  one  of  the  Art  Exchanges  if  they  knew 
of  any  one  who  wished  wood-carving  done.  I  have 
been  at  his  rooms,  and  have  seen  such  beautiful  work 
that  I  know  vou  need  not  fear  to  let  his  hands  carry 

«'  V 

out  your  ideas.' 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  Willis  Vernum,  the 
young  artist,  finished  the  work,  and  when  the  last  let- 
ter was  in  its  place,  laid  aside  his  tools,  never  to  take 
them  up  again.  That  uncle,  Frank  said,  is  noted  for 
his  liberality,  and  no  one  ever  knew  the  price  paid  for 
the  carving.  But  this  Willis'  friends  noticed;  from 

O  ' 

the  day  he  commenced  it,  he  had  every  comfort  and 
luxury  that  could  alleviate  suffering  or  help  to  restore 
health.  It  was  of  no  avail.  The  ambitious  vounir 
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man,  in  his  over-haste  to  acquire  his  profession,  had 
sacrificed  his  life." 

"  Ah,  my  dear !  but  doesn't  Mr.  Stanley's  own 
motto  savor  a  little  of  that  same  undue  haste  ? '; 

"  I,  in  substance,"  answered  Mrs.  Belruont,  smiling, 
"asked  the  same  question  of  Frank,  but  he  assures  me 
he  never  met  another  teacher  so  careful  of  the  health 
of  his  scholars.  His  idea  is  to  make  a  vigorous  effort 
with  study,  and  by  that  means  gain  plenty  of  time  for 
rest  and  recreation." 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  re-assured  on  that  point,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Belmont,  "  for  I  so  thoroughly  agree 
with  Dr.  Brown,  author  of  '  Rab  and  his  Friends,'  in 
his  approval  of  '  the  slow  coaches  that  run  on  in  good 
order  to  seventy-six/  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  our  boy  taking  on  the  modern  style  that  runs  so 
fast  and  well,  but  is  warranted  to  crack  somewhere 
when  there  comes  a  heavy  storm." 

"  '  Rab  and  His  Friends  ? '  queried  Ulee,  who 
had  joined  them  in  time  to  hear  her  father's  conclud- 
ing remark.  "  I  have  seen  the  book  lying  around, 
and  have  shown  Maggie  the  pictures.  Is  it  very 
good  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  compliment  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  man  of  good  taste  in  books,  paid  it,  and  you  may 
draw  vour  own  conclusions.  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
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ing,  and  he  had  risen  to  go,  when,  noticing  the  book, 
he  leaned  over  the  table  to  look  at  the  engravings. 
Some  expression  caught  his  eye,  and  from  that 
moment  he  never  changed  his  position  till  he  had 
read  the  book  from  beginning  to  end.  We  were  a 
merry  company  of  us,  but  we  only  laughed  in  our 
sleeves,  and  left  him  undisturbed." 

Ulee  turned  as  if  going  into  the  house,  and  Mr. 
Belmont  said,  jestingly : 

"Now  I  wouldn't  advise  my  daughter,  if  she 
wishes  bright  eyes  in  the  morning,  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  father's  friend." 

"  I  was  tempted  to  do  so,"  answered  Ulee ;  "  but 
changed  my  purpose  into  the  prudent  one  of  getting 
a  wrap  before  sitting  down  out  here  to  help  you  wait 
for  Harrv." 

tt 

"  Harry's  fear  that  Gip  might  lead  him  a  chase  far 
on  into  the  night  seems  likely  to  come  true,"  said  Mr. 
Belmont.  "  Half-past  ten,  and  no  signs  of  him  yet ! ' 

"  Hark  !  "  exclaimed  Ulee.    "  I  think  he's  coming." 

O 

Before  Ulee's  sentence  was  finished,  Harrv  and  a 

/  •* 

companion  drew  up  their  horses,  one  of  them  Gip,  in 

front  of  the  veranda. 

Harry  indulged  in  a  ringing  laugh,  when  he  said  : 
"  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had 

not  come  across  Ned  Piersou  !     It  took  our  combined 
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wits  to  capture  the  saucy  thing  !  The  fact  is,  she  was 
out  for  a  regular  frolic,  aud  she  didn't  give  in  till  she 
was  pretty  much  tired  out.  But  I  must  tell  vou  what 

L  d  * 

a  cunning  trick  she  played  up  at  Mike  O'Neal's." 
Again  there  came  the  hearty  laugh,  before  Harry 
could  Q;O  on  with  his  narration.  "  You  know  Mike  is 

o 

noted  for  getting  much  off  from  his  small  place. 
Well,  there  he  was  at  work,  stirring  up  his  corn  by 
moonlight,  with  his  gate  open,  and  never  dreaming 
of  what  a  misfortune  was  coming  down  upon  him. 
Gip  was  going  on  quietly  enough,  keeping  watch  of 
me  out  of  one  corner  of  her  eye,  and  stopping  when 
she  had  time  to  seize  a  few  mouthfuls  of  grass.  But 
when  she  saw  that  open  gate,  it  was  as  good  as  a  play 
to  see  her  prick  up  her  ears,  and  with  two  great 
bounds  plant  herself  in  the  corn  near  Mike.  Mike 
could  not  have  been  more  astonished,  if  a  winged 
horse  had  lighted  down  beside  him.  Whether 
Gip's  first  caper  was  anything  more  than  a  freak  of 
fancy,  I  can't  say.  But  the  next  move  was  surpris- 
ing. She  picked  up  Mike's  bag  of  corn1 — he  had 
just  finished  his  late  planting  of  sweet  corn — and 
dashed  off  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  lot  with  it,  and 
setting  it  down,  began  to  eat.  You  should  have  seen 

1  This  may  seem  too  smart  for  any  horse  to  perform ;  but  the 
author's  father  had  a  horse  that  did  the  same  thing. 
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Mike  fly  at  her  with  his  hoe  !  I  thought  he'd  dash 
her  brains  out.  But  Gip  kept  her  eyes  open,  and 
when  lie  would  come  dangerously  near,  she'd  grab  the 
bag  in  her  teeth,  and,  retreating  to  a  safe  distance,  go 
over  the  same  performance/' 

A  merry  laugh  from  the  whole  company  testified  to 
their  amusement.  And  Ulee,  who  had  been  dividing 
her  time  between  patting  Gip,  and  having  a  little 
aside  conversation  with  Ned  Pierson,  said  : 

"You  saucy  Gipsy!  You  don't  deserve  this  pet- 
ting !  I  wonder  what  vour  life  was  before  you  came 

o  ••  •/ 

to  us  !  Did  you  have  to  catch  your  living  on  the  fly, 
and  so  graduate  a  true  Ishmaelite?' 

"No,  Ulee,"  said  her  father,  laughing.  "There  is 
nothing  romantic  about  Gip.  She  was  brought  up 
on  a  well-ordered  farm,  and  all  her  pranks  are  due  to 
natural  depravity.  But  Harry,  when  you  can  speak, 
we'd  like  to  know  what  Gip  did  next." 

"Well,  she  went  over  the  performance  again  and 
again.  I  tried  to  call  her  to  me,  but  it  was  of  no  use; 
and  if  I  had  chased  her,  it  would  have  made  one 
more  horse  to  trample  down  the  garden.  When  the 
corn  was  gone,  she  tossed  the  bag  away  with  a  most 
contemptuous  jerk,  and  made  a  dash  for  the  gate.  I 
was  there  before  her,  and  she  turned  a  little  aside,  and 
cleared  the  fence  as  though  she  enjoyed  it  for  practice. 
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I  was  ready  to  explode,  the  whole  thing  was  so  droll. 
But  Mike's,  '  Oh,  my  illegant  garden  is  ruined  in- 
tirely  by  that  cantankerous  baste!'  was  in  such  a 
tragic  tone  that  I  turned  back,  and  told  him  to  come 
to  you,  and  you'd  settle  about  the  damages.  It's  a 
fact  the  garden  was  left  in  a  desperate-looking  condi- 
tion. Gip  got  quite  the  start  of  me  while  I  was 
talking,  and  I  could  not  overtake  her  till  she  reached 
Mr.  Harrison's  farm ;  there  she  stopped  in  a  fence 
corner  to  hob-nob  with  some  colts  in  his  pasture-lot, 
and  I  came  so  quietly  up  behind  that  I  was  sure  I 
had  her.  But  just  as  I  was  putting  my  hand  on 
her  mane  away  she  whisked,  shaking  her  head  as 
much  as  to  say,  'No,  sir;  not  yet  awhile.'  After  that 
she  showed  no  signs  of  stopping  till  she  reached  Mr. 
Longman's  place,  and  there  was  Ned  Pierson  march- 
ing along.  He  recognized  her,  and,  taking  in  the 
whole  affair  at  a  glance,  sprang  to  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  flourished  his  fish-pole  so  vigorously  that 
she  wheeled  back,  and  there  meeting  me,  sprang  aside 
down  a  lane  that  leads  into  Mr.  Longman's  barn-yard. 
Then  we  thought  our  troubles  were  at  an  end  :  but 

O  J 

she  was  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  and  it  took  at  least  ten 
minutes  to  get  the  bridle  over  her  head.  When  she 
fairly  gave  in,  it  was  comical  to  see  her  take  the  oats, 
and  rub  her  head  against  my  shoulder  in  the  most 
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affectionate  manner,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Now  this  is 
only  a  little  joke  between  us,  and  not  to  be  laid  up 
against  me.' 

"  Well,  you  have  had  a  time  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Belmont.  "  Mr.  Longman's  is  at  least  five  miles 
out." 

"  It  was  lucky  for  me,"  chimed  in  Ned  Pierson, 
"  that  Gip  took  this  particular  night  for  her  frolic ; 
for  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her  perversity,  I  should  have 
had  to  walk  all  that  way  home ;  and  my  plunder  was 
already  beginning  to  feel  wonderfully  heavy." 

"  What  precious  things  have  you  in  your  basket?' 
asked  Mrs.  Belmont. 

"  There  is  a  rose-mole,  some  stones  and  flowers, 
beside  some  shells,  and  a  few  fish ;  nothing  very  val- 
uable, except  as  they  fill  up  gaps  in  my  collection," 
said  Ned,  dismounting,  and  placing  the  basket  beside 
Mrs.  Belmout,  but  taking  good  care,  mean  time,  not  to 
lose  hold  of  Gip. 

"Why,  this  is  a  regular  curiosity  shop !  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Belmont,  looking  over  his  wife's  shoulder.  "  Let 
me  see,"  he  continued,  examining  more  closely,  "you 
have  been  off  on  a  botanical,  conchologbal,  piscatorial, 
zoological,  mineralogical  excursion.  No  wonder  it 
took  all  day,  and  carried  you  somewhat  into  the  night, 
to  finish  up  such  a  programme  ! ' 
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Ned  walked  slowly  off  toward  the  barn,  laughing 
as  he  went,  leading  Gip. 

"  Gip's  escapade  has  proved  a  fortunate  thing  for 
both  the  boys.  It  has  put  Harry  into  such  a  different 
mood,  that  it  will  help  wonderfully  to  bridge  over  the 
disagreableuess  at  school." 

Mr.  Belrnont  might  sometimes  be  thought  slow  in 
coming  to  a  decision,  but  when  the  decision  was  made, 

O  ' 

he  was  prompt  in  action  ;  and,  late  as  it  was,  he  wrote 
that  same  evening  to  Dr.  Starbrook,  making  applica- 
tion for  Harry's  admission  to  his  school  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  term. 


CHAPTER  II. 


WEARISOME   DAYS. 

beautiful  days  of  June  dragged  heavily  with 
Harry.  Home-duties  were  cheerfully  performed, 
and  a  more  than  usual  care  was  evident  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  lessons ;  but  the  ringing  laugh  was  less 
frequent  than  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  his  merry 
whistle  was  never  heard.  Mr.  Belmout  was  fully 
alive  to  Harry's  spiritless  condition,  but  said  little  to 
him  about  his  relations  with  Mr.  Merker,  preferring 
that  he  should  grow  into  the  power  to  adjust  his  own 
difficulties. 

At  present  he  was  waiting  for  Dr.  Starbrook's  an- 
swer, intending  to  tell  the  boy  as  soon  as  he  knew  he 
would  be  accepted.  It  was  the  last  week  in  June 
before  Dr.  Starbrook's  letter  came.  His  reason  for 
delay  was  the  fact  that  applications  for  admission  had 
exceeded  his  accommodations.  He  had  taken  time  to 
write  when  several  of  them  had  been  made  in  a 
doubtful  tone  for  an  immediate  decision.  The  result 
had  been  that  enough  had  decided  negatively  for  him 

to  take  Harry.     The  letter  came  on  a  day  that  had 

29 
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been  more  than  usually  trying  for  the  boy.  Again 
the  subject  of  essays  had  called  forth  disapproval 
from  Mr.  Merker,  where  Harry  thought  he  deserved 
praise. 

When  Harry  came  from  school,  Mr.  Belmont  was 
sitting  on  the  veranda,  and  with  the  burden  of  his 
grievance  fresh  upon  him,  he  at  once  commenced  his 
complaint. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Merker  has  shown  his  claws  again  !7; 

Mr.  Belmont  smiled  slightly,  as  he  said  : 

"  And  my  boy  hasn't  much  patience  with  the  rough 
handling  ?  " 

"  Possibly,"  said  Harry,  doubtfully,  "  that  may  be 
the  measure  of  it.  But  I  wish  you  would  read  my 
essav.  with  Mr.  Marker's  remarks  and  criticisms,  and 

r    7  / 

tell  me  if  they  are  just.  By  my  standing  in  lessons, 
I  take  the  second  place  at  the  exhibition.  Ned  Win- 
ters is  the  only  one  above  me ;  but  for  this  " — he 
handed  his  father  the  essay — "he  has  marked  me 
down  to  the  fifth.  Ned  Morton,  Jim  Sherwood,  and 
Sam  Lapham,  have  all  been  put  ahead  of  me;  and 
you  know  what  kind  of  scholars  they  are." 

"  Does  Mr.  Merker  claim  that  their  average  report 
of  lessons  was  better  than  yours  ? ' 

"By  no  means.  Our  standings  had  been  read,  and 
our  places  assigned  us  two  or  three  days  ago ;  but 
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to-night,  just  before  school  closed,  he  called  me  up, 
and  said,  because  this  was  so  faulty,  he  would  put  me 
down  number  five ;  and  I  must  take  my  composition, 
and  re-write  it  as  best  I  could." 

"  Puts  you  down,  but  doesn't  quite  pay  you  the 
honor  of  making:  vou  '  valedictorian  ? ' 

O    v 

"Oh!  we  juniors  don't  rank  in  that  way;  that  is 
reserved  for  the  graduates." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Harry,  that  you  are  not  a  little 
spoiled  by  being  a  favorite  scholar  so  long  with  Mr. 
Wiuberry  ?  Most  of  us  do  not  quite  like  to  'play 
second  fiddle '  when  a  smarter  than  we  comes  on  the 
stage." 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be  the  matter,"  said 
Harry,  a  little  slowly  ;  "  for  there's  Ned  Winters,  just 
my  age,  and  ahead  of  me  in  everything  ;  but  I  like 
him  tip-top.  No  two  could  be  better  friends  than  we 


are.' 


"Well,"  said  Mr.  Belmont,  opening  Harry's  paper, 
"as  to  the  merit  of  any  writing  in  the  abstract,  of 
course  it  has  its  faults  and  its  excellencies,  and  a  fin- 
ished critic  will  judge  it  in  one  way,  and  give  its 
faults  probably  a  very  severe  handling.  It  needs  the 
appreciative  reader  to  bring  out  the  true  worth  of  any 
book;  and  individual  taste  has  much  to  do  with  that. 
A  friend  of  mine  threw  aside  that  wonderfully  fine 
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book,  'Hypatia/  for  the  '  Lamplighter.'     Just  so  we 
shall  find  it  through  all  the  realm  of  literature." 
Mr.  Belmout  smiled,  aud  Harrv  took  the  hint  that 

/  *• 

his  father  thought  he  could  judge  his  own  case  more 
impartially,  if  he  were,  physically  more  comfortable. 
As  Harry  rose  to  go,  his  father  added  : 

"  You  need  not  hurry.  I  will  look  at  your  paper 
while  you  are  brushing  up." 

Mr.  Belmont,  on  reading  the  essay,  was  surprised 
at  its  intrinsic  excellence.  There  was  fault  in  the 
construction  of  some  sentences,  and  punctuations  and 
capitals  were  not  faultless.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  imperfections,  it  had  less  than  average  imma- 
turity. Yet,  Mr.  Merker  had  not  been  altogether 
unjust.  He  had  only  put  the  letter  before  the  spirit 
and  true  merit  of  the  production,  and  given  no  hint 
that  he  saw  anything  to  approve. 

As  he  came  back  Harry  sat  down,  waiting  his 
father's  second  reading  of  the,  to  him,  very  important 
paper.  When  that  was  done,  Mr.  Belmont  said  : 

"  Harry,  your  trouble  with  Mr.  Merker  comes,  in 
great  measure,  from  a  habit  he  has  of  forgetting  to 
praise  where  praise  is  really  due.  If  he  had  com- 
menced by  telling  you  how  well  you  had  done,  you 
would  have  taken  his  criticism  in  good  part,  and  cor- 
rected the  mistakes.  Forget  Mr.  Merker's  little  fling 
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at  your  'poverty  of  periods  and  capitals;'  correct 
what  is  wrong ;  read  it  over  to  your  mother  till  she 
graduates  you  in  elocution,  and  then  you  may  rest 
assured  that,  when  the  exhibition  comes,  whether  he 
is  put  in  second  or  fifth,  I  shall  be  proud  of  my  boy 
and  his  essay." 

With  a  lightened  heart  Harry  took  the  paper;  but, 
before  responding  to  Ulee's  request  to  saddle  Gip  for 
her,  he  stopped  to  say  : 

"  What  right  have  people  to  harrow  a  body  up  so, 
when  a  few  words  of  the  right  sort  would  put  the 
thing  straight,  and  not  leave  such  a  sore  spot  to  brood 
over  ?  " 

"  Strong  men  are  too  prone  to  forget,  that  to  many 
a  sensitive  person  a  sarcastic  word  is  worse  than  a 
blow.  The  mere  vanity  of  uttering  a  few  witty  words 
has  caused  many  a  man  to  say  unjust  and  cruel  things. 
In  truth,  self  is  the  pivot  on  which  man's  natural  mo- 
tives turn;  and  since  the  days  when  Cain  cried,  ( Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper  ? '  man's  acted  motto  is — as  my 
old  Scotch  neighbor  used  to  phrase  it — '  Every  maun 
for  hirnseP,  and  the  de'l  take  the  hindermost '  " — re- 
sponded Mr.  Belmont,  while  Ulee  added  : 

"  I  have  just  been  reading  the  Spanish  tradition, 
that  in  the  olden  times,  men  who  were  seeking  to  gain 

more  than  usual  power  over  man  and  the  elements, 

C 
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assembled  at  a  castle  within  which  was  a  mysterious 

•> 

hall.     Here  thev  met  at  midnight,  and  ran  with  their 

» 

greatest  speed  through  the  hall.  For  the  powers 
granted  to  the  others,  the  devil  was  entitled  to  the 
hiudermost  man  ;  but  he  must  catch  him.  If  the  man 
was  quick  enough  only  to  leave  his  shadow  in  the 
devil's  grasp,  thenceforth  he  went  without  a  shadow, 
and  was  given  supernatural  skill  as  an  Alchemist/' 

"  Well,  Ulee,  then  the  plain  inference  from  your 
tradition  is,  that  if  a  man  is  only  smart  enough,  he 
can  turn  even  man's  selfishness  to  his  own  advantage. 

O     ' 

and  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to  the  highest  places  of 
the  earth." 

"  It  does  seem,"  said  Ulee,  thinking  over  her 
father's  words,  "  as  if  it  alwavs  was  self  to  the  front. 

/  * 

But  what  are  we  to  do?  If  we  spend  our  time  help- 
ing others  along,  we  just  do  some  laggard's  work, 
while  our  own  affairs  get  into  a  slip-shod  condition ; 
and  certainly  that  is  not  right,  as  I  see  things." 

"I  think  mv  daughter  looks  at  life  after  a  verv 

»  v 

common-sense  fashion.  In  judging  of  this,  you  can 
hold  up  the  mental  mirror,  just  as  the  portrait  painter 
holds  up  his  picture  to  the  glass,  and  if  the  face  re- 
versed satisfies  him,  he  calls  the  work  good.  Xow, 
hold  up  the  mirror  to  yourself.  Would  your  con- 
science approve  if  your  thoughtlessness  or  selfishness 
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left  your  duties  for  some  one  else  to  perform,  or  let 
them  go  undone?  And  that  is  what  happens  when 
you  take  upon  yourself  service  that  of  right  belongs 
to  another.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  false  position  estab- 
lished— either  you  steal  away  a  respect  or  deference 
that  another  ought  to  win,  or  they  ignore  your  service 
and  arrogate  to  themselves  that  which  of  right  be- 
longs to  you.  But  when  we  come  in  contact  with  the 
weak  and  unfortunate,  there  comes  in  another  law,  and 
that  law  will  always  bring  to  our  door  plenty  of 
chances  to  extend  the  helping  hand." 

"I  see,"  said  Ulee,  "you  think  we  all  ought  to 
climb,  and  climbing,  help  others  up  with  us.  Isn't 
that  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  my  young  philosopher  has  about  reached 
the  correct  solution  of  the  question.  But,  Ulee,  where 
are  you  going  on  Gip,  when  it  is  so  nearly  time  for 
tea  ?  " 

"  Over  to  Maple  Grove,  to  carry  Florence  Langdon 
this  book  of  poetical  selections.  Poor  Flo  is  having 
a  hard  time  over  her  graduation  paper,  and  I  have 
marked  some  lovely  quotations  for  her." 

"Why,  I  thought  Florence  was  your  'bright,  par- 
ticular star'!  And  now  you,  her  junior,  patronize 
her  \vith  your  superior  suggestions  ! ' 

Ulee  looked  down  a  little  shamefacedly  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  and  then  came  and  seating  herself  on  the  arm 
of  Mr.  Belmout's  chair,  and  resting  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  said: 

"  What  a  father  it  is  for  pricking  our  little  vanity- 
bubbles?" 

"And  a  wise  enough  daughter,  I  hope,  not  to  feel 
hurt  when  the  truth  is  spoken." 

Mr.  Belmont's  arm  was  around  Ulee,  and  he  drew 
her  down  into  his  lap.  She  raised  her  head  quickly, 
saying  very  emphatically  : 

"  No,  father,  no  ;  I  wish  you  always  to  tell  me  when 

/  »  » 

you  see  anything  wrong.  I  know  I  have  faults 
enough  to  get  over,  but  perhaps  if  you  help  me,  I 
shall  grow  more  like  what  I  ought  to  be,  by-and-by. 

"A  teachable  spirit  gives  the  best  promise  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  I  think  you  have ;  and  for  your  eucour- 

*t  s  v 

agement  remember,  Ulee,  we  all  need  our  mentors." 

"You,  papa!  You  need  some  one  to  keep  telling 
you,  don't  do  this,  or  it's  time  to  do  that?" — Ulee's 

V  ' 

voice  expressed  the  greatest  wonder. 

"Ah,  Ulee,  I  could  never  live  as  I  ought  without 
the  constant  help  of  our  Father,  and  the  teaching  of 
his  Son.  Christ  never  taught  us  to  make  one  great 
pleading  cry  for  help  that  should  last  through  all 
time,  but  it  was,  'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread/ 

A  merry  laugh  from    Harry,  and  exclamations  of 
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delight  from  Maggie,  brought  Mr.  Belmont  and  Ulee 
to  the  edge  of  the  veranda  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
There  was  Harry  seated  on  Gip,  and  Maggie  stand- 
ing on  the  saddle  beside  him,  with  one  hand  clinging 
to  his  collar.,  and  the  other  grasping  the  bridle,  and 
careering  round  and  round  the  carriage  circle.  With 

O  o 

her  hair  flying,  and  her  eyes  shining,  she  was  the 
personification  of  childish  glee.  The  race  was  such 
a  rapid  one  that  Mr.  Belmout  finally  called  to 
Harrv : 

•* 

"Bring   your   horse   this    wav,   and   take  a  short 

O  •*  V        / 

turn  down  the  street.  It  is  time  Ulee  was  off,  for 
she  must  be  back  before  dark." 

Ulee  thought  the  short  run  down  the  street  must 
have  been  lengthened  into  miles.  But  at  last  Harry 
came  up  with  Maggie  sitting  on  the  saddle  in  front 
of  him.  Ulee's  first  impulse  to  find  fault  for  the 
delay  was  utterly  disarmed  by  Maggie's  beaming  face 
and  sweetly  uttered : 

"  My's  had  nice  zide !     Uly  zide  now." 

"You  dear  little  peaches! '  said  Ulee,  kissing  the 
little  child  as  she  passed  her  to  her  father.  "  You'd 
warm  the  heart  of  a  stone  if  you  turned  your  at- 
tention that  way  ! ? 

"  Now,  Harry,  you  had   better  get  your  essay  off 
your  hands.     Mr.  Merker  has  indicated  the  faults  in 
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such  a  way  that  I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  correcting;  them.  When  you  have  done  vour  best, 

O  J  v 

bring  it  to  me,  and  I  will  see  if  it  needs  any  further 
revising." 

Harry  walked  off  with  something  of  his  old-time 
vivacity,  and  before  an  hour  had  passed,  returned  and 
handing  the  paper  to  his  father,  said  : 

"  Well,  here's  the  poor  old  thing  amended  accord- 
ing to  the  best  light  that  is  in  me.  I'll  copy  it  after 
you  have  added  your  comments." 

Harry  caught  a  glimpse  of  Maggie  with  his  mother 
walking  through  the  lower  end  of  the  garden,  and 
was  off  like  a  shot,  but  not  too  quickly  to  call  back 
a  respectful  "  Yes,  sir,"  to  his  father's  request  that  he 
would  not  be  gone  long.  Harry  returned  without 
any  very  unreasonable  delay,  and  found  his  father 
engaged  in  conversation  with  some  neighbors.  Harry 
would  have  withdrawn  without  interrupting  them, 
but  his  father  called  him  back,  saying,  as  he  handed 
the  essay : 

"You  will  find  a  letter  with  the  other  paper,  and 
perhaps  you  will  like  the  news  it  brings." 

Not  many  minutes  later  there  was  heard  a  distant 

Wf 

whoop,  followed  by  a  clatter  of  feet  on  the  stairs,  and 
the  quick  opening  of  the  nursery  door  accompanying 
Harry's  excited  call : 
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"  Mother,  oh,  mother  !   here  is  a  piece  of  news ! ' 
Then  there  came  a  nervous  laugh  as  he  added,  "  but 

O  7 

I  suppose  you  know  it  already  !' 

"  What  is  it,  mv  son?  for  reallv  I  have  not  heard 

%/  •> 

any  news  to-day."  Then,  as  Harry  handed  Dr.  Star- 
brook's  letter,  she  added :  "  Oh !  Dr.  Starbrook  accepts 
you,  does  he?  I  knew  of  the  application,  but  that 
was  so  long  ago,  I  had  concluded  the  school  was  full. 
And  are  you  glad,  Harry?'  There  was  a  slight 
tremor  in  the  voice,  that  told  its  tale  of  clinging  love 
and  of  the  mother's  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  her  chil- 
dren. Harrv's  arms  were  around  her  in  an  instant, 

•>  / 

and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  answer : 

"  I  think  it  would  almost  break   my  heart  to  go 
awav,  if  I  were  not  so  sure  that  in  the  end  it  would 

»    x 

be   best,     I   do   feel   so  baffled   in  mv  efforts  to  do 

v 

what  seems  to  me  to  be  right.  Really,  half  the  time 
I  think  I'd  rather  be  bad  than  good,  for  the  sake  of 
aggravating  Mr.  Merker.  It  isn't  a  happy  mood  to 
be  in,  and  it  won't  make  the  kind  of  a  man  I  think  I 
want  to  grow  up;  and — and — don't  you  think  I'd 
better  go  away  ?  ' 

Maggie  had  been  standing  near,  with  eves  and  ears 

CO  O  /  v 

open,  and  understood  enough  that  she  climbed 
into  his  lap,  and  putting  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
said  : 
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"  My's  Hawy,  stay  here !  My  wants  nays'  Hawy  ! ' 
The  clasping  arras,  the  pleading  tones,  and  the 
accompaniment  of  kisses,  reached  a  very  tender  spot 
in  Harry's  heart,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  fairly 
broke  down.  But  a  boy's  shame  of  tears  soon  helped 
him  to  regain  composure,  and  he  said,  in  a  cheery 
voice: 

"  My's  Harry  is  going  to  stay  home  all  summer 
long,  and  give  '  My '  ever-so-many  beautiful  rides  on 

Gip." 

The  April  shower  was  passed,  and  "  the  ride  on 
Gip'  was  the  theme  of  her  prattle,  as  she  led  the 
way  to  the  supper-table. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   ACCIDENT   AT   SPRING   LAKE. 

HARRY'S  vacation  was  not  an  idle  one.  The 
course  of  study  in  the  school  which  he  was  to 
enter  was  somewhat  different  from  that  marked  out 
by  Mr.  Merker  ;  and  through  most  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion, he  needed  to  devote  two  hours  a  day  to  his  les- 
sons, or  fall  back  a  year  in  his  class.  That  he  was 
particularly  loth  to  do,  as  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Norton  Duane  should  be  his  room-mate ;  and,  among 
the  mixed  motives  that  spurred  him  forward,  was  the 
desire  to  stand  on  equal  footing  with  his  "  chum,"  as 
he  already  designated  him. 

The  first  few  days  of  a  hot  July,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  "the  Fourth,"  seemed  utterly  to  have  demor- 
alized Harrv,  so  far  as  mental  effort  was  concerned. 

*   j 

Mrs.  Belmont   looked  anxious  over  his  devotion  to 
fishing,  hunting,  and  ball,  and  his  planning  for  pic- 
nics and  long  drives  into  the  country;  but  when  she 
mentioned  her  uneasiness  to  her  husband,  he  said  : 
"  Did   you   ever  see  a  spirited  young  colt  get  free 

from    the   stable,   that  it  did  not  have  a  mad  frolic 

41 
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before  it  sobered  down?  The  animal  part  of  a  boy 
is  built  much  after  the  same  pattern." 

Harry  justified  his  father's  prediction  by  coming, 
in  a  few  days,  and  asking  direction  about  his  studies; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  lie  should  recite  in  the  even- 
ing to  Mr.  Belmout.  With  such  a  teacher,  Harry 
made  rapid  progress.  Nor  was  the  hour  after  tea 
irksome  to  Mr.  Belmout.  The  review  of  old  studies 
was  a  delight.  Old  memories  were  revived,  and  old- 
forgotten  school-mates  came  back  again.  Harry  was 
an  appreciative  listener  to  the  stories  of  by-gone  days. 
But  one  thing  puzzled  him,  and  that  was,  how,  with 
his  father's  evident  life-long  love  and  admiration  for 
Judge  Duane,  and  their  frequent  interchange  of  letters, 
they  could  be  content  without  an  interchange  of  visits. 
One  day,  when  he  hinted  something  of  the  kind  to  his 
father,  he  offered  no  further  explanation  than  to  ask : 

"  Don't  vou  think  I  am  a  busv  enough  man,  with- 

*-  v 

out  adding  social  visiting?  And  Judge  Duane  is  a 
busier  man  than  I  am." 

Harry  had  improved  his  time  so  well  that,  ten  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  school,  his  father  told  him 
to  throw  aside  his  books,  make  what  little  preparation 
of  his  outfit  was  left  for  him  to  superintend,  aud  pay 
his  parting  visits  to  his  friends.  To  this  suggestion, 
Harry  responded,  laughingly: 
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"  Well,  my  first  visit  will  be  to  my  very  good 
friend,  'Spring  Lake/  and  that  shall  be  to-morrow — 
wind,  weather,  etc.,  permitting.  A  good  fish,  and  a 
better  swim,  will  be  inspiring." 

"  Yes/7  said  Ulee,  who  was  swinging  in  the  ham- 
mock, and  ostensibly  reading,  "a  day  at  the  lake 
will  paint  you  such  a  lovely  color  for  a  carpet- 
knight  ! " 

o 

"  I  beg  you,  sister  mine,  not  to  believe  that  I'll 
'trip  the  light  fantastic  toe7  to  anybody's  music,  with 
the  mercury  at  ninety  in  the  shade ;  and  as  for  the 
color,  most  of  my  friends  like  me  quite  as  well  in 
every-day  garb  as  in  party  array.  But  say,  sis  !  don't 
you  want  to  go  with  me  to-morrow  ?  The  pond-lilies 
are  just  splendid  now ;  and  I'll  row  you  down  to  the 
ponds,  where  they  say  you  can  get  pink  ones." 

Ulee  was  about  as  fond  of  the  out-of-door  sports 
as  her  brother,  and  she  was  not  slow  in  accepting  his 
invitation. 

The  next  day  proved  propitious,  and  long  before 
the  sun  had  become  scorching,  they  were  on  their 
way.  As  thev  took  with  them,  beside  their  dinner 

V  »  / 

and  fishing  tackle,  bathing-suits,  Gip  had  been  pressed 
into  service  to  carry  the  packages.  As  the  distance 
by  the  river-road  was  not  long,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  romantic  one,  they  preferred  to  lead 
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Gip  and  take  that,  rather  than  go  through  the  open 
country  and  ride. 

V 

Mrs.  Belmont,  busy  with  home-duties,  was  con- 
stantlv  reminded  of  the  absent  ones  bv  Max  and 

*  «f 

Maggie.  The  continual  questioning  between  the  two, 
as  to  how  many  fish  and  how  many  lilies  each  thought 

V  ¥  O 

had  been  secured  by  that  time,  kept  her  mindful  of 
the  children.  She  did  not  allow  herself  to  worry 
when  they  were  absent  on  such  expeditions ;  but  she 
was  startled  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to  hear 
Harry's  decided  "  Whoa ':  to  Gip.  Knowing  their 
plan  had  been  to  stop  at  "  Morris'  Cove "  and  eat 
supper,  she  naturally  surmised  that  something  must 
have  gone  wrong ;  and,  following  Max  and  Maggie, 
she  was  relieved  to  see  Ulee  and  Harry  both  appar- 
ently in  good  condition.  Trembling  from  having 
been  so  startled,  she  seated  herself  while  she  asked 
the  cause  of  their  early  return.  Neither  answered  at 
once,  seemingly  busy  in  getting  the  flowers  off  the  rest- 
ive Gip ;  but  Ulee  finally  turned,  showing  a  white, 
nervous  face,  and  burst  into  tears,  as  she  sat  down  by 
her  mother,  and  said  : 

"  There  has  been  such  an  accident  at  the  lake  ! 
Nobody  was  quite  killed,  but  half  a  dozen  were 
nearly  drowned ;  and  they  don't  quite  know  yet 
whether  Mr.  Merker  will  get  over  it! ' 
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"  All  the  rest  claim  to  feel  just  as  well  as  ever,  and 
were  impatient  for  dry  clothes.  Mr.  Merker,  though 
breathing,  and  occasionally  opening  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
see  what  was  going  on,  evidently  does  not  know  much, 
and  the  doctor  says  his  pulse  is  so  weak,  he  can't  say 
what  the  result  will  be.  I  believe  thev  think,"  con- 

v  J 

tinued  Harry,  "  that  he  was  hit  by  the  boom  when  the 
*  Storm '  went  over,  though  1  think  they  haven't 
found  any  bad  bruises." 

"  But  to  start  at  the  beginning,  what  was  the  acci- 
dent? I  am  getting  at  it  after  a  decidedly  back- 
handed fashion,"  said  Mrs.  Belmont. 

"  There  was  a  large  party,"  answered  Harry, 
"down  from  Woodford,  many  of  them  friends  of  Mr. 
Wentworth;  and,  as  he  happened  to  be  out  with  his 
yacht,  he  invited  a  lot  of  them  to  take  a  sail  with 
him.  He  had  taken  out  party  after  party,  and  they'd 
been  having  a  grand  time,  when  Mr.  Weutworth  was 
called  away.  He  objected  to  any  one  else  sailing  the 
'  Storm.'  But  some  young  men,  old  enough  to  know 
what  they  were  about,  claimed  to  be  such  good  sailors 
that  he,  in  his  hurry  to  go  to  the  man  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  They  got 
along  swimmingly  for  a  time;  but  on  this  last  trip 
thev  rather  overloaded  the  boat,  so  that  when  she 

•>  * 

tipped  a  little,  the  nervous  ones  were  frightened,  and 
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sprang  to  the  upper  side  in  such  a  panic  that,  sure 
enough,  over  she  went " 

O      7 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Harry  ! "  interrupted 
Ulee.  "  We  had  gotten  our  lilies,  and  were  in  bath- 
ing, when  I  noticed  a  sail-boat  coming  clown  our 
way.  I  hurried  out  and  dressed,  and  was  just  put- 
ting on  my  hat  when  a  puff  of  wind  caught  it,  and 
carried  it  out  on  the  water.  Harry  saw  it,  and  was 
bringing  it  to  me  when  I  saw  the  'Storm/  which  by 
this  time  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  go  over 
on  her  side.  There  was  a  fearful  scream ! — I  shall 
never,  never  forget  it !':  Ulee  shuddered,  and  turned 
whiter  than  before,  but  went  on  :  "  Harrv  ran  for  the 
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boat  we  had  used  in  s;ettino;  the  lilies,  and  was  off  be- 

O  O  ' 

fore  I  could  half  caution  him  about  being  careful  of 
himself.  There  was  another  boat  on  the  beach,  but  it 
had  no  oars.  I  managed  to  shove  it  off  into  the 

o 

water,  and  two  young  men  swam  in,  and  took  it  out 
to  use  as  a  raft.  I  think  it  was  harder  for  me  to 
stand  there  and  look  on,  than  it  would  have  been  to 
do  the  hardest  work.  The  men  and  bovs  could  all 

•< 

swim,  but  most  of  the  ladies  were  frightened  out  of 

7  O 

their  senses,  and  that  made  it  doubly  difficult  to  save 
them.  At  last  all  that  could  not  swim  were  gotten 
into  the  boats,  or  had  been  helped  to  the  land  by 
those  who  could.  It  was  not  till  the  boats  came  in 
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that  I  knew  that  several  persons  were  so  nearly 
drowned  that  they  needed  careful  treatment  to  save 
them.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  doctor  in  the  com- 

«<    7 

pany,  who  could  direct  about  the  care  of  those  the 
worst  off/' 

"  Were  they  still  at  Long  Point  when  you  came 
away?"  asked  Mrs.  Belmont,  interrupting. 

"  No,  they  carried  the  well  ones  up  to  the  hotel  at 
Longwood  as  fast  as  they  could  be  put  into  dry 
clothes ;  and  all  but  Mr.  Merker,  the  doctor,  and  Mr. 
Wentworth,  who  were  to  stay  till  he  was  better,  were 
to  go  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  We  carried  two  little 
girls  over,  and  I  could  not  help  being  sorry  for  them, 
they  were  so  nervous  the  moment  we  pushed  off  from 
the  land.  Harry  finally  comforted  them  by  saying 
that  he  could  swim  like  a  duck,  and  that  if  we  should 
go  over  he  could  take  two  such  midgets,  and  land 
them  safe  at  Longwood.  Mamie  Grev,  the  smallest 

¥   f 

one,  then  took  a  Ions;  stare  at  Harrv,  and  said:  '  Whv, 

/  *     /  *>     7 

you  are  the  boy  in  red  clothes  that  put  me  in  the  boat 
when  the  ship  went  down !  I  didn't  know  you 
before,  or  I  shouldn't  have  been  one  bit  afraid/  Oh, 
mamma!  I've  always  laughed  at  Harry's  red  bath- 
ing suit ;  but  I  can  assure  you  it  was  a  comfort  to  be 
able  to-day  to  keep  track  of  him  as  he  went  in  and 
out  of  the  boat,  helping  some  in,  and  helping  others 
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to  catch  hold  of  the  ( Storm/  You  know  she  could 
not  sink — she  has  such  large,  air-tight  compart- 
ments." 

"  I  think,"  said  Harry,  interrupting,  "  there  were  a 
great  many  nice  things  lost  or  spoiled.  I  heard  one 
gentleman  say  his  '  fishing-tackle  had  gone,  that  cost  a 
little  farm.  It  had  been  a  present,  and  he  should 
never  own  its  like  again/  A  lady  lost  a  gold  watch  ; 
and  as  for  the  dresses  and  finery,  you  should  have  seen 
them!" 

Harry's  nerves  were  not  so  much  shaken  as  Ulee's, 
and  he  took  in  the  ludicrous,  of  which  there  is  often  a 
large  element  even  in  serious  accidents.  Harry  put 
Maggie  upon  Gip,  to  give  her  a  ride  to  the  barn,  and 
told  Max  he'd  better  help  Ulee  with  the  lilies.  That 
young  gentleman  at  first  protested  that  it  was  boy's 
business  to  ride,  and  girls'  work  to  fix  flowers ;  but 
Ulee's  pleasant  way  of  asking  for  water  turned  the 
scale,  and  gave  Ulee  a  willing  helper. 

After  Mr.  Belmont's  return,  the  details  of  the 
Storm  misfortune  had  to  be  repeated  to  him. 

After  Harrv  had  finished  his  account,  Mr.  Belmont 

*  ' 

noticed  an  expression  in  his  face  that  suggested  there 
was  something  more  he  wished  to  sav.  It  took  but 

O  v 

little  questioning  to  lead  him  to  unburden  his  heart, 
and  he  said,  as  if  glad  to  get  some  one  to  help  him : 
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"  The  thing  that  made  me  feel  worst  of  all,  was 
seeing  Mr.  Merker  lie  there  in  such  a  state,  and  then 
think  over  the  disagreeableness  that  has  been  between 
us.  I  can't  think  I  was  exactly  to  blame  in  anything, 
and  still  there  wasn't  any  love  wasted  on  him,  and 
there  were  some  things  I  thought  of  that  I  wished  had 
been  left  unsaid." 

"  Ah,  my  son !  you  will  ever  find  it  so.  It  is  a 
wise  man  who  has  learned  to  control  his  tongue.  I 

O 

was  reading  but  a  few  days  since  a  poem  upon  this 
very  subject.  I  can  recall  only  a  verse,  that,  however, 
is  the  one  most  applicable  to  the  subject : 

'  The  cruel  words  I  uttered, 

How  bitterly  have  stung  ; 
When  the  words  I  failed  to  say, 
So  grandly  might  have  rung. ' 

(t  FTarrv,  a  bitter  word  is  a  two-edo;ed  sword  that  no 

»   J 

one  can  use  without  wounding  himself  as  well  as  his 
adversary,  and  often  far  more  vitally." 

Harry  was  sitting  with  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and, 
altogether,  his  figure  had  a  very  dejected  expression. 
After  a  few  moments  his  father  questioned : 

"  Are  you  thinking  that  life  is  too  serious  a  thing  to 
have  much  fun  left  in  living  ?' 

"  It  does  look  rather  that  way  to  me  just  now." 

"  Comfort  yourself  with  the  assurance  that  even  if 

D 
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life  is  not  all  sunshine,  neither  is  it  all  clouds  and 
darkness.  The  Saviour,  when  praying  for  his  dis- 
ciples, did  not  ask  that  they  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  troubles  of  this  world,  but  that  they  should 

'  * 

be  kept  from  the  evil.  Mirth  and  a  good  frolic  are 
always  the  things  we  remember  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction ;  and  yet,  I  would  by  no  means  under- 
value the  benefit  and  rest  of  a  merry  laugh." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Harry,  helped  by  his  father's 
words  to  express  what  he  had  been  revolving  in  his 
mind,  "  that  perhaps,  after  all,  there  might  be  some 
moral  obligation  resting  on  me  to  show  Mr.  Merker 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  let  ill-feeling  continue  be- 
tween us." 

"  And  you  are  ready  to  step  over  the  line  and  prof- 
fer the  pipe  of  peace?  It  is  well  to  do  so,  my  son, 
and  thus  free  your  own  conscience  from  any  lurking 
fear  of  vindictiveness.  But  do  not  be  disappointed  if 
Mr.  Merker  does  not  receive  your  advances  very 
graciously." 

Mr.  Belmout  having  paused  to  take  Maggie,  who 
was  holding  out  her  hands  for  her  usual  evening  visit, 
Harry  said : 

"  Are  we  all  made  after  such  a  selfish  pattern  ? ' 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  child,"  responded  his  father, 
"  that  did  not  want  all  the  playthings  that  were 
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brought  into  the  room?  Their  hands  may  be  full  to 
overflowing,  but  still  it  is  give,  give;  and  it  is  a  gen- 
erous one  who  will  voluntarily  part  with  toys,  even 
when  the  novelty  has  worn  off.  That  is  only  acting 
out  the  nature  that  is  in  us;  and  happy  are  the  chil- 
dren who  are  brought  up  in  families  where  the  natural 
love  of  brothers  and  sisters  may  help  in  teaching  the 
law  of  love  that  Christ  made  manifest." 

As  they  heard  the  tea-bell,  and  rose  to  obey  its 
summons,  Harry  said : 

"  I  think,  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  over  to-morrow, 
I'll  row  down  and  find  out  how  Mr.  Merker  is." 

"  If  we  can  induce  your  mother  to  give  us  break- 
fast early  enough,  I  should  like  to  2:0  with  vou." 

J  O      t  •> 

"  That  would  be  splendid  !  "  exclaimed  Harry,  who 
did  not  often  have  the  pleasure  of  an  outing  of  this 
kind  with  his  father. 

"  Ah,  then  !  if  you  think  it  so  splendid,  it  rests 
with  you  to  rouse  the  house  betimes,  and  make  a  suc- 
cess of  our  undertaking;  for  I  must  be  in  my  office  by 
nine,  or  at  the  very  latest,  half-past." 

Though  Mrs.  Belmout  declined  rousing  the  house- 

o  ° 

hold  for  a  dav-break  breakfast,  she  assured  the  excur- 

•*  ' 

sionists  that  they  should  be  sumptuously  provided  for 
by  the  "  peep  of  day,"  if  they  wished. 

True  to  her  promise,  Mrs.  Belmont  not  only  served 
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on  time  a  lunch  fit  to  tempt  the  most  fastidious,  but 
also  secured  with  oqual  promptness  those  who  were  to 
partake  of  it.  Her  previous  experiences  had  warned 
her  that,  be  the  spirit  never  so  willing  at  nightfall, 
the  flesh  is  unmistakably  weak  in  the  morning  when 
the  call-bell  sounds. 

As  Mrs.  Belmont  finished  giving  a  message  of  con- 
dolence for  Mr.  Merker,  the  bov's  face  assumed  such 

ti 

a  wistful  expression  that  his  mother  interpreted  its 
meaning,  and  said  : 

"  Yes,  Harry,  if  Mr.  Merker  is  well  enough  to  come 
back  with  you,  bring  him  here ;  we  will  care  for  him 
for  a  few  days.  It  would  be  forlorn  for  him  to  stay 
in  his  hotel,  sick." 

"  Harry's  glad  '  Thank  you '  was  not  half  as  ex- 
pressive as  the  bow,  and  kiss  sportively  thrown  back 
as  he  passed  down  the  walk. 

Though  Mr.  Merker  accepted  Mrs.  Belmont's  hos- 
pitality, and  evidently  enjoyed  the  atmosphere  of 
home-life,  Harry  insisted  that  his  flags  of  truce  were 
always  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  he  never  could 
be  won  bevond  the  "armed  neutrality'7  staoje. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HARRY  AND  NORTON  DUANE. 

HARRY'S  first  days  in  school  were  not  marked  bv 
*•  •> 

any    thing   peculiar.     In    fact,   his  position    as 

Norton  Duane's  room-mate  shielded  him  from  many 
annoyances  that  are  thrust  upon  "  new  boys."  As 
to  Morton  himself,  Harry  wrote  with  perfect 
frankness  to  his  mother:  "I  like  him  very,  very 
much.  He  stands  high  in  his  classes,  and  is  popular 
both  with  the  teachers  and  with  the  boys.  He  is  very 
thoughtful  to  tell  me  in  advance,  if  he  thinks  I  am 
likely  to  be  humbugged  as  ' green ;'  but — but, — and 
I  don't  know  what  the  but  covers.  We  are  very  good 
friends,  and  perhaps  this  nothing-something  will 
vanish  when  we  have  shaken  up  together  a  little 
longer." 

O 

As  the  days  went  by,  Harry  came  slowly  to  realize 
that  the  "  nothing-something '  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, covered  that  vital  point — our  true  motive  of 
action.  Norton  was  noble  in  his  intercourse  with 
all,  and  scorned  meanness  in  every  form.  Still,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  life  that  is  hid  in  Christ.  He 
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had  inherited  from  his  Christian  father  a  grand  nature, 
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but  as  yet  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  was  to 
him  a  sealed  book. 

Weeks  of  intercourse  had  seemingly  brought 
Harry  and  Noll  very  little  nearer  together  than  the 
first  few  days  of  companionship.  In  studies  they 
were  close  competitors,  but  always  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit.  Neither  was  slow  to  offer  any  explanation 
that  would  aid  the  other  in  perfecting  his  lesson ;  but 
beyond  this,  on  the  play-ground  and  in  the  hours  of 
recreation,  they  were  quite  as  likely  to  be  found 
associated  with  any  of  a  dozen  other  boys.  Upon  the 
subject,  Harry  wrote  sportively  to  his  mother: 

"  I  miss  dear,  blundering,  shock-headed  Ned  Win- 
ters, and  so  far  have  been  associating  around  rather 
miscellaneously  with  the  boys,  feeling,  as  Ulee  would 
say.  for  'my  affiuitv ; '  but  not  having  that  voting 
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lady's  quick  intuition,  have  picked  up  one  and  dropped 
another,  about  as  often  as  the  week  came  round.  I 
have  found  two  or  three  that  I  like  altogether  well, 

O  / 

just  at  arm's  length ;  but  the  lad  has  not  yet  turned 
up  that  you  need  be  jealous  of  as  your  Harry's 
bosom-friend.  Norton  I  like  better  than  ever;  only 
there  is  still  the  something  that  does  not  let  the  ice 
break  between  us." 

Harry's  previous  experience  had  not  taught  him  that 
life-long  friendships  are  often  the  result  of  mutual  strug- 
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gles  and  misfortunes,  and  are  not  infrequently  welded 
in  the  furnace  of  some  great  trial.  He  had  no  pre- 
monition, when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  an 
early-morning  nutting  party,  that  lie  was  forging  the 
first  link  of  the  chain  that  was  to  bind  him  with 
Norton  Duane  to  the  end  of  his  davs. 

tt 

Hitherto,  since  Harry's  introduction   to  Starbrook 

x  v 

Hall,  no  temptation  to  break  over  the  rules  had  ad- 
dressed itself  with  sufficient  force  to  need  more  than 
the  prompt  dismissal  "  of  course  not,  it  is  against  the 
rules ; >:  but  now,  a  succession  of  perfect  October  days 
were  following  the  early  sharp  frosts,  and  Harry's 
innate  love  of  wood-craft  proved  a  treacherous  ally 
when  the  specious  argument  was  advanced : 

"  Why,  Dr.  Starbrook  don't  care  a  rush  about  a 
few  of  us  fellows  going  off  in  this  way  once  in  a 
while.  Of  course,  it  wouldn't  do  to  open  the  gates 
and  say  '  scud  ! '  to  such  an  army  of  hair-brained 
fellows.  The  whole  country  would  be  up  in  arms  at 
the  lawlessness!  And  wouldn't  there  be  grief  at  roll- 
call?  But  this  quiet  way  of  taking  an  airing  is  never 
inquired  into;  all  we  have  to  look  after  is  to  be  in 
on  time."  And  so  the  pleasing  fallacy  had  its  way,  and 
Harry  promised  to  join  the  excursion,  though  a  doubt 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  brightness  of  his  anticipations. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EARLY  NUTTING  PARTY. 

TRUE  to  his  promise  to  rouse  Harry  if  he  over- 
slept, Norton  gave  his  room-mate  a  vigorous 
shaking,  whispering  in  his  ear  mean  time: 

"  Hist,  Harry,  not  a  word  now,  as  you  value  your 
shoulder  straps ! r 

"  Go  way !  "  growled  Harry,  still  too  sleepy  to  com- 
prehend the  reason  for  such  an  untimely  summons. 

"  Nuts  at  Nelson's,  you  '  seven-sleeper ! '  Can't 
you  understand  ? ' 

"  Ough ! '  while  a  grip  of  the  hand  in  Duane's 
hair,  and  a  wide  opening  of  the  eyes,  was  the  quick 
response  to  this  last  appeal. 

"  Got  you  back  from  '  Dream  Land '  at  last,  have 
I  ?  Well,  do  your  duty  now,  and  be  ready  on  time  ! r' 
As  Harry  made  a  slight  noise,  Norton,  or  Noll,  as  he 
was  more  familiarly  called,  continued,  in  the  same 
undertone :  "  Have  a  care,  old  boy,  or  Prof.  '11  be 
squinting  round  the  corner  before  our  track  is  cold.'' 

"  Not  a  pleasant  outlook  for  us/'  responded  Harry, 

in  a  doubtful  tone. 
56 
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While  Harry  plodded  on,  mechanically  tugging  at 
the  buttons,  Noll  kept  up  a  running  accompaniment 
of  droll  remarks,  heard  nowhere  in  equal  perfection 
outside  of  a  band  of  "  Negro  minstrels."  Harry's 
face  relaxed  into  a  smile  under  the  influence  of  his 
fun;  and  if  he  felt  any  lingering  disposition  to  creep 
back  into  bed,  and  dutifully  abide  the  reveille,  his 
companion's  words  put  such  thoughts  to  flight. 

"  Oh,  hurry  up,  lazy  bones ! '  at  last  exclaimed 
Noll,  impatiently,  when  Harry  took  up  the  brush  to 
give  his  hair  its  accustomed  smoothing.  "  You're 
not  out  for  dress  parade;  so  don't  waste  precious 
time ! " 

Noll  was  already  stand  ins;  with   his  hand   on  the 
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door-knob,  and  visibly  chafing  under  the  slight  delay 
occasioned  by  his  friend's  slower  movements.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  the  signs  of  gathering  wrath, 
Harry  kneeled  down  for  his  morning  prayer,  which, 
so  far,  Noll's  slight  badgering  had  not  caused  him 
even  to  think  of  omitting. 

"  Ough —  ough  —  o-u-g-h !  " — growled  Noll,  just 
above  his  breath.  But  before  Harry  rose  from  his 
knees,  a  regretful  expression  passed  over  his  face,  as  if 
he  were  wishing:  the  old  davs  back  asrain.  when  he  too 

JD  •*  O  / 

kneeled  to  ask  God's  blessing  for  the  day.     The  better 

O  v 

feeling,  however,  passed  away;  and  as  soon  as  they 
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were  outside  the  building,  he  resumed  his  teasing,  in 
a  half-serious  tone : 

"  Now,  Jonah,  call  for  your  whale ;  for  surely  as 
our  expedition  goes  amiss,  we'll  toss  you  overboard." 

"  Keep  your  fish  and  your  forebodings  for  your 
own  enjoyment,  if  you  like  such  company !"  retorted 
Harry,  out  of  temper  with  Noll's  speeches.  "  I'm  for 
a  jolly  spree,  now  we've  stepped  over  the  line." 

Seme  farther  conversation  in  the  same  strain  passed 
between  them,  as  they  wound  their  way  down  the 
narrow  path  that  led  to  the  river. 

At  the  landing  they  found  six  more  of  the  boys 
from  the  school,  already  in  the  boats,  and  rowing 
short  races  to  keep  off  the  chill  of  the  morning  air. 
The  appearance  of  Noll  and  his  friend  was  hailed 
with  a  shout,  and  the  derisive  words : 

"Hurrah,  old  Tortoise;  you'll  get  there  by  to- 
morrow, if  you  keep  on  ! 

"  '  Peg  along  lively,  0  slot,  and  go  one, 

And  you'll  get  there  when  the  feast  is  done.' 

To  this  salutation,  Noll  returned  no  answer,  and 
Harry  commenced  singing : 

"  '  My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
And  I  must  away,' 

in  such  an  aggravatingly  unconcerned  tone,  that  Matt 
Williams  called  out : 
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"  The  stiffies  need  a  portion  of  the  water  of  absolu- 
tion before  their  sin  of  tardiness  can  be  forgiven." 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  he  brought  his  oar 

^j  /  o 

down  upon  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  thoroughly 
to  besprinkle  both  Noll  and  Harry. 

"  That's  a  game  two  can  play  at,"  retorted  Noll, 
springing  into  a  boat,  and  plying  his  oars  so  vigor- 
ously that  not  only  Matt  Williams,  but  two  other 
boys  also,  were  pretty  thoroughly  wet  through. 

The  laughter  with  which  the  water-splashing  com- 
menced was  changed  to  hard  words,  and  a  general 
spattering  ensued.  There  is  no  knowing  how  long 
the  contest  would  have  lasted,  had  not  Tom  Wood,  in 
his  loud,  good-natured  voice,  called  out : 

"  What  geese  we  are,  to  be  spending  our  time  in 
such  foolery,  when  there's  no  end  of  nuts  waiting  us 
in  the  woods  ! ' 

"  Down  with  your  oars,  boys,  and  strike  out  with  a 
will." 

Most  of  the  boys  were  glad  of  an  excuse  for  stop- 
ping the  rough  game,  and  they  laid  up  no  ill-will  for 
what  had  befallen  them.  But  Dan  McNair  muttered 
to  Noll  Duane,  as  their  boats  came  alongside  each 
other : 

"I'll  pay  you  for  this  some  day." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  remember  such  a  small 
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thing,  Dan/'  retorted   Noll,  in   a  meaningly  sarcastic 
tone.     "  I'll  forgive  von  this  debt,  like  some  others." 

O  «/  / 

Most  of  the  boys  present  knew  that  Dan  had  more 
than  once  borrowed  from  the  generous,  open-hearted 
Noll,  and  been  very  loth  to  return  the  money;  and  a 
general  laugh  followed  the  merited  thrust. 

Dan  looked  like  a  thunder-cloud,  but  confined  his 
speech  to  two  words,  " Confound  you!"  that  seemed 
full  of  hatred,  so  gruffly  were  they  spoken. 

"  Pull  away  lively  then,"  shouted  Tom  Wood, 
taking  the  lead  with  his  boat. 

The  hearty  ring  of  his  voice  banished  all  outward 
show  of  anger,  and  a  lively  race  followed,  each  striv- 
ing to  reach  the  woods  first. 

The  "  Nelson  Wood '  was  merely  a  respectable 
grove ;  but  in  it  grew  some  of  the  finest  chestnut- 
trees  in  the  whole  region  round.  Their  distance  here- 
tofore had  proved  a  sufficient  protection  against  the 
depredations  of  the  boys  in  the  "  Military  Academy;" 
but  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  two  rival  cham- 
pions aspired  to  lead  the  school  in  deeds  of  petty 
daring,  and  small  rebellions  against  established  law. 

Maxwell  Thorn,  or  Max,  as  he  was  usually  called, 
had  planned  a  successful  raid  upon  Dr.  Starbrook's 
chicken  roost,  and  served  a  supper  in  his  room  the 
previous  week.  Tom  Wood,  to  sustain  the  dignity  of 
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himself  and  followers,  had  organized  this  nutting 
excursion,  and  took  occasion,  in  this  comparatively 
innocent  "  frolic,"  as  he  called  it,  to  draw  Harry  Bel- 
mont  aside  from  his  studies  and  strict  obedience. 

Harry  would  have  resented  an  invitation  to  join  a 
party  meditating  a  midnight  entrance  into  a  farmer's 
watermelon  patch;  but  nuts,  wherever  found,  seemed 
so  much  the  inalienable  right  of  any  boy  who  had  the 
pluck  to  get  them,  that  his  conscience  held  no  debate 
with  him,  except  upon  the  propriety  of  the  early 
morning  walk,  contrary  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Starbrook.  Tom  Wood's  oft-repeated  words, 
"  It's  a  downright  shame  that  we  older  fellows,  who've 
got  some  sense  in  our  noddles,  can't  walk  abroad 
while  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  and  take  our  constitu- 
tionals in  a  way  that  will  put  some  snap  into  us," 
had  at  last  come  to  be  looked  upon  much  in  the  light 
of  a  declaration  of  rights,  quite  as  necessary  and 
virtuous  as  was  that  of  the  "  Boston  Tea-Party." 

This  being  Harry's  state  of  mind,  could  Tom  Wood 
have  looked  right  at  his  heart,  he  would  have  waited 
before  he  boasted  so  exultantly  to  Johunv  Storms  : 

*  •* 

"We've  got  him  now,  this  goody,  good  boy;  and 
if  I  don't  make  him  the  fastest  one  in  the  crowd 
before  the  term  is  out,  you  may  call  me  a  spoon,  and 
take  the  leadership  to  yourself." 
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"Whatever  might  come  from  it  by-and-by,  for  the 
present  the  nutting  party  was  a  merry  one;  and 
pockets,  handkerchiefs,  and  caps  were  all  called  into 
requisition  to  carry  home  the  spoils. 

The  row  home  was  enlivened  by  an  occasional  song 
from  one  of  the  boys,  more  gifted  in  this  direction 
than  his  companions;  but  most  of  them  were  using 
all  their  strength  to  get  back  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
In  coming  out  the  current  had  been  with  them,  and 
they  had  not  counted  the  additional  time  a  pull  up 
the  river  would  require.  After  the  first  mile,  faces 
grew  long  as  they  watched  the  sun  creeping  up  the 
skv,  and  knew  that  every  minute  lessened  the  chance 

•/    7  ^ 

of  their  getting  back  unsuspected.  When  they  at  last 
reached  the  landing,  Tom  Wood  climbed  up  the  bank 
several  paces  in  advance  of  his  companions,  that  he 
might  take  an  observation,  and  give  the  alarm  in  case 
of  danger. 

As  only  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  river  was  cov- 
ered with  trees,  as  soon  as  Tom's  head  peered  above 
the  ground  the  view  was  altogether  unobstructed,  and 
Starbrook  Hall  stood  staring  down  upon  them  in  the 
full  s;lare  of  the  morning  sunlight. 

o  o  o 

"Halloo  !"  exclaimed  he.  dipping  his  head  down 
out  of  siffht  in  such  haste  that  he  nearlv  fell  back- 

o  » 

ward  upon  his  friends.     "  Starbrook  is  as  wide-awake 


> 
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as  an  old  hive  that's  had  an  uncivil  thumping. 
"VVhew !  how  they  buzz  ! ' 

The  last  ejaculation  was  called  forth  by  a  sound  of 
voices  rivaling  the  confusion  of  play  hours. 

While  the  others  cowered  in  their  places,  Harry 
crept  aside,  to  make  an  observation  for  himself. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  thorn-bush  for  a  screen,  he 
made  a  longer  survey  of  the  scene  than  his  companion 
had  done,  and  the  result  was  even  more  exciting, 
though  the  tone  in  which  he  conveved  his  news  was 

o  * 

comparatively  cool. 

"  I  do  believe  the  old  nest's  on  fire.  The  whole 
school  are  running  round  like  mad,  everybody  carry- 
ing buckets  and  pails." 

Harry's  announcement  was  so  startling  that  pru- 
dence was  forgotten,  and  all  fear  of  detection  van- 
ished. 

As  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  there  came  a  general 
rush  for  the  scene  of  action. 

Harry  led  the  movement,  and  soon  made  himself 
conspicuous,  dashing  in  with  pails  of  water  in  most 
unexpected  places,  but  at  most  opportune  times. 
Twice  he  handed  water  into  Dr.  Starbrook's  own 
hands  when  he  was  beginning  to  shout  nervously  for 

o  O  *• 

some  one  to  "hurry  up;';  and  he  crowned  his 
achievements  by  tearing  out  a  board  from  the  case- 
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ment  so  judiciously  that  water  could  be  thrown 
directly  down  upon  the  fire,  which,  having  taken  from 
a  defective  flue,  was  working  between  the  walls,  and 
promised  to  have  its  own  way. 

In  truth,  Harrv  did  well,  and  so  far  forgot  himself 

•/  /  o 

and  the  morning's  escapade  that  when  the  danger  was 
over  he  joined,  without  embarrassment,  in  all  the 
questions  and  wonder  called  out  by  the  mischance; 
and  when  roll-call  sounded  was  among  the  first  to 
present  himself  in  the  hall. 

On  the  occasion,  Dr.  Starbrook  was  indulgent 
enough  to  allow  fifteen  minutes  to  pass  before  the 
second  bell  sounded,  and  silence  was  enforced. 

When  the  roll  had  been  called,  and  each  had  an- 
swered to  his  name,  or  been  reported  on  duty  in  his 
proper  place,  the  doctor  thanked  the  boys  for  their 
prompt  efforts  to  save  the  building,  and  then  men- 
tioned those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  for 
presence  of  mind,  or  efficiency  in  any  way. 

Among  a  group  of  ten  boys  called  forward  to  re- 
ceive special  thanks  for  their  praiseworthy  conduct, 
Harry  was  conspicuous  for  his  bespattered  condition, 
a  state  of  things  which  did  not  escape  Dr.  Starbrook's 
observant  eyes;  and  after  finishing  his  thanks,  he 
turned  to  Harry,  saying  : 

"  I  am  sorry   you  have  suffered  so  much  in  your 
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appearance,  and  after  'morning  exercises'  you  may 
be  excused  to  make  yourself  more  comfortable." 

w 

This  was  so  nearly  an  unheard  of  grace  that  Har- 
ry's face  flushed  first  with  pleasure  at  being  made 
such  an  exception,  and  then  with  shame  when  he 
came  to  the  consciousness  that  the  principal  disar- 
rangement of  his  dress  was  because  of  his  mornings 

O  £3 

transgression.  Meekly  enough  Harry  bore  his  hon- 
ors from  that  moment,  and  thankfully  crept  back  to 
his  seat,  not  feeling  at  all  like  a  boy  whom  the  Presi- 
dent should  "  delight  to  honor." 

Glancing  around  at  his  companions  in  the  nutting 
excursion,  he  was  surprised  to  find  them  all  in  clean, 
fresh  uniforms,  and  far  neater  than  most  of  the  school. 
He  was  greatly  puzzled  at  first;  and  then  it  slowly 
dawned  upon  him  that  he  had  noticed,  without  at- 
taching any  importance  to  the  fact,  that  the  boys  had 
been  dressed  in  gray  clothes,  but  not  cut  after  the 
regulations  of  the  school.  He  felt  indignant  that  they 
had  not  at  least  warned  him  that  he  was  running  a 
greater  risk  of  detection  than  they  were. 

Harry  was  so  thoroughly  frank  and  straightforward 
in  his  own  conduct  that  he  felt  this  underhanded  way  of 
drawing  disgrace  upon  him  more  than  he  would  have 
done  a  direct  injury,  and  determined  to  give  some  of 
them  his  opinion  of  the  case  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

• 

HARRY    AND   TOM   WOOD   AT   RECESS. 

PJCHOOL  duties  dragged  heavily  in  consequence  of 
the  fire,  and  a  look  of  relief  passed  into  the  faces 
of  both  teachers  and  scholars  when  the  bell  sounded 
for  parade  and  recess. 

Harry's  exercises  had  been  so  indifferently  per- 
formed that  he  was  out  of  all  patience  with  himself. 
Still  he  was  candid  enough  to  own  that  the  fire  had 
less  to  do  with  the  delinquencies  than  the  forbidden 
sport  of  the  morning. 

Coming  to  the  play-ground  in  such  a  mood,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  hard  words  were  soon  exchanged 
with  his  companions.  It  did  not  need  Tom  Wood's 
aggravations  to  stir  up  the  strife — the  evil  spirit  would 
have  shown  itself;  but  Tom's  side-long  glance  and 
loud-whispered  "Ahem,  he  needn't  look  so  big  if  he 
does  ride  the  high  horse  Laudation  ! " — caused  the 
flame  to  burst  forth,  and  Harry  retorted,  in  a  half- 
laughing  tone  that  conveyed  also  a  warning: 

"  Come  on  '  Handy  Spaudy,'  and  take  a  gallop  with 
me  on  that  same  friskv  steed  ;  or  are  YOU  afraid  of 

v  j  »' 

tumbling  off  and  soiling  those  good  clothes?' 
66 
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The  scornful  expression  thrown  into  the  "good 
clothes ';  showed  Tom  at  once  how  Harry  resented  a 
part  of  their  dealings  with  him,  and  he  answered, 
trying  to  conciliate  his  companion: 

"  Now,  Hal,  don't  be  too  rough  on  us !  We  forgot 
you  weren't  in  the  ring  and  provided  with  '  expedi- 
ents'" — the  name  given  among  themselves  to  rough 
suits  of  gray  worn  only  when  they  were  out  at  some 
unlawful  time.  "We'll  not  expose  you  again  in  such 
a  'happy-go-lucky'  way.'7 

"  Thank  you  for  your  would-be  good  offices  for  the 
future,  but  that  doesn't  wipe  off  the  score  of  the  past. 
Tom  Wood,  'twas  a  downright  mean  trick  to  serve  a 
fellow,  and  I  half  believe  you  meant  to  put  me  up  for 
the  doctor  to  crack  his  moral  w<hip  over.'7 

"Don't  say  that  again,"  retorted  Tom,  now  thor- 
oughly roused,  "  or  I'll  give  you  such  a  taste  of  my 
powers  of  persuasion  as  you'll  remember  for  one 
while.  Did  vou  ever  see  one  of  my  bovs  turned  into 

*  v  •? 

an  example?' 

By  this  time  all  of  their  morning  companions,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  habitual  lookers-on  at  a  fight,  were 
gathered  around  them;  and  Harry,  feeling  pretty  sure 
of  finding  some  sympathizers  among  Tom's  men,  as 
they  were  called,  replied,  tartly: 

"  Then   probably  they  have   to   thank   their   own 
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brains  for  the  escape,  rather  than  the  head  of  a  leader 
who  can  make  such  blunders." 

''That's  right,  give  it  to  him,  Hal,"  and,  "Down 
with  him,  Tom,"  "  Make  the  spoony  eat  his  own 
words," — were  heard  from  some  of  those  outside  of 
the  rinsr.  who  were  ever  readv  to  foment  strife. 

o J  v 

"  Blunder!"  sneered  Tom.     "Must  a  fellow  alwavs 

V 

provide  a  back-door  of  escape  for  every  white-livered 
goodie-goodie  that  wants  to  thrust  himself  in  among 
us  spirited  chaps  ?  Don't  think  you'll  learn  the  grip 
without  paying  something  by  way  of  initiation  fee." 

"  Where,  in  your  capacious  cranium,  could  you  find 
such  a  crawl-backward  excuse  for  your  honorable  con- 
duct?" retorted  Harrv,  thoroughly  angry,  and  wish- 

*    /  O         *  O     *t   J 

ing  to  make  Tom  strike  the  first  blow,  knowing  that 
the  argument  of  two  solid  fists  would  make  his  case 
appear  to  the  best  advantage  before  the  present  assem- 
bly, and  inwardly  sure  his  own  boy  sense  of  justice 
would  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  given  Tom  a  thor- 
ough pounding. 

"Come  on,  if  you  dare,"  defied  Tom,  throwing  off 
his  coat,  and  shaking  his  fist  in  Harry's  face.  He 

/  ^j  * 

was  not  too  angry  to  remember  that  if  the  quarrel 
came  before  the  Professor  for  judgment,  the  attitude  of 
self-defense  would  be  presumptive  evidence  of  inno- 
cence, and  he  meant,  if  possible,  to  have  this  advantage. 
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"  Look,"  sneered  Harry — "  look  at  Front-de-Boeuf, 
inviting    me    to    throw    my  small    weight    into    his 


arms.' 


This  allusion  to  the  character  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  which, 
during  a  recent  reading,  Tom  had  characterized  as 
"the  boiled-down  extract  of  not  knowing  how  to  do 

O 

the  thing  up  brown,"  was  too  much  for  the  impetuous 
Tom,  and  he  sprang  toward  Harry,  striking  at  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  throw  himself  upon 
him  in  such  a  way  that  his  superior  weight  should 
carry  his  adversary  down.  Harry,  however,  was  too 
quick  for  him ;  and,  while  returning  the  blow,  sprang 
aside,  and  let  his  adversary  pass  on. 

Several  rounds  had  been  given  in  this  arm's-length 
fashion,  with  nothing  more  sanguinary  than  a  few 
drops  from  Harry's  hand,  that  had  been  grazed  on  one 
of  Tom's  buckles,  when  one  of  the  boys,  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  circle,  called  out,  in  an  energetic  whisper : 

" Hist,  boys !  down  on  your  knees,  and  'mumble 
the  peg ! '  Retribution  stalks  this  way,  in  the  dress 
of  *  moral  suasion.' 

Tom,  who  was  within  the  inner  ring  of  mischief  in 
the  school,  understood  the  cant  phrase ;  and,  being 
ever  on  the  alert  to  appear  better  than  he  really  was, 
dropped  at  once  into  position,  seemingly  as  cool  as  if 
"  mumble  the  peg "  had  been  the  one  excitement  of 
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the  day.  Harry  had  to  be  pushed  down  into  place  by 
friendly  hands  before  he  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  the  dodge,  or  noticed  the  approach  of  Dr.  Star- 
brook. 

"  Rather  cool  weather  for  such  a  quiet  game/7  ob- 
observed  the  doctor,  passing  near  the  boys,  and  glanc- 
ing casually  at  them.  "  Better  put  on  your  coats, 
though,  or  we'll  have  you  in  the  hospital  before 


to-morrow  morning." 


Both  Harry  and  Tom  obeved  mechanically,  and  in 

j  »>  *  * 

so  doing  exposed  their  faces  to  the  Professor's  scrutiny. 
His  eyes  passed  slowly  over  each,  so  seemingly  unob- 
servant of  any  disarrangement  of  dress^  or  peculiarity 
of  expression,  that  Tom  cried  exultantly,  before  he 
was  fairly  out  of  hearing : 

"  Scott  free,  as  I  live !  Why,  Hal,  I'll  forgive  you 
all  this  morning's  aggravations  for  the  sake  of  the 
nerve  with  which  you  stood  Retribution's  prying 


eves.' 


Harry,  out  of  patience  at  being  thus  put  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question,  retorted,  angrily : 

"  Mind  your  p's  and  q's,  and  don't  turn  your  argu- 
ment in  this  back-hand  fashion,  or  you'll  graduate  as 
(  politician/  instead  of  LL.  D." 

Harry  knew  Tom  Wood's  ambition  to  be  a  lawyer, 
and  also  the  prejudice  he  entertained,  whether  justly 
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or  unjustly,  against  politicians;  but  the  very  spirit  of 
evil  seemed  driving  him  on  to  work  the  first  disagree- 
ment into  a  downright  quarrel. 

u Haw,  haw,  haw!"  laughed  Tom,  affecting  not  to 
feel  the  thrust  at  his  weak  point.  "  Well,  I -like  that 
a  great  sight  better  than  coming  out  top  of  the  heap 
of  stiffies,  a  very  Chesterfield  in  white  neck-tie.'7 

Tom  was  a  good  mimic,  and  strutted  a  few  paces 
down  the  green  with  an  air  that  every  one  recognized 
as  having  a  spice  of  Harry's  peculiarities. 

"Vastly  becoming,  vastly  becoming,"  cried  Harry, 
assuming  indifference,  though  really  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive to  personal  ridicule.  "  But  don't  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  your  accomplishments  by  turning  weak 
imitator  of  your  elders,  and  hiding  the  long  ears 
under  some  one  else's  skin." 

"  When  I  imitate  in  good  faith,"  sneered  Tom, 
"  vou  mav  be  sure  it'll  not  be  Harry  Belmont." 

*  *  V 

The  call  from  recess  had  already  sounded,  and  the 
boys  mechanically  turned  toward  the  school-room. 
Tom  Wood  took  occasion  to  brush  rudely  past  Harry 

as  thev  entered  the  door,  and  said : 

» 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  a2;ain.      Insults  are  not 

O 

given  and  forgotten." 

That  Harry's  afternoon  recitations  were  even  worse 

•/ 

than  the  morning's  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  he 
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was  turning  aside  into  paths  unfamiliar  to  his  feet. 
Brave,  resolute,  and  full  of  life  as  he  had  ever  been, 
heretofore  his  principles  and  his  taste  had  kept  him 
from  taking  part  in  any  clandestine  sport,  and  he  had 
thus  avoided  coming  in  contact  with  boys  of  Tom 
Wood's  stamp  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  out  their  most 
disagreeable  peculiarities.  Now,  however,  he  was 
finding  himself  caught  in  their  net  of  evil.  It  is 
true  he  did  not  analyze  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  put 
it  definitely  into  words.  But  he  felt  buffeted  and 

tf 

baffled,  and,  turn  whither  he  would,  escape  from  the 
position  seemed  equally  difficult.  He  had  a  dim  con- 
sciousness that  confession  to  Dr.  Starbrook  was  the 
only  way  for  his  peace  of  mind ;  but  he  easily  per- 
suaded himself  that  such  humiliation  had  best  come 
after  he  had  setttled  with  Tom  Wood.  Meantime,  he 
nourished  his  resentment,  and  mentally  stigmatized 
Tom.  His  room-mate,  Norton,  protested : 

"  Oh,  Hal,  now  you're  too  hard  on  Tom !  He's 
rather  loud,  I'll  admit;  but,  after  all,  he's  a  diamond 
in  the  rough  ;  and  there  isn't  a  boy  in  the  school  I'd 
sooner  go  to  if  I  was  in  trouble.  His  heart's  all 
right,  though  it  may  be  rather  hard  to  get  at  some- 
times." 

"  Well,  you  may  be  right  about  it/'  said  Harry,  in 
a  very  skeptical  tone;  "but  it  appears  to  me  it  will 
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take  some  sledge-hammer  treatment  to  reach  a  soft 

o 

spot  in  that  region." 

"  Possibly  you  have  arrived  at  the  solution  of  the 
problem,"  said  Noll,  laughing.  "  Tom  would  respect 
you  forever  and  a  day,  if  you  could  give  him  an 
effectual  thrashing." 

"  I've  no  ambition  in  the  line  of  a  professional 
bruiser,  Noll  :  but  I  must  own  to  an  inclination  for 

/  s 

trying  my  fists  on  Tom." 

"  Tom  '11  give  you  a  chance  fast  enough  some  day ; 
and  not  be  angry  about  it,  either,  no  matter  which 
way  the  contest  ends.  He  just  likes  to  knock  around 
among  the  boys,  and  find  out  their  calibre  ;  but  you 
never  need  fear  his  striking  from  behind.  So  hold 
on  to  your  temper,  Hal,  and  don't  let  that  run  away 
with  you,  if  you  wish  to  get  even  with  him." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
NOLL  DUANE'S  STORY. 

THOROUGHLY  tired  from  the  excursion  of  the 
morning  and  the  excitement  of  the  fire,  Harry 
stretched  himself  upon  the  lounge,  and  tried  to  spend 
the  half-hour  before  the  ringing  of  the  supper-bell  in 
a  quiet  sleep.  But  closing  his  eyes  only  changed  the 
material  to  a  mental  picture;  and  Noll's  words: 
"  Hold  on  to  your  temper,  Hal,  and  do  not  let  that  run 
away  with  you!"  rang  in  his  ears.  Even  while  he 
tossed  uneasily,  trying  to  exclude  some  unwelcome 
thoughts,  a  group  of  boys  near  his  window  singing 
their  school  songs,  varied  the  programme  by  Sunday- 
school  music  that  had  taken  their  fancy.  Harry  could 
not  help  hearing  words  that  served  still  farther  to 
ruffle  his  unquiet  spirit ;  but  when  they  at  last  struck 
up,  "  What  Shall  the  Harvest  Be,"  he  rolled  off  the 
lounge,  snatched  his  hat,  and  rushed  off  to  join  one 
of  the  games  of  ball  usually  in  progress  at  this  hour, 
vainly  hoping  by  change  of  place  to  change  his 
thoughts. 

The  day  after  the  fire,  Dr.  Starbrook  had  announced 

that  on  the  following  Saturday  he  would  give  the 
74 
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school  their  annual  picnic.  Harry  could  not  alto- 
gether resist  the  genial  influence  called  out  by  this, 
and  grew  somewhat  less  miserable  over  the  hostilities 
that  were  kept  alive  between  him  and  Tom  Wood  by 
frequent  sharp  words.  That  this  living  on  guard  to 
do  picket-duty  with  his  tongue  was  lessening  his 
power  of  concentrating  his  thoughts  upon  his  lessons, 
lie  was  well  aware.  But  how  much  he  had  retro- 
graded, he  had  no  idea,  till  his  misery  reached  a  climax 
as  the  weekly  report  was  read,  and  he  found  how  very 
far  below  his  usual  standard  he  had  fallen.  That 
evening,  as  he  sat  with  Norton  Duane  in  their  room 
after  study  hours  were  over,  he  comforted  himself  by 
expressing  his  opinion  of  himself. 

"Noll,"  said  he,  "if  ever  there  was  a  stupid  on 
this  old  earth  of  ours,  I'm  the  fellow  that  fits  that 
description.7' 

"Glad  to  find  you  in  such  a  laudable  frame  of 
mind.  'Before  exaltation  cometh  humility/  isn't  it? 
At  any  rate,  that  is  the  gist  of  the  matter,  and  I  sup- 
pose Fortune's  next  turn  of  the  wheel  will  bring  you 
to  the  top." 

uOugh,"  growled  Harry,  "  I  expected  you  to  say 
'Pride  goes  before  a  fall,'  and  you're  just  in  the  spot 
where  you  deserve  to  be ;  and  I'm  mad  to  have  you 
dose  me  with  such  hollow  comfort." 
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"  Oh  !  if  that's  your  mood,  I  can  bring  all  the 
mental  gall  and  wormwood  you  can  possibly  hanker 
after,  and  then  not  be  any  poorer  for  the  giving." 

"  Honestly  now,  Noll,  I " 

"Well,  honestly  now,  Harry,  I " 

"  Oh,  Noll !   you  know " 

"No,  I  don't  know;  and  I  don't  want  to  know; 
and  I  just  want  you  to  keep  still,  and  take  my  physic 
like  a  good  baby  that  minds  its  mammy  well,  and 
never  makes  up  wry  faces,  and  knocks  the  cup  away, 
dear  little  thing," 

Noll  rattled  on  at  such  a  rate  that  Harry  could 

tt 

only  put  in  an  occasional  word  edgewise  ;  but  he  tried 
stoutly  to  say  his  say,  despite   his  companion's  badi- 


nage. 


"  I  don't  care  so  much  for "  persisted  he?  inter- 
rupting Noll. 

"  Happy  to  hear  you  say  you  don't  care " 

"  Don't  care  so  much  for  the  loss  of  standing " 

"  Glad  you're  coming  to  that  conclusion  ;  and  be- 
fore  » 

"  But  it's  this  contemptible  way  of  watching  all  the 
time  to  get  the  better  of  a  fellow,  even  if  it  is  only 

in  a  word  contest,  that " 

"Never  mind  the  watching  to  give  a   fellow  his 

• 

dues  handsomely ;    and   as  to  the  contemptible,  you 
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may  omit  that  altogether,  as  applied  to  your- 
self." 

"But,  Noll,  it  makes  me  feel  so  mean,  when  I 
know  that  all  at  home  are  thinking  such  different 
things  of  me." 

"  Oli !  go  away  with  such  fine-spun  nonsense,  and 
cut  the  leading-strings  at  once,  like  a  man.  Of  course 

vou  must  come  to  it  some  dav.     So  the  sooner  the 

•/  •> 

better,  say  I." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Noll ;  and,  according  to 
your  theory  of  development,  are  these  little  episodes 
behind  the  scenes  a  necessary  part  of  our  perfecting, 
or  are  you  only  brassing  it  out  for  effect's  sake  ? ' 

Harry's  honest  eyes  looked  straight  into  Duane's,  as 
if  determined  to  get  his  exact  moral  measure.  Noll's 
eyes  rather  fell  under  the  scrutiny,  but  he  answered, 
laughingly  : 

o  o    »• 

"  I'm  not  going  to  turn  (  father  confessor/  and  be- 
come responsible  for  keeping  you  on  the  right  track. 
It's  more  than  I  can  do  to  square  ethics  for  number 
one ;  so  don't  go  to  harrowing  up  my  moral  play- 
ground and  making  things  disagreeable  generally." 

For  all  Noll's  nonsense,  and  bluffing  off  any  serious 
talk,  there  was  an  undertone  of  sadness  in  the  voice 
that  convinced  Harry  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  position  of  affairs,  for  either  of  them.  However, 
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he  said  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  just  then,  but 
went  to  his  stand  for  a  story-book.  In  searching  for 
it  he  knocked  down  a  photograph,  which  rolled  across 
the  floor  and  opened  just  as  it  stopped  at  Noll's  feet. 

"Jolly  good  face  that,  Hal!'  said  he,  taking  up 
the  picture.  "  If  she  didn't  look  so  much  like  you 
she'd  be  handsome." 

"  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you  ?  "  replied  Harry,  gruffly, 
for  he  was  not  in  mood  to  have  his  sister  criticised  in 
anv  wav. 

•f  -J 

"  Sister,  I  suppose,"  continued  Duaue,  musingly, 
and  evidently  talking  more  to  himself  than  his  com- 
panion. 

Then  there  was  silence  for  some  minutes,  except  the 
noise  Harry  made  in  his  search.  When  he  at  last 
found  his  book  and  turned  back  to  the  light,  Noll  was 
still  sitting  intently  studying  the  fa:e  before  him. 
Harry  looked  in  surprise  at  his  companion ;  express- 
ion had  so  transformed  him  that  the  rollicking  Noll 
of  the  school-room  and  play-ground  was  scarcely  rec- 
ognizable in  the  figure  before  him.  He  gave  no  heed 

O  ^  ° 

to  Harry's  movements  till  his  hand  was  laid  upon  the 
picture ;  then  the  eyes  were  raised,  and,  to  Harry's 
surprise,  he  saw  they  were  full  of  tears.  Noll,  how- 
ever, did  not  look  as  if  ashamed  of  them  as  a  weak- 
ness, but  said  by  way  of  explanation  : 
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"She  is  so  like  my  sister,  who  died  just  before  I 
came  here." 

These  were  almost  the  only  words  Noll  had  spoken 
to  Harry  about  his  home  or  family  ;  and  he,  wishing 
to  hear  more  if  possible,  said  quietly  and  still,  in  an 
interested  tone : 

"  You  never  told  me  about  it." 

"  Haven't  I  ? '  There  was  a  genuine  sigh  from  the 
merry  Noll  before  he  continued.  "Well,  I  shouldn't 
have  kept  so  silent  had  I  known  you  had  that  in  your 
pocket.  If  that  pretty  face,"  pointing  to  the  picture, 
"was  under  the  daisies,  you  could  understand  that 
you'd  not  like  a  fellow  to  laugh  at  the  tears  in  your 
eyes  when  you  talked  of  home." 

"  I  see,"  said  Harry,  sympathetically,  "  how  that 
might  be." 

"  Well,  Elsie — that  was  her  name — was  my  twin 
sister,  and  I  do  think  she  was  just  the  best  creature 
on  this  queer  old  footstool ;  not  at  all  like  me — mad  and 
sorry  by  turns,  a  kind  of  haphazard  put  together  chap, 
more  bad  than  anything  else — but  with  some  good 
streaks  in  him.  But  she  had  beauty  enough,  and 
goodness  enough  for  two,  so  I  didn't  so  much  mind 
while  she  was  here ;  for  we  were  alwavs  together,  and 

/  * 

some  way  it  seemed  to  take  both  to  make  either  one 
whole.     I  wish  you'd  seen  her,  Harry.     It's  no  use 
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talking.    I  can't  half  make  you  understand  how  it  was 
between  us." 

"I  think  I  can  guess  pretty  well,"  interposed  Harry. 

"  Somewhat,  perhaps,  Hal ;  but  your  sister,  I 
know,  is  not  such  a  big  piece  of  your  home  as  mine 
was."  Noll  hesitated  a  moment,  and  moved  uneasily 
before  he  continued  : 

"My  father's  just  as  splendid  as  he  can  be;  and 
now  if  I'm  ever  good  for  anything  it  will  be  because 
I  can't  help  it  with  such  a  father,  but  you  see  he 
don't  have  much  to  say  about  how  things  go  on  at 
home;  and  mother  cared  more  about  company  and 
fine  dresses  than  how  we  children  got  along;  so  we 
took  it  free  and  easy  among  the  servants  most  of  the 
time." 

Noll  made  another  long  pause  before  he  went  on 
with  his  narrative,  and  Harry  kept  silence,  lest  any 
word  of  his  should  cut  short  the  story. 

"  My  father  had  gone  away  for  two  months.  Some 
business  that  took  him  to  Canada,  I  think,  was  the 
reason.  After  he  had  been  gone  four  or  five  weeks, 
Elsie  had  something  the  matter  with  her  throat.  The 
doctor  came  to  see  her  two  or  three  times,  and  alwavs 

/  » 

after  giving  his  directions,  said :  i  Be  careful  of  the 
child.'  If  she  had  gotten  well,  I  suppose  I  should 
have  forgotten  all  this ;  but  now  it  seems  as  though 
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it  was  only  last  week  I  heard  him  say  to  my  mother, 
'I  think  there  is  no  danger  if  she  is  properly  cared 
for.'  That  was  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  I  came  from 
school.  The  next  morning  she  was  found  dead  in  her 
bed." 

Noll's  face  twitched  as  he  told  this;  but  his  voice 
was  steady,  and  his  eyes  burned  like  coals  of  fire. 
Harry  could  not  keep  the  tears  back,  as  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  startled  tone :  "  Oh,  Noll ! ' 

"No  wonder  vou  are  startled  when  I  tell  vou  this: 

v  * 

but  I  was  as  mad  as  I  was  sorry  then.  There  had 
been  a  party  at  our  house  that  night,  and  I  heard  the 
music  and  dancing,  till  it  drove  me  almost  crazy ;  for 
when  it  grew  a  little  still  I  could  hear  Elsie  crying 
too.-  At  last  I  got  up  and  crept  softly  into  her  room. 
She  was  all  alone,  and  it  was  dark.  She  stopped  crying 

when  she  heard  mv  voice,  and  I  climbed  into  the  bed 

j 

and  put  my  arms  around  her.  '  Oh,  Nollie/  said  she, 
'  I  am  so  glad  you  came ;  it's  so  lonesome  here,  and 
they  make  such  a  noise  I  can't  go  to  sleep.7  I  did  not 
talk  much  with  her,  and  pretty  soon  she  fell  asleep. 
Then  I  crept  back  to  my  room,  afraid  lest  the  nurse 
should  find  me  there  and  carry  me  to  my  —  "  Noll  hesi- 
tated a  moment — "  to  be  punished." 

After  a  longer  pause,  in  which  he  swallowed  hard 
two  or  three  times,  he  continued : 
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"  I  suppose  I  did  tear  around  terribly  the  next  day, 
and  say  most  uncivil  things — but  who  wouldn't,  I'd 
like  to  know? 

"  Well,  they  sent  for  my  father,  but  Elsie  was  up 
in  (  Laurel  Hill'  before  he  got  back.  I  don't  know 
what  was  said  to  him  about  my  goings  on,  but  I  do 
know  I  was  precious  glad  to  have  some  one  to  talk 
to,  and  tell  what  I  thought  about  Elsie.  I  remember 

*  o 

he  heard  me  say  all  I  wished  to ;  then  he  gathered  me 
closer  in  his  arms — I  was  a  little  midget  in  those 
days — and  told  me  many  things  the  doctor  had  said, 
and  tried  to  persuade  me  to  believe  that  Elsie's  sick- 
ness was  different  from  what  the  doctor  had  at  first 
supposed — well,  to  cut  the  matter  short — something 
that  none  of  the  doctors  could  have  cured  any  way. 
I  remember  arguing  with  him  a  long  time ;  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  the  thought  came  to  me :  (  What  if  I 
should  make  him  believe  just  as  I  do,  how  dreadfully 
he  would  feel ! '  With  that  I  gave  up  talking,  and, 
curling  my  head  down  on  his  shoulder,  cried  all  a 
chap  of  that  size  could. 

"  I  had  settled  it  in  my  owru  mind  that  they  had 
convinced  him  that  Elsie  had  been  taken  good  care 
of,  and  if  I  persuaded  him  to  think  as  I  did,  what 
would  be  the  use,  and  how  much  worse  he  would  feel. 
Right  there  I  shut  that  lump  of  misery  up  in  my 
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throat,  determined  that  he,  at  least,  should  never  again 
hear  of  its  existence. 

"  Harry,  I've  never  spoken  of  this  to  any  one  since 
that  night;  but  it  has  been  there  all  the  time,  weigh- 
ing me  down  like  lead." 

"  Your  father,  then/'  said  Harry,  wishing  to  draw 
Noll  on,  '  did  not  know  altogether  how  you  felt?' 

"  No  ;  neither  then  nor  now.  He  saw  that  I  was 
distressed  about  how  things  had  been  managed,  and 
tried,  for  my  own  comfort,  to  convince  me  that  I  was 
mistaken ;  but  seeing  that  I  refused  to  take  comfort 
in  that  form,  talked  to  me  of  the  heaven  where  Elsie 
had  gone  before,  and  where  he  hoped  we  should  all  be 
gathered  together  some  day.  I  felt  a  little  happier 
after  that ;  but  I  used  to  think,  in  an  indefinite  kind 
of  way,  that  the  angels  wanted  her  up  in  heaven  ;  but 
they  wouldn't  be  in  much  of  a  hurry  to  come 
after  me. 

"  I  guess  I  must  have  been  a  pretty  hard  young  one 
to  deal  with  for  a  time  ;  for  I  remember  scoldings  and 
whippings  enough  for  years,  seems  to  me  ;  and  yet  it 
could  have  been  only  a  few  weeks.  One  night,  when 
I  had  been  brought  up  before  my  father  for  judgment, 
one  of  the  charges  laid  to  mv  account  was  concluded 

C  * 

in  this  wise  :  '  It  seems  as  though  the  very  Evil  One 
possesses  the  boy  ;  not  a  good  thing  will  he  do,  but 
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he  is  beyond  everything  I  ever  heard  of  for  devising 
mischief.7  I  don't  deny  this  might  have  been  a  true 
picture  of  the  case,  but  I  do  know  it  did  me  no  good 
to  hear  of  it  in  that  fashion ;  and  only  set  me  on  to 
tease  and  torment  worse  than  ever.  I  think  that  mv 

tt 

father  saw  there  was  some  influence  he  could  not 
control  edging  me  on  to  do  my  worst ;  for  it  was  not 
very  long  before  he  planned  a  visit  for  me  to  one  of 
my  aunts ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term  I 
came  here." 

"  How  long  ago  was  that,  Noll  ? ' 

"  Three  years  last  September ;  and  a  pile  of  things, 
in  one  way  or  another,  I've  had  pummeled  in  and  out 
of  me  in  that  time." 

Noll  stood  up,  and  shook  first  one  leg,  and  then  the 
other,  till  his  pants  settled  down  in  the  right  spot. 
Next,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  in  front 
of  the  register,  which  represented  the  grate  to  them ; 
and,  after  twisting  his  hands  nervously  together  for 
some  minutes,  while  Harry  twirled  the  leaves  of  his 
book  aimlessly  through  his  fingers,  turned  back,  say- 
ing, with  sentences  jerked  out  abruptly  : 

"Now,  Hal,  whatever  you  do,  or  don't  do,  beware 
of  taking  me  as  a  pattern.  I'll  try" — pointing  to 
the  picture — "  for  her  sake,  not  to  corrupt  you ;  but 
don't  trust  me  too  far.  I'm  mighty  sorry  I  helped 
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you  into  that  scrape  the  other  day ;  but  I'll  stick  by 
you  till  it's  all  made  straight  with  Tom  Wood,  and 
vou  sh'an't  complain  of  mv  again  leading;  vou  into 

»  i  »•  o  O     * 

temptation." 

Noll  had  evidently  said  all  that  he  wished  to  about 
home  affairs;  and  Harry,  with  the  book  before  him, 
and  his  eyes  running  industriously  across  its  pages, 
kept  on  filling  the  gaps  in  the  story  after  his  own. 
fashion,  and  wondering,  in  a  vague  kind  of  way,  what 
the  untoward  influence  was  that  Noll  had  glanced  at. 

Even  had  he  asked  questions,  he  wrould  have  re- 
ceived no  satisfaction  ;  for  probably  the  boy  did  not 
himself  know  the  secret  of  their  misery  at  home, 
though  common  report  had  truthfully  marked  the 
beautiful  and  brilliant  Mrs.  Duane  as  a  slave  to  the 
habit  of  opium-eating. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HARRY   SETTLES   WITH   TOM   WOOD. 

PjATURDAY  morning  was  a  time  of  excitement  at 
Starbrook  Hall.  Much  as  the  older  boys  might 
stand  upon  their  dignity,  and  repress  all  signs  of  un- 
usual pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a  whole  day's  excur- 
sion to  the  woods,  there  were  enough  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  institution  to  keep  the  old  building 
ringing  with  merry  shouts  while  the  bustle  of  prepa- 
ration was  going  forward. 

As  table  conveniences  had  been  voted  out  of  order 
for  embryo  soldiers,  ambitious  of  roughing  it,  the 
lunch  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  attendant 
teachers,  could  be  crowded  under  the  seats  of  the 
carry-alls.  Still,  they  made  a  goodly  array  of  teams, 
as  they  wound  along  the  roads  that  bright  autumn 
morning;  and  country  lads  and  lassies  paused  to 
count  them  as  they  passed. 

The  drive  would  have  seemed  short  to  all  of  them 
had  the  distance  been  twice  as  great.  It  was  soon 
over.  Then  came  a  substantial  meal  that  could  not 

fail  to  please. 
86 
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Mrs.  Starbrook,  though  not  on  ordinary  occasions 
conspicuous  in  the  domestic  department,  had  a  way 
of  coming  forward  when  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
demanded  it,  and  enforcing  such  a  prompt  and  nice 
execution  of  her  orders,  that  no  housekeeper,  even  if 
she  had  been  so  disposed,  would  have  dared  disobey  ; 
and  as  Mrs.  Starbrook  chose  that  these  occasions 
should  be  frequent,  the  boys  fared  well  all  of  the 
time,  and,  as  Biddy  phrased  it,  "  Pretty  much  once  in 
a  while  had  illigant  dinners." 

When   the   boys  had    nearly  finished   eatinir,  Dr. 

j  •/  73' 

Starbrook  rose,  and  said  that,  being  as  much  in  want 
of  a  holiday  as  the  rest  of  them,  he  wasn't  going  to 
make  a  speech,  but  had  invited  his  friend,  Dr.  Man- 
ning, to  come  with  them  for  the  special  purpose  of 
turning  that  duty  off  upon  him ;  and  now,  to  save 
time,  while  they  ate  their  almonds  and  raisins,  he 
would  give  them  a  few  words  of  advice. 

This  announcement  was  greeted  with  hearty  ap- 
plause; for  many  of  the  boys  knew  Dr.  Manning  to 
be  one  of  the  wittiest,  drollest  little  men  in  existence, 
and  they  felt  so  brimfull  of  laughter,  that  it  needed 
oulv  a  little  of  his  fun  to  set  them  off. 

tf 

All  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  of  that  speech  is 
that  it  was  a  success,  and  fitted  so  exactly  to  the  time 
and  place  that  it  passed  at  once  into  the  current  litera- 
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ture  of  the  school,  and  thenceforth  cropped  out  in  apt 
quotations  amid  their  boy-talk. 

The  speech  over,  the  boys  were  allowed  to  disperse 
in  search  of  nuts,  or  whatever  wild  wood  spoils 
pleased  them  best.  Great  freedom  was  given  the 
older  bovs  in  their  movements,  though,  the  doctor 

*•  '  O 

desired  them  to  keep  watch  for  each  other,  and  gather 
again  toward  evening,  that  supper  might  be  over 
before  darkness  came  on.  They  were  to  wait  till  the 
moon  rose  before  starting  homeward ;  but  he  re- 
quested that  they  should  be  prompt. 

The  small  boys  were  kept  under  closer  supervision 
by  the  teachers,  and  their  propensity  to  climb,  and 
wander  off,  held  within  reasonable  bounds. 

This  freedom  of  arrangements  made  it  perfectly 
easy  for  Tom  Wood,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  boys 
of  his  company,  to  draw  Harry  away  into  a  narrow 
glen,  nearly  half  a  mile  beyond,  where  most  of 
their  school-mates  were  congregated.  The  nuts,  the 
ostensible  reason  for  their  coming  there,  were  soon 
gathered  ;  and  then  Tom  stepped  up  to  Harry,  draw- 
ins;  off  his  coat  as  he  came  forward,  and  said  : 

O  ' 

"  Now  we  may  as  well  have  our  little  difficulty  set- 
tled on  the  spot,  and  find  out  which  is  to  give  in.  I 
like  your  pluck,  and,  if  you  can  get  the  better  of  me, 
I'll  shake  hands,  and  call  the  account  square." 
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Harry  had  expected  that  the  day  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  some  kind  of  a  demonstration 
from  Tom  ;  but  he  was  surprised  at  the  good-natured 
spirit  in  which  the  challenge  to  fight  was  given. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  in 
this  case  all  argument  was  useless,  except  the  persua- 
sive eloquence  of  two  solid  fists,  that  he  made  no 
effort  at  peace,  but  tossed  off  his  coat  as  a  sign  of 
willingness  to  abide  the  result  of  the  contest.  He 

o 

looked  around  for  Noll  Duane,  or  some  other  of  his 
friends,  that  they  might  see  that  no  unfair  advantage 
was  taken  of  him,  surrounded,  as  he  was  almost  ex- 
clusively, by  boys  known  as  "The  Wood  Ring." 
Noll  was  not  many  rods  off,  and  responded  at  once  to 
the  call,  and  saw  that  in  the  outset  neither  party  had 
the  advantage  of  position.  At  first  Tom's  superior 
weight  seemed  so  much  in  his  favor  that  few  ques- 
tioned who  would  come  off  victor.  But  as  the  contest 
went  on,  opinions  wavered.  Harry  so  coolly  meas- 
ured his  opponent's  movements,  and  so  adroitly  kept 
himself  out  of  harm's  way  while  dealing  his  adver- 
sary, though  not  stunning,  still  very  annoying  blows, 
that  Tom,  at  last,  lost  his  temper  under  such  treatment, 
and  rushed  at  Harry,  determined  to  overpower  him 
by  main  force.  Harry,  cool  as  ever,  profited  by  his 
blunders,  and  threw  him  heavily  to  the  ground. 
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Twice  this  had  been  done;  but  Tom  still  refused  tc 
give  up.  The  third  time,  just  as  they  were  in  the  tug 
and  strain  of  the  contest,  Dan  McNair  threw  a  stone 
at  Harry's  foot,  and  struck  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
turn  the  ankle,  and  throw  him.  He,  however,  clung 
so  tightly  to  Tom,  that  he  brought  him  down  with 
him;  and,  by  a  desperate  effort,  threw  him  under,  and 
kept  him  there  till  he  gave  up. 

Tom,  with  all  his  roughness,  had  a  dash  of  mag- 
nanimity in  his  character,  and  could  give  up  when 
fairly  beaten,  and  bear  no  malice.  So,  even  before 
they  rose  from  the  ground,  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
Harry,  saying : 

"  You're  a  brick,  after  all,  Harry,  and  not  the 
white-livered  stiffy  I  imagined.  So  if  you  are  ready 
to  call  it  quits,  and  let  by-gones  be  by-goues,  I'm 
agreeable." 

"Well,  Tom,  I'm  glad  it's  all  square  between  us; 
and  we  won't  be  the  worse  friends  for  this." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  contest,  the  attention 
of  the  circle  was  divided ;  for  Noll,  seeing  the  stone 
thrown,  and  knowing  the  secret  spring  of  the  action 
to  be  enmity  to  himself,  rushed  upon  McNair,  ex- 
claiming : 

"  You  miserable,  sneaking  villain,  if  you  want 
to  pay  off  old  scores,  throw  your  stones  at  the  fellow 
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they  were  meant  for  !     Nothing  makes  me  so  mad  as 
being  stabbed  through  mv  friends/ 

O  O  * 

Noll  looked  as  though  he  were  really  mad ;  and 
McNair,  a  cowardly,  revengeful  fellow  as  he  was, 

/  *     7  ^j  7 

gave  up  without  taking  half  the  punishment  he  de- 
served :  for  Noll,  though  thoroughly  angered  bv  such 

O  O         *  J 

back-handed  doings,  disdained  to  strike  a  fallen  foe. 

Harry  had  heard  the  concert  of  voices  crying, 
"  Shame  !  shame  !  Let  'em  have  fair  play,  McNair ! ' 
and  knew  who  had  thrown  the  stone ;  and  in  the  first 
flush  of  anger,  resolved  to  teach  him  better  than  to 
repeat  such  an  experiment.  Perhaps,  the  sudden 
energy  inspired  by  that  resolution  enabled  him  to 
overcome  Tom  so  promptly,  bringing  the  contest  to 
such  a  satisfactory  close. 

Tom  came  out  of  the  encounter  without  any  disfig- 
urement, except  the  moral  ones  noted  down  by  the 
recording  angel ;  but  when  Harry  attempted  to  rise, 
he  found  his  foot  and  ankle  so  injured  that  he  could 
not  bear  his  weight  upon  them.  As  the  first  numb- 
ness passed  off,  they  became  so  painful  that  he  begged 
the  boys,  who  were  then  carrying  him  back  to  the 
place  appointed  for  supper,  to  take  him  to  a  small 
house  that  they  saw  not  far  away.  As  they  came 
near,  a  woman  past  middle  life,  but  still  winsome  to 
look  upon,  opened  the  door. 
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"Ah,  lads/'  said  she,  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent, 
"and  what  mischance  has  come  to  one  o' your  number 
this  day?" 

"Ankle's  hurt,"  growled  Tom  Wood,  in  a  tone 
that,  to  a  person  not  knowing  him  well,  would  have 
sounded  angered,  rather  than  grieved. 

"Puir  bairn  !  puir  bairn!"  said  she,  in  a  tone  un- 
pleasantly suggestive  of  funerals.  But  as  she  invited 
them  in,  and,  throwing  open  the  door  of  her  best 
room,  directed  that  Harry  should  be  laid  upon  the 
clean,  soft  bed,  none  of  them  felt  like  despising  the 
welcome. 

While  one  of  the  boys  ran  off  in  search  of  Dr. 
Manning,  Mrs.  Donald  stirred  around  in  search  of 
such  restoratives  and  simple  remedies  as  she  pos- 
sessed ;  and  in  such  a  kind,  womanly  way  ministered 
to  his  comfort,  that  Noll  Duane,  in  speaking  of  it 
afterwards,  said  : 

"I'd  like  to  have  been  hurt  a  little  myself,  for  the 
sake  of  being  handled  so  tenderly." 

Dr.  Manning  came  at  last,  followed  presently  by 
Dr.  Starbrook  and  Mr.  Stanley.  The  foot  and  ankle 
were  found  so  seriously  injured,  that  it  was  decided 
that  Harry  should  stay  where  he  was  till  the  next  day, 
Dr.  Manning  and  Noll  remaining  to  take  care  of  him 
through  the  night. 


Turning  Points 
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No  very  searching  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident ;  it  being,  seemingly,  taken  for 
granted  that  an  ordinary  boys'  frolic  was  sufficient  to 
account  for  such  a  misadventure. 

While  Dr.  Manning  was  absent — he  had  gone  back 
over  the  hill  to  take  tea  with  the  picnic  party — Mr. 
Donald  came  in  from  his  work,  and  looked  much  sur- 
prised to  see  the  best  room  so  occupied. 

"  Ho'  noo,  Jean,"  exclaimed  he,  "  wrho  have  ye 
here  ?  " 

"Oh,  Jamie  Donald,"  cried  she,  holding  up  her 
hand  warningly,  "dinna  ye  speak  sae  loud!  The 
puir  lad  is  sair  bruised,  and  needs  our  minding." 

With  this,  Donald  came  forward  as  silentlv  as  he 

j 

could  make  his  clanking  shoes  carrv  him.     When  he 

o  •/ 

had  a  fair  view  of  the  boys,  he  held  up  his  hands  iii 
surprise. 

"  Ah,  Jean  ! "  cried  he,  "  ken  ye  these  were  among 
some  youths  I  saw  fighting  in  Norse  Glen  scarce  an 
hour  sin'e?' 

"  What  say  ye,  Jamie  ? ' 

There  was  so  much,  both  of  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment, conveyed  in  the  voice,  that  the  boys  would 
have  been  better  prepared  for  an  instant  ejectment 
from  the  house  than  what  followed. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Jean,  the  lads  are  nae  faultless  youths, 
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bruised  by  some  ill  luck.  They  be  hot-braiued  bairns; 
that  come  to  harm  by  letting  loose  their  passions." 

"Aye,  Jamie  !  " — there  was  a  mournful  cadence  in 
the  voice,  more  cutting  than  the  severest  reproof — 
"then  the  mair  they  need  our  tending;  for  soul  and 
body  are  baith  sick." 

0 

"  Aye,  aye,  lass  ;  but  are  ye  na'  crying  peace,  peace, 
when  the  rod  of  correction  would  better  serve  the 
lads  ?  " 

The  rugged  face  of  Jamie  was  not  unkindly  in  its 
expression,  though  the  voice  had  a  tone  of  reproof. 

"  Mayhap  ye  are  right,  Jamie ;  but  I  was  minding 
the  time  when  our  Malcome  was  a  canny  lad  like 

v 

these ;  and  I  could  not  drive  away  the  thought  that, 
had  we  been  less  hard  wi'  all  his  little  faults,  he  had 
Dae  gan  sae  far  astray." 

Jean  was  trembling  as  she  said  this;  and  Donald, 
with  something  like  tears  in  his  eyes,  laid  his  great, 
rough  hand  on  her  shoulder,  saying : 

"  Now,  lass,  dinna  ye  be  bringing  old  days  back  in 
sae  sorrowful  fashion.  Dinna  ye  think  the  Lord 
knew  his  ane,  and  took  our  Malcome  hame  to  himself 
at  the  last  ?  " 

Jean  had  bowed  her  head  over  the  rough  hand  on 
her  shoulder  ;  and  though  no  sound  of  weeping  was 
heard,  her  whole  frame  shook  with  emotion.  It  was 
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not  long,  however,  before  she  raised  her  tear-stained 
face,  comely  still  through  age  and  sorrow,  and  an- 
swered, in  a  broken  voice  : 

"  Aye,  Jamie,  aye,  I  do  believe  our  bairn  was  gath- 
ered into  the  kingdom ;  but  it  was  through  sair  re- 
pentance and  overmuch  grief;  and  I  canna  always 
remember  the  joy  for  looking  at  the  sorrowful  days 
when  we  had  him  dying  before  us.  I  dinna  murmur 
now,  Jamie.  It  is  Dot  like  the  old  days ;  but  it  is 
sair  here" — she  laid  her  toil-worn  hand  over  her 
heart — "  when  I  see  the  young  lads  sae  gallant,  and 
yet,  aye  doing  the  work  not  pleasing  in  the  sight  o' 
the  Lord." 

The  rough  Scotchman  took  the  brown  hand  as  rev- 
erently as  if  it  had  been  the  finest  in  the  land,  and 
glittering  with  jewels,  and  pressed  it  between  his  own, 
as  he  said  : 

"  Yea.  Jean,  the  heart  of  the  mother  does  not  forget 

'  '  O 

the  lad  ;  and  it  gathers  the  bruised,  and  the  broken, 
and  tends  them  like  its  ain." 

The  last  half  of  the  sentence  was  addressed  to  the 
boys,  as  if  an  apology  was  due  to  them  for  the  kindly 
reception  bestowed.  After  a  few  moments  spent  by 
Donald  in  looking  more  closely  at  his  guests,  he 
turned  again  to  his  wife,  saying : 

"Now,   lass,   if   thee  be  minded  to  give  the  lads 
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refreshment,  I  will  strive  to  serve  less  roughly  than 
in  those  ould  days  ye  remind  me  oV 

With  all  the  innate  bov  tendency  to  sneer  at  the 

*  v 

expression  of  sentiment,  neither  Noll  nor  Harry  could 
look,  save  with  respect,  upon  the  Scotchman's  tender- 
ness for  his  wife;  and  the  softly  uttered  "lass': 
seemed,  even  to  them,  the  only  word  befitting  that 
sweet  face  and  whitened  hair. 

While  Mrs.  Donald  carried  out  her  husband's  hos- 
pitable suggestions,  the  boys  were  not  a  little  pleased 
with  the  attentions  bestowed  upon  themselves.  After 
indicating  to  Noll  that  he  might  as  well  occupy  the 
easy-chair,  and  rest,  preparatory  to  the  night's  watch, 
Donald  bathed  Harry's  foot,  and  adjusted  the  pillows, 
as  deftly  as  a  hospital-nurse,  keeping  up,  meanwhile, 
a  continuous  stream  of  questions  and  remarks — some 
of  them  clothed  in  the  rough  garment  of  country 
talk,  but  all  seasoned  with  good  sense  and  keen  wit. 
After  he  had  thus  convinced  the  bovs  that  he  was  not 

•/ 

less  kindly  disposed  toward  them  than  his  wife,  he 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  recent  encounter. 

"  Dinna  ye  think,"  said  he,  pointing  to  Harry's 
foot,  "the  lad  who  sped  the  stone  did  this  mair 
through  accident  than  ill-will?' 

"No,  indeed  \r'  asserted  Noll,  hastily;  "he  had 
threatened  me,  and  did  this  because  he  thought 
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I'd  feel  worse  about  it  than   anything  else.     And  I 
certainly  do.'7 

"  Noo,  uoo ;  dinna  say  worst  about  it.  There  are 
too  many  griefs  in  this  life  to  pass  so  lightly  over 
them  all  ! " 

"  Well — well — u-n-no,  not  quite  the  worst,"  stam- 
mered Noll,  remembering  what  he  had  just  heard  ; 
"  but  it  was  playing  mean,  wasn't  it  now,  Mr. 
Donald  ?  " 

There  was  a  frank  appeal  in  Noll's  voice,  as  well 
as  eyes,  that  seemed  putting  Jamie  Donald  on  his 
honor,  to  answer  the  question  in  the  spirit  of  a  boy 
of  sixteen.  With  a  laugh  that  sounded  very  merry 
to  come  from  such  stern-looking  lips,  he  said  : 

"Well,  noo,  I  think  ye  were  nae  very  far  wrang ; 
an'  I  ken  one  who  would  hae  given  the  cowardly  cal- 
lant  his  opinion  of  the  deed,  had  your  arm  failed  in 
ministering  reproof." 

Noll's  eves  fairlv  danced  at  this  recognition  of  the 

V  V  O 

justice  of  the  beating  he  had  bestowed  upon  Dan 
McNair;  and  he  wrung  his  hands  together,  and  said, 
"  Good,  good  !  "  so  emphatically,  that  Jamie  Donald 
felt  some  qualification  of  his  approval  necessary. 

"  Dinna  ye  think,  noo,  I  hold  the  law  o'  a  blow  for 
a  blow  the  best  one  to  walk  by.  Nae,  nae,  I  am  a 
man  o'  peace,  and  not  given  over  much  to  praise  those 

G 
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who  win  by  the  sword ;  but  there  be  some,  baith  of 
lads  and  men,  who  understand  na'  ither  rule ;  an'  I 
think  we  cast  our  pearls  o'  peace  before  swinish  feet, 
when  we  let  their  out-breaking  sins  go  unpunished." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  argue  it  very  well,"  broke 
in  Noll,  "  but  somehow  I  feel  so  blazing  mad  when  a 
fellow  does  such  a  mean  thing  as  that,  that  I  don't 
stop  to  think  anything  about  it,  but  just  pitch  in,  and 
give  him  what  he  deserves,  if  I  can." 

"  Well  " — and  Donald  smiled — "  what  if  the  ither 
lad  be  too  much  for  ve — what  then?' 

ti 

"  Well,  then/7  Noll  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
laughed  as  he  finished  the  sentence,  "  well,  then — and 
it  has  happened  to  me  once  or  twice — I  take  the 
drubbing,  instead  of  the  other  fellow.  But  I  never 
felt  sorry  for  the  expression  of  my  sentiments.  I'd  put 
in  my  protest,  if  I  did  have  to  pay  in  bruises  for  it. 
But  it  wasn't  often  so  ! ? 

"  Nae,  I  think  not,"  said  Donald,  assuringly.  "  A 
cowardly  deed  takes  the  strength  of  a  man's  arm, 

•/  O  * 

and  half  wins  the  victory  for  the  ither  side." 

** 

After  a  long  pause,  in  which  Donald  seemed  think- 
ing of  some  subject  entirely  foreign  to  the  interests  of 
his  companions,  he  commenced  again  : 

"  Well,  noo,  ve  hae  not   told  me  about  the  ither 

/     * 

frae."     He  pointed  to  Harry,  who  seemed  half  asleep. 
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The  words,  however,  though  addressed  to  Noll,  roused 
him,  and  he  said  : 

"Tell  him  all  about  the  whole  thing,  Noll.  It 
may  make  it  easier  to  confess  to  Dr.  Starbrook." 

Noll  gave  a  low,  prolonged  whistle  before  he 
littered  a  word. 

"  W-h-e-w !  and  that's  the  way  the  wind  blows,  is 
it?  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  so  much  care — only, 
I'm  not  used  to  that  sort  of  a  thing ;  and  it  won't  fit 
quite  becomingly  on  '  Hard  knocks ?  " — a  name  be- 
stowed upon  Noll  on  account  of  a  peculiarity  of  his, 
that  while  very  forbearing,  when  roused  to  strike,  few 
could  deal  so  heavv  a  blow. 

V 

Harry  roused  still  more  at  these  words  from  his 
school-fellow,  and  said : 

"Oh,  Noll,  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  of  you  !  I  was 
only  going  to  speak  of  my  own  doings." 

"  Well,  and  do  you  think  i  Moral  Suasion '  will 
hear  so  much,  and  not  ask  who  were  with  you  ? ' 

Noll's  eyes  were  very  wide  open  with  astonishment, 
at  the  thought  of  its  being  possible  for  a  teacher  to  be 
content  with  a  confession  that  did  not  implicate  the 
whole  company  of  wrong-doers. 

"  Let  him  ask,  if  he  pleases  !  " — Harry's  teeth  were 
very  firmly  set  as  he  said  this — "  but  that  don't  make 
me  answer  him,  does  it?r 

3937  5 /V 
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"  May-be  so,  yes ;  and  may-be  so,  no,  Hal.  That 
depends  upon  how  you  think  the  powers  at  home  will 
take  it." 

"  They  wouldn't  want  me  to  do  a  mean  thing,  any- 
way ;  and  I'd  risk  packing  my  books  right  up,  and 
going  straight  home,  if  necessary/' 

u  Well,  I  suppose  you  know  your  own  business 
best ;  but  if  I  had  such  a  fair  record  as  yours,  I'd 
hate  to  have  this  entered  against  me.  I  wouldn't 
mind  for  myself — it  wouldn't  damage  me  much — 
but  you — couldn't  you  just  as  well  keep  close  about 
this,  and  never  do  the  like  again  ?': 

.  "  Hush,  Noll ;  you're  the  hardest  stumbling-block 
I've  had  to  step  over,  so  far." 

"  Well,  then,  stumble  over  me.  Lie  there,  and 
keep  dark.  You  haven't  done  any  dreadful  thing, 
after  all." 

"  I  tell  you,  Noll,  I'm  so  ashamed  of  being  one 
thing,  and  having  people  think  me  another " 

"  Ha !  ha  !  "  interrupted  Duane,  "  here  is  an  advan- 
tage in  being  a  shaky  youth.  No  one  would  ever 
think  so  well  of  me  that  I'd  have  to  go  down  on  my 
marrow-bones,  crying :  '  Please,  sirs,  don't  think  too 
highly  of  me.  I'm  very  naughty,  indeed ;  but  I'm 
humble,  sirs,  humble.' 

It  was  hard  to  tell,  from  Noll's  manner,  just  how 
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much  in  earnest  he  was ;  and  Harry  thought  that  he 
felt  so  sorry  for  having  drawn  him  into  trouble,  that 
he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  him  from 
public  disgrace. 

Jamie  Donald  looked  on  and  listened  while  the 
bovs  annied,  and  drew  his  own  inferences  as  to  their 

v  O  s 

standard  of  morals.  In  the  main,  he  was  right;  but 
he  did  injustice  to  Noll,  from  not  knowing  that  his 
extreme  anxiety  to  have  Harry  escape  reprimand  for 
this,  his  first  transgression  of  school  discipline,  had 
led  him  to  a  conclusion  different  from  that  he  would 
have  adopted  to  act  upon  for  himself. 

So  long  a  pause  followed  these  words  of  Duane's, 
that  Donald  feared  the  specious  arguments  might  be 
having  a  pernicious  influence ;  and  drew  the  talk 
back  to  the  subject,  hoping  there  might  be  a  fitting 
opening  wherein  to  drop  some  wholesome  advice. 

"Noo,  after  a',  lads,  ye  hae  told  me  naught  a'  this 
frae;  but  I  can  well  see  it  was  nae  chance  falling-out, 
born  of  hot  blood  that  had  nae  chance  to  cool,  or  ye 
would  na'  ha'  placed  your  men  with  such  deliberation, 
an'  each  a  gallant  to  support  him."  Donald  shook 
his  head,  as  he  continued  :  "  It  looks  uae  well,  it  looks 
nae  well  for  any  o'  ye." 

Both  Harry  and  Noll  were  in  such  haste  to  bespeak 
a  favorable  consideration  of  the  case,  that  they  both 
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commenced  talking  rapidly  together,  and  made  a  most 
confused  jumble  of  words. 

"  Hout,  tout,  lads  !  "  at  last  cried  Donald,  clapping 
his  hands  over  his  ears,  "  I  maun  hear  a  word  o'  sense 

/  V 

wi'  all  this  claver ! ' 

The  boys  both  laughed  outright ;  and  then  Harry 
signaled  to  Noll  to  go  on  with  the  narrative. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Donald,  it's  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  say  that  I  drew  Harry  into  an  unauthorized  nutting 
excursion.  We  were  late  in  getting  home,  and  should 
all  have  been  caught  in  the  act,  had  not  the  school 
been  all  in  a  hubbub  with  an  alarm  of  fire.  Well, 
Hal  then  distinguished  himself  in  stopping  the 
flames ;  and  that  made  some  of  the  fellows  mad,  be- 
cause Dr.  Starbrook  praised  him.  Some  way  or 
other,  this  made  Harry  notice  that,  without  telling 
him,  the  rest  of  the  party  had  worn  clothes  better 
fitted  to  escape  detection  than  the  uniform.  So  when 
recess  came,  he  told  Tom  Wood,  the  leader,  it  wasn't 
fair  play.  Tom  wasn't  in  a  mood  to  hear  such  things 
said,  and,  between  their  both  getting  mad,  this  fight 
grew  out  of  it." 

"  Well,"  interposed  Donald,  "  I  saw  the  end  o'  it ; 
and  true,  the  lad  Tom  is  nae  all  evil — he  could  gie 
his  hand  sae  frankly  at  the  last.  But  how  many  days 
gau'  was  this  beginning  o'  strife  ? ' 
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"Three." 

"Three,  did  ye  sav,  lad?     An'  hae  ve  nursed  wrath 

j        «•  /  tf 

all  these  days,  letting  it  rub  out  the  good  in  ye?  Tut, 
tut,  lads,  ye  be  very  far  from  the  right  way  when  ye 
do  like  to  that !  Ken  ye  not  the  Lord  said  :  '  Let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  thy  wrath?  ' 

"  You  don't  think  we've  been  mad  all  this  time,  do 
you,  Mr.  Donald  ? '  Noll's  eyes  expressed  sufficient 
surprise  and  assurance  to  make  Jamie  Donald  believe 
his  concluding  assertion  :  "  I  could  agree  to  give  a 
fellow  a  deserved  beating  a  mouth  hence,  and  meet 
him  every  day  on  the  best  of  terms  till  the  time  came 
round,  and  then  give  it  to  him  with  a  will." 

"Ah,  well,  lad ;  mayhap  your  sense  o'  justice  is 
quicker  than  your  temper,  and  ye  can  enforce  penal- 
ties without  anger.  But  dinna  ye  trust  the  heart  too 
far;  it  c  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked ; '  an'  ye  canna'  safely  follow  all  its  prompt- 


ings." 


"  No  one  can  tell  me  that  better  than  I  know  it 
already,"  said  Noll,  seemingly  perfectly  willing  to 
endure  the  moral  probing.  u  But  how's  a  fellow  to 
straighten  out  when  he's  got  into  such  a  miserable 
tangle  ?  " 

"  Ye  be  nae  very  far  wrang  in  saying  that ;  for,  in- 
deed, a  lad,  or  man,  that  gets  into  bad  ways,  scarce 
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minds  the  place  where  he  turns  aside  to  do  evil.  But 
when  his  sins  flaunt  him,  till  he  wishes  to  be  well  rid 
of  them  some  way,  he  finds  there's  nae  easy  pint  to 
turn  round  at.  But  there's  a  square  turn  to  make 
somewhere,  and  a  lang  road  to  travel  back  ;  and  all 
the  way,  he'll  meet  lads  and  lassies  that  scoff,  and  call 
ill  names,  for  what  has  gaue  before." 

Donald's   eves    wandered  off  from    the   bovs,  and 

»  j  > 

seemed  looking  at  something  in  the  far  distance  ;  and 
his  voice  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  had,  withal,  a 
mournful  pleading,  that  moved  the  boys  in  an  un- 
wonted measure.  They  understood  that  he  was 
thinking  of  the  Malcome  who  had  brought  such  sor- 

o  o 

row  to  his  heart;  and  for  his  sake,  was  warning 
others  to  avoid  the  paths  of  sin  and  shame.  His 
voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  as  he  continued : 

"Ye  dinna  ken,  when  some  little  ill  is  done,  what 
a  host  of  miseries  it  can  draw  after  it.  Ye  canna'  tell 
how  many  hearts  will  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  counting  ye  still  dear,  though  they  bleed  their 
life  away  a-thinking  over  your  ill-doings." 

The  look  on  Jamie  Donald's  face,  as  he  ceased 
speaking,  showed  how  he  had  grieved  these  many 
years ;  and  Noll  spoke  out,  half,  perhaps,  to  break  the 
painful  silence : 

"  Now,  Mr.  Donald,  can't  a  fellow  kind   of  talk 
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round  without  saying  much  about  it,  and  get  on  the 
good  side  before  the  black  sheep  notice  that  lie  has 
parted  company,  and  gone  over  to  the  adversary?' 

"  Noo,  lad  ;  not  so  easy,  I  am  thinking."  Donald's 
eyes  came  back  to  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject 
before  him.  "  Noo,  the  good  Lord  has  made  the 
easiest  way  back  through  a  frank  confession  o'  the  ill 
done." 

"  But  it  makes  a  fellow  feel  so  mean  to  rake  up  by- 
gones, and  pull  out  the  sins  and  short-comings  stowed 
away  in  every  moral  pocket." 

"  I  did  ua'  call  it  toothsome  dainties  for  the  palate  ; 
but  it's  a  good  moral  physic,  an'  it's  the  way  of  the 
Lord's  appointing." 

"  Well,"  persisted  Noll,  "  suppose  I  come  round  to 
the  right  spot  all  the  same.  Isn't  that  all  that's 
wanted  ?  " 

"  Noo,  here's  just  a  case  in  point."  Jamie  Donald 
laid  his  hand  on  Noll's  knee  in  the  exact  manner  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  arguing  a  disputed 
point  of  ethics  with  one  of  his  brother  Covenanters. 

"  Would  ve  uae  think  mair  of  Dan  McNair,  should 

* 

he  say,  '  Forgive  me  for  casting  the  stone ;  I  am  sair 
grieved  to  ha'  done  the  thing,"  than  if  he  grew  very 
forward  to  do  ye  good  turns,  and  spake  loud  in  your 
praise,  and  yet  said  uae  word  of  sorrow  for  the  past  ? ' 
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"  Aye,  Mr.  Donald,"  said  Noll,  with  ready  frank- 
ness, "  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  trust  Dan,  could 
he  do  such  a  thing ;  but  I  do  believe  I  should  call 
him  a  humbug,  even  then." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Donald — and  the  pleasant  smile 
that  so  often  passed  over  his  rugged  face  lit  up  the 
dark  blue  eyes — "  I  will  na'  insist  ye  shall  hold 
McNair  for  the  pattern.  If  ye  have  a  rniud,  ye  may 
take  a  better  lad,  an'  it  will  na'  lessen  the  truth  o' 
what  I  say." 

During  the  discussion,  Jamie  Donald  never  forgot 
to  bestow  upon  Harry  all  needed  attention,  though  he 
addressed  his  conversation  to  Noll,  thinking  Harry 
might  thus  be  drawn  off  from  an  intense  conscious- 
ness of  his  suffering. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  in  which  Noll 
went  more  into  particulars  about  their  present  miser- 
able plight,  Donald  said  : 

"  Noo,  though  I  advise  ye  to  make  a  clean  breast  o' 
this,  an'  go  to  Dr.  Starbrook  straightway  ye  get  home, 
I  will  nae  interfere  in  the  matter.  A  lad's  nae  made 
much  the  better  for  being  brought  to  confession  from 
the  fear  that  he's  found  out  in  misdoings."  After 
waiting  a  while  in  silence,  Donald  rose, saying:  "The 
gudewife  is  lang  in  bringing  ye  refreshment." 

After  he  went  out,  there  was  a  sound  of  talking  in 
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the  next  room,  like  two  arguing  in  low  tones.  At 
last  Donald's  voice  could  be  heard  distinctly. 

"  Well,  Jean,  ha'  it  your  ain  way.  I  like  the  lads 
for  a'  their  hot  blood." 

Presently,  Jamie  opened  the  door,  and  came  back- 
ing in,  holding  one  end  of  a  table,  while  his  wife  sup- 
ported the  other.  On  it  was  laid,  in  dainty  order, 
evidently  the  very  best  the  house  afforded. 

There  were  quaint  old  tea-cups,  with  Chinese  figures 
upon  them,  that  must  have  been  new  several  genera- 
tions back.  There  were  plates  of  the  finest  ware,  so 
intricately  crossed  off  with  bands  of  gold,  and  stripes 
of  all  colors,  that  Harry,  in  telling  his  mother  about 
it,  said  he  was  sure  he  had  been  taking  supper  off  the 
end  of  a  rainbow;  and  as  for  the  tea-pot,  it  was  a 
wonder  of  Japanese  art,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
pretty  little  dog,  with  the  tail  for  a  handle,  and  the 
mouth  spouting  fragrant  Bohea.  Common  fare 
would  have  been  dignified  by  such  surroundings; 
but  here  the  surroundings  seemed  only  the  proper  set- 
tings for  such  dainty  food. 

Harry  was  propped  up  in  bed,  that  he  might,  as  far 
as  possible,  enjoy  the  meal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald, 
with  true  hospitality,  sat  down  with  their  guests;  and 
by  their  evident  enjoyment  of  the  feast,  conduced 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  boys. 
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When  they  drew  their  chairs  back  from  the  table, 
Noll  gave  utterance  to  a  sentiment  that  had  been 
growing  upon  him  for  the  last  hour.  There  was  a 
little  embarrassed  laugh  as  he  commenced. 

"  It  begins  to  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Donald,  as  though 
we  were  being  rewarded,  instead  of  punished,  for  our 
misdoings." 

"Well,  noo "  —  the  pleasant  smile  flitted  over 
Jamie's  face — "  have  ve  nae  heard  o'  the  Lord's  lead- 

it 

ing    men    to   repentance   through    his   goodness   and 
mercv  ? J; 

o> 

There  was  a  choking  in  Noll's  throat,  which  pre- 
vented his  answering  distinctly;  but  he  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  toward  the  window: 

"  I'm  sure  some  would  not  have  gone  so  far  astray, 
could  they  always  have  had  such  a  teacher." 

Noll  and  Harry  had  been  left  by  themselves  for 
some  time  before  Dr.  Manning  returned ;  and,  in 
talking  over  the  situation,  had  agreed  to  go  together 
to  Dr.  Starbrook  upon  the  first  opportunity,  and  con- 
fess their  own  transgressions,  trusting  to  his  magna- 
nimity that  they  should  not  be  required  to  give 
evidence  against  their  companions. 

It  was  a  long  night  for  Harry,  tossing,  as  he  did, 
with  the  pain  in  the  ankle ;  and,  over  and  over  again, 
came  back  the  words  sung  under  his  window,  "  What 
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will  the  harvest  be?'  When  sleep  at  last  came,  in 
his  feverish  dreams  they  interweaved  themselves  back 
and  forth  with  Mr.  Stanley's  text,  till  he  woke  him- 
self, saying : 

"  Yes,  sir ;  one  of  your  '  Now  boys J  has  reaped  a 
sorry  harvest." 

Roused  to  full  consciousness,  he  found  Dr.  Man- 
ning watching  him  anxiously  while  he  was  preparing 
to  administer  some  cooling  medicine.  Under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  medicine,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  to  the  head,  the  boy  became  more 
quiet;  and  at  last  Dr.  Manning,  as  well  as  Harry, 
could  get  some  much-needed  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
VISIT  OF  HARRY'S  MOTHER. 

MORNING  came  at  last,  and,  by  the  time  they 
were    ready  for   it.  Dr.    Starbrook's    carriage 

•/  o 

made  its  appearance.  Ho  himself  was  not  there ;  but 
his  pains-taking  little  wife  bustled  into  the  house  as 
refreshing;  as  a  breath  of  the  morning  air.  Her  first 

O  O 

salutation  was  to  Harry;  then  she  turned  to  Dr. 
Manning. 

"  You  can't  guess,  Doctor,,  how  I  have  been  trou- 
bled about  that  boy.  I  could  not  sleep  half  the  night; 
and  when  I  did  sleep,  I  dreamed  such  horrid  dreams 
I  was  glad  to  wrake  up  again.  I  can  hardly  forgive 
mvself  for  not  staving  last  night,  and  looking  after 

v  v  O  O          /  O 

him.  I  did,  indeed,  think  of  it  at  the  time;  but  it 
was  such  a  responsibility  to  get  all  those  others  home 
safelv." 

f 

"  Yes,  no  doubt,"  assented  the  Doctor,  going  on 
very  quietly  in  making  arrangements  for  Harry's 
comfort  during  the  ride ;  and  apparently  more  inter- 
ested in  him  than  in  his  wordy  assistant. 

"  We  did  get  home  safely  at  last,"  continued  she ; 

"  but  I   was  in  constant  fear  lest  some  of  the  little 
110 
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fellows  should    get  to  sleep,  and    fall    out  of   the 


wagons." 


Mrs.  Starbrook  was  one  of  the  kindest  women  in 
the  world,  and  Dr.  Manning  fully  appreciated  her 
good  qualities;  but  sometimes  her  bustling  ways 
with  his  patients  annoyed  him  exceedingly.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with 
her  presence:  for  Harry,  between  sleeplessness  and 
pain,  was  very  tired  and  feverish ;  and  she  did  not  see 
that  every  loud  tone  of  her  voice  caused  the  boy  to 
start. 

After  the  party  was  safely  in  the  carriage,  and  leave 
had  been  taken  of  the  hospitable  Scotchman  and  his 
wife,  the  Doctor,  to  secure  more  quiet  without  making 
a  direct  request  to  that  effect,  commenced  speaking 
very  slowly,  and  dropped  his  voice  almost  to  a  whis- 
per, trusting  to  the  influence  of  tone  to  bring  Mrs. 
Starbrook  within  bounds. 

The  Doctor's  strategy  was  a  success,  and  resulted  in 
his  listening  with  most  exemplary  patience  to  a  long 
account  of  familv  affairs. 

V 

Dr.  Manning  resided  in  the  village,  but  was  the 

O  Ox 

regular  attending  physician  at  the  Starbrook  Insti- 
tute, and  generally  found  it  necessary  to  pass  through 
their  hospital  nearly  every  day.  After  seeing  Harry 
settled,  he  passed  around  the  room  in  search  of  any 
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patients  who  might  need  his  advice.  These  duties  over, 
he  turned  back  to  Harry  to  say  good  morning,  and 
found  the  boy  looking  so  disconsolate  in  his  new 
quarters,  that  he  promised  to  come  back  before  night 
and  see  how  he  was  getting  along. 

In  the  evening  when  the  Doctor  called,  he  found 
Harry  as  disheartened  as  in  the  morning,  and  happen- 
ing to  hear  him  say  to  an  attendant,  who  was  arrang- 
ing his  pillows  for  the  night,  "  I  wish  mother  could 
fix  those  things;  I'm  sure  she'd  make  me  comfort- 

O      ' 

able,"  it  so  forcibly  recalled  an  experience  of  his  own, 
when  a  little  fellow,  sick  at  boarding-school,  that  he 
determined,  if  it  was  feasible,  that  Harry  should  have 
the  comfort  of  his  mother's  presence. 

After  talking  the  matter  over  with  Mrs.  Starbrook, 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Belmont,  telling  her  of  the  accident, 
and  asking  if  she  could  come  to  be  with  her  son  for  a 
few  days;  not  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  her 
coming,  but  the  boy  was  home-sick ;  and  for  that  he 
didn't  know  a  better  medicine  than  a  mother's  smile. 

On  the  third  morning  after  the  letter  was  sent  off, 
a  graceful  lady,  whose  distinguishing  beauty  of  face 
was  a  remarkably  sweet  expression,  came  in  with  Dr. 
Manning  when  he  made  his  call  at  the  hospital.  Harry 
was  looking  drearily  over  some  old  magazines,  and 
trying  so  desperately  hard  to  be  amused  with  the  stale 
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literature,  that  he  did  not  even  look  up  till  the  Doctor 
addressed  him.  Raising  his  eyes  and  seeing  who  stood 
beside  him,  he  gave  one  joyful  whoop  and  threw  his 
arms  around  his  mother's  neck. 

Dr.  Manning  did  not  laugh  at  the  boy  for  unmanli- 
ness,  though  he  heard  a  sob  and  noted  the  tremor  in 
the  voice  when,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  he  said : 

"  Why  mother !  how  did  it  happen  you  came  just 
now?  Did  any  one  write ?r 

A  quick  change  for  the  better  was  observable  in 
Harry  as  the  mental  atmosphere  became  more  cheer- 
ful. Mrs.  Starbrook  had  consented  that  he  should  re- 
turn to  his  own  room ;  and  as  Noll  Duane  or  Tom 
Wood  were  always  readv  to  act  as  attendants  or  mes- 

•/  ^ 

senders,  he  soon  regained  his  interest  in  school  duties 

o  /  C 

and  news  from  the  play  ground. 

To  Dr.  Starbrook  and  Mrs.  Belmont  the  three  boys 
had  made  a  full  confession  of  their  wrong-doings. 
Tom  and  Noll  did  not  promise  much  for  the  future, 
but  they  were  willing  to  be  helped  to  lead  a  different 
kind  of  life. 

When  the  bovs  told  Dr.  Starbrook  he  heard  them 

tt 

without  comment  to  the  end  of  the  story,  and  then  in- 
formed them  he  knew  about  the  whole  affair,  and  the 
name  of  every  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  it ;  and 
was  only  waiting  to  see  which  of  them  would  have 
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conscience  enough  to  confess  their  trangression  and 
strive  for  a  better  obervauce  of  the  rules  in  future. 
After  telling  them  how  much  more  he  respected  them 
for  this  voluntary  acknowledgment,  he  dismissed  them 
with  a  caution  to  say  nothing  of  this  to  any  of  their 
school-fellows,  as  the  time  for  judgment  had  not  yet 
come. 

In  talking  matters  over  afterwards,  they  convinced 
themselves  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  any  punish- 
ment the  Doctor  should  determine,  and  returned  to 
their  studies  with  a  load  taken  from  both  mind  and 
heart. 

Noll  Duane,  finding  that  Harry  was  getting  tired  in 
trying  to  study  so  as  to  keep  up  with  his  classes,  vol- 
unteered to  read  over  his  lessons  to  him.  As  Norton 
and  Harry,  though  in  the  same  studies,  were  in  sev- 
eral classes  under  different  tutors,  it  necessitated  an 
extra  amount  of  study  that  few  boys  would  have  per- 
sisted in  longer  than  a  few  davs.  But  Noll  never 

O  •/ 

shrank  from  the  performance  of  his  promise ;  and  for 
the  two  weeks  during  which  Harry  was  detained  from 
his  recitations,  devoted  most  of  his  play  hours  to  that 
duty.  This  faithful  discharge  of  a  self-imposed  task, 
did  much  toward  reconciling  Mrs.  Belmont  to  leaving 
her  son  with  a  room-mate  who  had  been  so  instrumen- 
tal in  leading  him  from  duty.  Before  her  departure 
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she  had  a  conversation  upon  the  subject  with  Dr. 
Starbrook,  in  the  course  of  which  she  remarked  : 

"My  hoys,  sooner  or  later,  must  go  out  into  the 
world  and  know  the  evil  that  is  in  it.  They  must 
meet  and  overcome  these  things  for  themselves.  If  I 
could,  I  would  not,  for  their  best  good,  be  ever  pres- 
ent, saving  *  This  is  the  wav.  walk  in  it."  They'll 

•/  O  *  *•    J  * 

not  be  good  for  much  as  men  if  they  do  not  learn  to 
choose  the  good  and  hold  fast  to  it,  despite  ridicule  or 
persuasion." 

"  I  am  very  much  of  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Belmont; 
but  sometimes  boys  get  in  with  some  one  who  has 
undue  influence  over  them  for  evil  :  and  it  may  be 

f  •! 

well,  for  a  time,  to  throw  them  with  different  asso- 
ciates.' 


a 


You  think,"  said  Mrs.  Belmont,  quickly,  as  if  it 
had  just  flashed  on  her  mind  that  the  Doctor  might 
have  a  special  meaning  in  his  general  remarks,  "  it 
rather  presumptuous  to  leave  Harry  in  such  close 
intimacy  with  Norton  Duane??: 

tf 

"Sincerely,  Mrs.  Belmont,  I  think  there  is  some 
chance  that  Noll  may  not  hold  to  his  present  good 
resolutions,  especially  if  Tom  Wood  is  around  to 
tempt  him." 

Mrs.  Belmont  sat  silent  a  few  minutes  thinking, 
and  then  asked  : 
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"  What  are  the  home-influences  with  Noll  ?  He 
seems  good-hearted  and  gentlemanly ;  and  I  know 
his  father,  Judge  Duane,  to  be  a  very  fine  man,  and  a 
Christian.  About  his  mother,  I  know  little." 

"  Report  says/7  responded  the  Doctor,  "  and  yet  I 
know  not  how  truthfully,  that  she  is  a  fashionable 
woman — very  brilliant,  but  au  opium-eater.  Of  this 
I  am  certain — that  the  boy  is  not  happy  at  home." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  sighed  Mrs.  Belniont,  and  again 
paused  to  think.  At  last  she  looked  up  with  a  more 
assured  expression  upon  her  face,  as  if  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  what  to  do,  and  said  :  "  Well,  Dr.  Star- 
brook,  seeing  the  boy  has  so  much  good  in  him,  and 
so  much  outside  to  tempt  him  to  evil,  hadn't  we  better 
try  and  help  him  all  we  can  ? ' 

"  Y-e-s,  if  we  can  without  risking  others  too  much," 
answered  the  Doctor,  in  a  slow,  and  very  doubtful 
tone  of  voice. 

"  When  I  think  how  I  should  thank  anv  one  for 

* 

helping  Harry  if  he  stood  in  Noll's  place,  my  heart 
yearns  over  him.  And  when  I  look  at  the  present 
indications,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  Lord  means 
them  to  help  each  other  to  walk  in  the  right  way." 
Mrs.  Belmont  paused,  as  if  through  with  what  she 
had  to  say,  and  then  added  quickly  : 

"  That  is,  Dr.  Starbrook,  if  you  think  Noll  is  not 
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a  positively   vicious  boy.     With  such  an  one,   Noll 
being  the  elder,  I  should  not  think  it  right  to  leave 


mv  son.' 


"  On  that  point,  I  think  you  may  safely  set  your 
heart  at  rest.  I  have  never  seen  any  indications  of 
vice  in  Noll.  He  has  an  innate  nobility  about  him 
which  keeps  him  from  anything  mean  or  positively 
wicked.  But  he  is  so  full  of  life,  that  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  mixed  up  in  every  scrape  that  promises  fun, 
even  thought  it  militates  against  law  and  order/7 

The  Doctor's  tone  was  sober  and  troubled  in  its 
expression ;  and,  judging  therefrom,  he  was  not  in 
the  most  hopeful  mood  possible  with  regard  to  the 
boys.  Mrs.  Belmont,  looking  into  his  serious  face, 
smiled,  and  then  indulged  in  a  merry  little  laugh,  as 
she  said : 

"  Well,  Doctor,  I  only  wish  you  had  three  or  four 
boys  of  your  own,  to  get  mixed  up  and  entangled 
with  other  peoples'  sous;  and  praying  over  them,  I 
think  you'd  grow  more  hopeful  that  they  were  not  all 
going  to  the  bad  every  time  they  fell  into  tempta- 
tion." 

The  Doctor's  face  relaxed  visibly. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "it  is  true  ;  my  girls  are  not  much 
like  boys.  There's  a  deal  of  quiet  comfort  in  having 
them  around ;  and  so  I  suppose  I  must  help  bear  the 
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general  burden,  and  be  patient  and  hopeful  with  other 
people's  boys." 

"  I  think  you  have  no  cause  to  reproach  yourself 
for  any  lack  of  the  virtue  of  patience  ;  and  hope,  I 
should  think,  would  grow  rapidly,  when  you  see  the 
stand  your  boys  take  in  the  universities." 

"  I  do  look  off  there  once  in  a  while,  and  gather 
courage ;  but  most  of  the  time  I  have  to  keep  my 
thoughts  so  closely  at  home,  studying  these  two  hun- 
dred and  odd  youths,  that  I  have  not  much  chance 
even  for  such  flights  of  imagination,  and  I'm  in 
danger  of  growing  one-sided,  traveling  in  the  same 
rut  all  the  time." 

"  I  can  well  see   that  the  close  study  of  the  faults 

if 

of  such  an  active  mass  of  humanity  may  be  discour- 
aging, and  tend  to  lessen  one's  appreciation  of  the 
great  good  accomplished ;  but  I  think  you  have  no 
reason  for  despondency  in  your  work.  But  now 
about  this  Norton  Duane  !  I  am  satisfied  to  leave 
Harry  with  him,  and  watch  the  result.  If  nothing 
unfavorable  turns  up,  I  shall  invite  him  home  with 
Harry  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  As  to  Tom  Wood, 
I  am  not  quite  as  sure  about  its  being  best  they  should 
associate  much  together,  but  some  way  I  feel,  with 
Aunt  Candace,  that  '  the  Lord  has  got  his  hooks  in 
the  boy's  jacket ; '  and  what  right  have  I  to  tear  them 
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out,  and  give  him  a  push  backward  into  that  great, 
surging  ocean  of  sin  just  at  his  feet.  No,  Doctor,  we 
must  wait,  and  watch,  and  pray;  pat  a  little  here,  and 
plaster  a  little  there,  and  not  be  too  impatient  to  see 
the  green  blade  springing  where  we  have  just  planted 
the  good  seed." 

The  Doctor's  face  gathered  into  a  quizzical  little 
smile,  that  might  have  been  interpreted,  "How  comes 
this,  that  you  are  laying  down  the  law  about  teaching 
boys  to  a  D.  D.,  who  has  had  the  handling  of  quite 
an  army  of  youths  for  the  last  twenty  years  ?  '• 

Mrs.  Belmont  smiled  too  ;  seemingly  understanding 
the  expression  of  the  face. 

"  You  are  over-tired,  Dr.  Starbrook  ;  and  a  little 
counsel  from  the  outside  world  will  do  you  no  harm 
by  way  of  a  tonic." 

"Yes,  I  am  tired;  and  just  now,  woefully  so;  for 
I  have  been  more  annoyed  this  term  with  a  latent 

•> 

spirit  of  insubordination,  than  at  any  other  period  of 
my  experience  as  a  teacher.  That  nutting  excursion 
Avas  one  of  the  most  innocent  forms  in  which  it  has 
shown  itself.  I  am  getting  ready  for  a  thorough 
reckoning  with  the  ringleaders  in  mischief,  and  know 
not  how  soon  the  crisis  may  come.  There  are  some 
things  I  wish  to  find  out  more  particularly  before  I 
bring  the  boys  up  for  Judgment.  Still,  any  direct 
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disobedience  of  which  I  must  take  cognizance,  will 
set  the  whole  train  in  motion.  Meantime,  I  feel  like 
a  man  walking  in  a  powder-mill  with  a  fire-brand  in 
his  hand.  I  am  not  doubtful  about  establishing  my 
rightful  authority  in  the  end,  and  restoring  the  proper 
tone  to  the  school ;  but  it  wearies  me  to  be  so  contin- 
ually on  my  guard,  as  I  have  been  for  the  past  two 
months." 

"  i  In  judgment,  remember  mercy/  quoted  Mrs. 
Belmont ;  and  then  added  :  "  No  doubt  you  are  for- 
ward to  do  so  of  your  own  will,  toward  all  those  who 
seem  really  worthy  of  trust;  but  I  am  putting  in  this 
plea  for  the  little  reprobates  who  all  their  lives  have 
had  to  fight  for  the  small  amount  of  good  that  is  in 
them.'7 

There  came  a  far-off  look  in  Doctor  Starbrook's 
face,  as  though  he  had  not  more  than  half  heard  Mrs. 
Belmout's  concluding  remarks.  When  they  were 
ended,  he  waited  a  moment  before  he  said : 

"  I  have  never  before  been  as  well  pleased  with  my 
assistants  as  at  present;  there  is  one  tutor  not  quite 
up  to  my  standard,  but  with  that  exception  they  are 
men  after  my  own  heart.  And  as  for  Mr.  Stanley, 
he  is  a  tower  of  strength  both  in  class-room  and  in 
the  general  management  of  the  institution ;  and  why 
this  seemingly  so  unusually  good  appointment  of 
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teachers  should  bring  forth  such  a  crop  of  riot  and 
disorder  passes  my  understanding." 

"  Possibly,"  suggested  Mrs.  Belmont,  "  the  rules 
may  have  been  more  rigidly  enforced  than  usual,  and 
it  has  resulted  in  rebellion  against  rightful  authority." 

"  It  hardly  takes  such  form  that  I  should  reach 
that  conclusion.  It  is  rather  like  the  outgrowth 
that  might  be  expected  from  a  combination  of  boys 
utterly  undisciplined  at  home,  whose  rule  of  action  is 
to  do  as  they  pleased,  whether  the  prompting  be  good 
or  ill ;  and  as  the  natural  result  of  such  training  is  evil, 
I  have  much  to  contend  with." 

After  a  little  farther  discussion  on  the  subject  Mrs. 
Belmont  took  leave  of  the  Doctor,  and  soon  after 
started  on  her  journey  home. 


CHAPTER  X. 
JAMIE  DONALD'S  PRESENT  TO  THE  LADS. 

FOR  several  days  after  his  mother's  departure  Harry 
was  down-hearted  and  forlorn  enough.     Noll, 

and  Tom,  too.  seemed  hardlv  able  to  determine  what 

j 

to  do  with  themselves,  and  had  several  sharp  word- 
battles  upon  very  slight  occasion.  It  might  not  have 
been  easy  to  restore  the  good  understanding  between 
the  trio  but  for  Noll's  outspoken  way. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  peace  and  good  will,'7  cried 
he,  after  one  of  these  encounters,  "  is  the  matter  with 
us  fellows  ?  We're  crosser  than  fortv  bears." 

tf 

"And  obstinate  as  so  many  donkeys,"  added 
Harry. 

9f 

"  And  just  as  ready  to  do  it  again  as  if  we  hadn't 
any  compunctious,"  concluded  Tom,  jumping  up, 
and  after  giving  his  chair  two  or  three  vigorous 
twists,  planting  himself  astride  the  seat  with  his  el- 
bows resting  upon  its  back  and  his  chin  in  his 
hands. 

"Well,"  said  Noll,  "the  crossness  and  everything 

else  being  granted,  what's  the  remedy?'' 
122 
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"Hold  on  a  minute,"  said  Tom,  with  the  more 
judicial  mind.  "'First,  Fact,  then  Cause,  afterwards 
Remedy.7 

"  I  stand  convicted ;  go  on  counsellor." 
"  Let  the  plaintiffs  bring  in  their  testimony.     First 
witness  called  Noll  Duane.     What  has  he  to  say  ? ' 

"I,  Noll  Duane,  being  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
and  not  given  to  fighting  and  back  bit  ings,  have  been 
for  the  past  few  days  most  unreasonably  led  to  make 
war  upon,  pitch  into,  and  put  to  bodily  harm,  and 
mental  and  moral  discomfort  my  very  good  friends, 
Hal  Belmout  and  Tom  Wood ;  and  this  deponent 
doth  farther  affirm,  that  being  actuated  by  no  settled 
purpose  of  malice  against  these  his  companions,  he 
would  beg  the  court  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  an  un- 
warrantable course  of  procedure." 

"  Witness  for  the  defense  will  take  the  box." 
"Can  you  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject?' 
"  May  it  please  your  Honor,  that  I,  Harry  Bel- 
mont,  having  been  witness  to  the  vagaries  of  Norton, 
commonly  called  Noll  Duaue,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion   r' 

"  The  Court  wants  none  of  your  conclusions.  The 
court  requires  your  facts." 

"May  it  please  your  Honor,  that  I,  Harry  Bel- 
mout, having  been  witness  on  several  occasions 
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to   the    singular   conduct  of  Noll   Duane,    supposed 
that " 

"  Facts,  not  suppositions,  for  the  Court,"  growled 
Tom,  while  he  made  his  eyes  glow  fiercely  above  his 
hands,  that  were  still  supported  by  his  chair. 

"  Supposed,"  persisted  Harry, "  that  he  would " 

(Cries  of  "  Order !    Order  ! ") 

"  That  he  would  give  me  some  clue  to  his  state  of 
mind.  And  he  did,"  persisted  the  witness,  despite 
the  continued  cries  of  "  Order  ! ); 

"  Silence  must  be  maintained  in  the  Court.  The 
witness  will  proceed  with  his  testimony." 

"  I  had  noticed  a  tendency  of  his  within  the  last 
three  days  to  stand  much  before  a  certain  picture 
hung  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Starbrook  Hall,  and  he 
always  sighed  as  he  turned  away.  This  conduct  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  picture  was  the  portrait 
of  a  lady  of  more  than  twice  his  own  age.  Not  wish- 
ing to  force  myself  into  his  confidence,  I  waited  for 
the  opening  of  his  unwilling  lips.  At  length,  on  the 
eventful  night,  being  as  was  his  wont  before  said  pic- 
ture, he  gave  utterance  to  these  words,  f  No,  Hal,  I 
won't  do  it ! ' " 

"  The  witness  will  proceed  with  his  testimony." 

"  The  witness  has  nothing  farther  but  supposition  to 
offer." 
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After  a  general  laugh,  in  which  Judge,  Court  and 
witness  indulged,  the  case  was  resumed. 

"  The  witness  will  proceed  with  his  supposition  if 
it  can  reasonably  be  shown  that  it  will  throw  light 
upon  the  state  of  defendant's  mind,  and  furnish  a 
plausible  ground  for  said  action." 

"Having  uttered  the  words,  '  No,  I  won't  doit/ 
immediately  threw  down  his  cap,  took  up  his  books, 
and  commenced  studying.  So  I  supposed  he  intended 
doing  something  which  he  concluded  the  lady,  whose 
picture  he  so  intently  contemplated,  would  not  ap- 
prove.'' 

"Has  the  witness  any  other  reason  for  supposing 
a  change  of  purpose  ?'; 

"Studying  at  that  hour  was  contrary  to  his  usual 

v  O  " 

practice;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  deponent,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  health  ;  and  may  have  induced 
this  choleric  disposition  of  which  he  complains." 

"The  Court  accepts  the  testimony  of  the  witness  as 
proper  evidence,  and  will  proceed  to  inquire  as  to  the 
remedy. 

"  Witness  will  return  to  the  stand. 

"  What,  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  remedy  for  such 
moral  turpitude?7 

"  Fun." 

"Specify  as  to  the  manner  of  administering  it." 
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"  It  should  mostly  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  at  such 
times  and  seasons  as  are  not  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient  and  the  laws  of  the  school.  This 
remedy  should  be  honored  as  the  oiler  of  all  the  joints 
and  hinges,  both  moral  and  physical,  and  is  entitled 
to  a  place  next  the  Decalogue." 

"Witness  may  retire,  as  no  farther  evidence  is  nec- 
essary to  convict  Norton  Duaue  of  unduly  trifling 
with  the  health  and  life  of  the  individual  committed 
to  his  charge.  He  is,  therefore,  condemned  during 
the  term  of  his  residence  in  this  institution,  to  abstain 
from  the  undue  use  of  stimulating  literature,  as  em- 
bodied in  text-books  and  scientific  lectures ;  is  admon- 
ished to  partake,  at  due  seasons,  of  tales  and  dog  eared 
volumes,  endorsed  by  the  universal  committee  of  Boy- 
dom ;  is  directed  to  ball  and  bat  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions; and  so  demean  himself  at  all  times  that  no 
farther  complaint  shall  be  entered  against  him.  If 
said  Duaue  shall  in  any  particular  depart  from  the 
spirit  of  this  sentence,  he  shall  be  expelled  from  the 
company  of  Good  Fellows,  and  be  held  in  no  better 
esteem  than  an  anchorite.  Such  being  the  judgment 
of  the  Court,  Norton  Duane  is  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself,  and  say  why  said  sentence  should  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect." 

"  I,  Noll  Duane,  being  convinced   that  the  natural 
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tendency  of  my  passions  sets  more  toward  levity  than 
over-seriousness,  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of 
recreation  that  can  be  indulged  in  without  detriment 
to  the  solid  interests  of  my  character;  and  would 
therefore  pray  the  Court  so  to  frame  its  sentence  to  my 
individual  needs,  that  the  cause  of  universal  happi- 
ness and  virtue  may  be  advanced  in  my  person. 
Hoping  these  facts  will  have  due  weight  with  the 
Court,  I  shall  strive  with  all  consistency  to  adjust  its 
sentence  to  my  best  progress  in  the  walk  of  life  as  at 
present  chalked  out  in  this  academy." 

"The  case  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  the 
Court  will  adjourn." 

"  Well,  seriously,  now,"  said  Harry,  when  they 
stopped  laughing  over  their  fanciful  Court,  "  I  do 
think,  Noll,  vou've  stayed  in  here  too  much  with  me: 

/    */  tf 

and  if  you  don't  look  out,  you'll  get  dreadfully  poky. 
And,  of  all  things,  that's  the  worst,  except  really 
going  to  the  bad,  that  can  happen  to  a  fellow.  I  tell 
you  I  wouldn't  stay  mewed  up  here  after  this  fashion, 
if  it  weren't  for  this  inconvenient  standing  point, 
with  which  I  have  to  put  up,  whether  I  like  it  or 
not." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  would,  Hal ;  and  you  would 
Dot  have  been  here,  except  for  my  leading " 

"  Now  hush,  Noll,  once  and  forever  on  that  sub- 
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ject.  I  begin  to  think  I  needed  a  lesson  or  two  in 
humility,  and  that  other  graceful  thing  called  charity; 
and  I'm  getting  them  pretty  thoroughly  rubbed  in. 
I  shouldn't  have  known,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this, 
how  conceited  I  was  in  looking  down  upon  the  chaps 
who  were  forever  getting  into  scrapes,  and  cutting  up 
generally.  I  used  to  feel  like  pouring  out  my  small 
vials  of  wrath  upon  their  heads,  and  shaking  them  off 
into  an  earthly  purgatory,  if  no  farther.  But  now  I 
would  far  rather  give  them  a  lift  the  other  way. 
Jamie  Donald  wasn't  so  far  out  of  the  wav  when  he 

* 

showered  his  good  things  on  our  unworthy  heads. 
He  put  some  ideas  into  my  noddle  that  night,  that 
haven't  done  working  vet ;  and  whether  I'm  better 

o    » 

for  them  or  not,  I  think  some  people's  paths  will  be 
less  thorny  in  consequence." 

"Good  for  vou,  Hal,"  said  Noll,  earnestlv.     "And 

V  V 

we'll  shake  hands  upon  the  resolution  to  pull  up, 
instead  of  pushing  down,  all  we  can." 

While  Harry  and  Noll  were  shaking  hands,  Tom 
Wood  first  turned  his  back  square  upon  them.  And 
then,  muttering  to  himself,  "  What  a  pesky  fellow  I 
am!"  whirled  back  with  a  jerk,  and  called  out,  in  a 
shaky  voice,  while  the  face  had  so  many  expressions 
condensed  in  it  that  it  would  have  puzzled  the  most 
expert  physiognomist  to  have  read  it : 
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"  Well,  here's  a  case  for  you  to  commence  practice 
upon." 

"  Oh,  we've  been  tiiffffins:  at  vou  this  Ions;  time" 

o^       o  •*  o 

retorted  Noll,  extending  his  hand.  And  Harry  doing 
likewise,  they  drew  Tom  close  up  to  them,  while  Noll 
continued  :  "And  now  we've  srot  vou  fairlv  into  the 

O  •/  *t 

ring,  old  boy.  So  don't  you  go  to  cutting  up  after  a 
sinful  fashion  ;  for,  you  see,  you  might  demoralize 
me.  I'm  not  very  steady  on  my  feet  yet." 

"  I  can't  promise  much,"  said  Tom,  really  moved. 
"There  is  such  a  lot  of  fellows  pulling  and  hauling 
me  all  the  time,  and  putting  the  'Old  Harry'  into 
me.  I  wish  I'd  had  a  better  start  from  the  first,  and 
it  mightn't  be  such  hard  sledding  now." 

Tom  looked  as  blue  and  discouraged  as  many  older 
persons  have  done,  when  beginning  to  find  out  the 
weakness  of  simple  human  resolutions  to  keep  them 
from  sinning.  He  was  a  little  encouraged,  however, 
bv  Noll's  more  cheerv  view  of  the  case. 

«  »' 

"  I  suspect,"  said  he,  "it  is  rather  up-hill  business; 
but  there's  no  use  sitting  down,  and  chewing  one's 
thumb?,  hoping  to  wait  till  it  grows  easy.  I  s'pect 
we'll  tumble  more  than  is  to  our  credit;  but  that's  no 
rea-on  a  hard  tug:  shouldn't  brins:  us  hijrh  enough  up 

^j  <_7  c_^  ^J  L 

the  moral  hill  to  be  within  hand-shaking  distance  of 
the  ffood  fathers  jnme  before." 

O  o 
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A  rap  at  the  door  prevented  any  farther  conversa- 
tion ;  and  Harry  let  in  the  visitor.  When  the  new- 
comer stood  before  them,  Noll  gave  a  great  whoop, 
which  had  a  ring  of  gladness  in  it  that  interpreted 
itself  to  Jamie  Donald's  ear,  and  brought  the  peculiar 
smile  flitting  across  his  face. 

Donald  was  shaking  hands  with  both  Noll  and 
Harry  at  once,  and  bestowing  a  nod  of  recognition  on 
Tom,  who  held  a  little  back,  not  feeling  quite  sure  of 
a  friendly  greeting,  as  he  thought  that  Jamie  Donald 
so  far  only  knew  him  as  a  boy  that  fought. 

Noll  kept  on  shaking  hands  after  Harry  had  done, 
saying,  as  he  twisted  the  Scotchman  about : 

"  You  know  the  old  saying,  l  Talk  of  Old  Nick, 
and  he's  sure  to  come  in.7  Well,  not  ten  minutes 
since  we  were  talking  of  what  you  did  for  us;  and 
now  you've  plumped  in  as  if  the  words  had  been  a 
spell  to  bring  you  at  our  bidding." 

"  I  am  glad  ye  are  nae  the  out  o'  sight,  out  o'  mind 
kind,"  said  Mr.  Donald,  seating  himself  in  the  chair 
Harry  offered,  and  putting  down  a  large  basket, 
which  till  now  had  been  vibrating  up  and  down  on 
the  arm  that  Noll  had  so  vigorously  shaken. 

"  No,  no,  indeed,"  began  both  the  boys  at  once. 
Then,  Noll's  voice  being  the  loudest,  Harry  stopped, 
and  left  him  to  be  spokesman  for  them  both. 
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"  We  don't  at  all  forget  how  good  you  were  to  us 
in  all  things;  and  we  have  tried  to  be  a  little  less  pes- 
tiferous in  our  doing?.  I  don't  know  but  your  kind 
of  preaching  would  make  pretty  decent  youths  of  us 


in  time.7 


Noll  had  a  rollicking  way  of  talking;  but  Jamie 
Donald  could  see  deep  feeling  was  covered  under  the 
light  words.  As,  however,  he  did  not  believe  in 
pulling  up  all  the  little  moral  plants  by  the  roots  to 
measure  how  much  they  had  grown,  he  asked  for  no 
more  than  Noll  volunteered ;  but  said,  in  a  good, 
hearty  tone : 

u  Well,  that's  pleasant  hearing,  and  will  make  the 
gude-wife  glad  o'  heart.  See,  she  has  sent  these." 

Donald  opened  his  basket,  and  displayed  the  fairest 
of  apples,  waxed  to  a  brightness  that  made  them 
rival  a  tulip-bed  in  resplendence  of  color.  These  he 
commenced  piling  out  upon  the  table,  chatting  with 
the  boys,  who  were  tasting  and  praising  the  fruit, 
evidently  thinking  none  fairer  ever  grew. 

"Noo  you  see,  the  glide-wife's  been  talking  sae 
lang  about  wanting  to  know  how  ye  lads  were  getting 
on  in  these  days,  that  I  could  ua'  gather  my  corn  in 
peace.  I  was  na'  very  slow  to  come  mysel',  but  the 
harvest  could  na'  go  to  waste — weel,  I  thought  at  last 
the  gude-wife  would  ha'  gau  hersel',  an'  afoot  too, 
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she  grew  sae  impatient  over  the  delay.  At  last  I  said : 
'  To-morrow,  Jean,  I  will  go  and  ask  after  the  lads.7 
You  should  ha7  seen  how  quick  she  rolled  the  sleeves 
up  over  her  arms,  while  she  said :  '  Then,  Jamie,  I 
will  e'en  get  ready  a  loaf,  that  ye  may  take  the  lads 
from  me ;  nae  doubt  they  be  hungry  mauuy  a  day  by 
recess,  and  it  will  seem  lang  to  dinner.'  Here 
Jamie  Donald  lifted  out  a  huge  plum-cake,  nicely 
frosted,  and  very  savory  in  smell.  "'  Aye/  said  I, 
Mass,  do  as  you  will.'  "VVeel,  it  was  so  the  thing 
began  ;  an'  it  grew,  an'  it  grew  " — Jamie  was  taking 
out  little  cakes,  and  depositing  them  ou  the  table — 
"  and  grew,  till  it  came  to  this."  Here  he  crowned 
the  pile  of  tempting  dainties  with  a  goodly  portion  of 
barlev-sugar  candv. 

ifO  * 

Jamie  Donald  had  said  his  say  in  such  comic  fash- 
ion, that  the  boys  could  only  laugh,  and  cry  "  Good  ! 
good !  '•  as  occasion  demanded ;  and  at  the  close 
wound  up  with  a  hearty,  though  not  loud,  "hurrah! ' 

Then  they  sobered  down,  and  Noll  told  of  their 
talk  with  Dr.  Starbrook,  of  Mrs.  Belmont's  coming, 
of  his  own  efforts  to  do  better,  and  of  the  stumbling 
progress  which  he  seemed  making.  All  this  was  said 
very  rapidly;  for  Mr.  Donald  was  already  standing 
with  his  basket  on  his  arm,  as  if  impatient  to  depart. 
After  Noll's  last  complaint  of  so  poorly  carrying  out 
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Ills  good  resolutions,  Jamie  Donald  looked  quietly  in 
the  faces  of  the  boys,  and  said,  in  his  most  impressive 
manner,  while  the  peculiar  smile  lighted  his  face: 

"  An'  noo,  lads,  ha'  ye  in  earnest  asked  the  good 
Lord  to  help  ye  in  these  undertakings  ?  Ye  ken  weel 
he  has  promised  to  give  abundantly  to  all  who  ask. 
The  Lord  bless  and  keep  ye  always.  Good-bye." 

Jamie  Donald  went  out  of  the  door  so  quickly, 
that  the  boys  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise  to  find 
him  gone.  As  the  sound  of  his  feet  echoed  through 

the  hall,  Tom  Wood  said,  reverently: 

/  •/ 

"  Amen  ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Harry,  "  that  Scotchman  beats  all  for 
putting  nails  in  places  where  they  stick  ! ' 

"  So  he  does,"  assented  Noll,  absently.  Then  he 
roused  with  a  jump  toward  the  door,  saying:  "  But 
why  didn't  we  make  him  stay  to  tea,  and  see  Dr. 
Starbrook  ?  It  may  not  be  too  late  yet." 

With  that,  he  sprang  through  the  hall,  and  down- 
stairs, just  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Donald  seating  himself 
in  his  neat  "  democrat."  Entreaties  that  he  would 
stay  were,  however,  of  no  avail  ;  for  he  insisted  that 
"  the  gude-wife  would  be  sair  perplexed,  and  worry, 
if  he  tarried  lano;.7  So  they  had  to  be  content  with 

O  V 

the  promise  that  some  day  he  would  bring  Jean  to  see 
them ;  and  then,  if  she  liked,  they  would  stay. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ATTACK   ON    HAKRY,    NOLL,   AND   TOM. 

HHHAT  Harry  withdrew  himself  from  much  as- 
sociation with  boys  of  the  rough-and-tumble 
sort,  excited  no  comment  in  the  school ;  it  being  so 
much  in  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  his  conduct; 
and  beside,  in  his  present  crippled  condition,  nothing 
else  could  be  expected  of  him.  But,  when  weeks 
passed  by,  and  Noll  Duane,  the  merry  leader  in  fuu, 
preferred  to  coop  himself  up  and  study ;  and  even 
Tom  Wood  read  off  reports  nearly  up  to  ninety,  a 
plot  was  set  on  foot  for  tormenting  these  "renegades," 
as  they  were  called. 

At  first  the  bovs  thought  little  of  the  annovances 

»  O  V 

they  were  subjected  to,  regarding  them  as  cases  of 
individual  spite ;  but  when  no  day  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  some  of  them  being  made  the  butt  of 
malicious  teasing,  they  found  it  necessary  to  be  per- 
petually on  their  guard. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  spirit  that  prompted  these 
doings  must  have  been  the  embodiment  of  the  Evil 

One. 
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Books  were  taken,  and  returned  filled  with  the 
most  ridiculous  caricatures;  and  no  fastenings  could 
keep  the  malicious  tormentors  out,  nor  watchfulness 
detect  them  at  their  work.  Not  only  were  the  bovs 

•f  * 

themselves  depicted  in  fantastic  guise,  but  the  teachers 
also  were  made  to  stand  forth  as  models  of  the  gro- 
tesque. It  was  evidently  designed  that  these  pictures 
should  pass  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Starbrook,  and 
bring  the  owners  of  the  books  into  disgrace. 

Those  drawn  in  Tom's  chemistry  were  particularly 
objectionable;  and  Tom,  being  an  adept  with  his 
pencil  in  any  comic  illustration,  it  made  it  seem  prob- 
able that  if  the  Doctor  noticed  the  book  he  would 
believe  him  guilty,  no  matter  how  stoutly  he  might 
deny  the  authorship.  This  tampering  with  his  books 
was  particularly  annoying  to  Tom ;  for  in  the  care  of 
these,  he  was  nice,  even  to  daintiness. 

The  next  trial  of  their  patience  was  in  the  evening 
after  Tom's  books  were  found  so  disfigured,  and  it 
was  in  this  wise : 

When  the  boys  came  up  from  supper,  the  door  of 
Harry  and  Noll's  room  was  open,  and  the  room 
strongly  illuminated.  Three  tables,  drawn  forward 
near  the  door,  held  three  large,  open  Bibles.  Kneel- 
ing on  hassocks  before  these,  with  their  hands  crossed 
on  the  pages,  were  three  figures,  dressed  in  the  best 
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clothes  of  Noll,  Tom,  and  Harry.  The  effigy  of 
Noll  was  labeled  "  St.  Paul;'7  that  of  Harry,  "St. 
John  ;"  and  of  Tom,  "  St.  Peter." 

As  the  room  was  where  Dr.  Starbrook  would  natur- 
ally pass  it  in  going  up  from  supper,  it  was  supposed 
he  would  call  the  bovs  whose  room  was  found  in  such 

V 

array,  to  sharp  account.  But  for  some  reason,  he 
took  his  hat,  and  walked  out  of  the  front  door  of  the 
dining  room,  saying  to  his  wife  that  he  had  business 
down  town,  and  should  be  absent  an  hour  or  more. 
As  she,  too,  accompanying  her  husband,  took  the 
unusual  route  home,  through  the  front  door,  the  show 
was  lost  upon  those  for  whom  it  was  principally  de- 
signed. But  it  created  great  merriment  among  the 
pupils.  In  truth,  the  tableau  had  been  extremely 
well  gotten  up ;  for  even  the  hands  were  represented 
by  flesh-colored  gloves  carefully  stuffed  ;  and  the  posi- 
tions were  all  so  characteristic,  that  no  one  familiar 
with  them  could  mistake  whom  they  were  meant  to 
represent. 

The  boys  were  not  under  the  special  supervision  of 
teachers  as  they  passed  through  the  halls  to  their 
meals ;  but  Dr.  Starbrook  generally  came  out  with 
them  through  this  passage,  as  it  was  the  most  con- 
venient mode  of  access  to  his  house. 

The  ringleaders  in  this  piece  of  mischief,  finding 
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themselves  disappointed  in  their  first  object,  and  see- 
ing no  one  in  authority  near,  except  Tutor  Mande- 
ville,  the  roundest  member  of  the  Facultv,  commenced 

^  ^j  •    ' 

a  series  of  sarcastic  remarks,  determined  to  make  their 
joke  felt  in  some  way. 

Nearly  all  of  the  older  bovs  were  clustered  in  the 

*  9f 

hall,  crowding  and  pushing  to  see  who  should  have 
the  best  view,  when  a  loud  voice  called  out : 

"Come,  John,  vou've  been  in  Patmos  and   silence 

7    *- 

long  enough.  Step  out,  man,  and  tell  us  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  the  golden  age  for  school-boys,  when 
there'll  be  no  more  flogging,  nor  crying,  in  all  the 
land  of  Lessondom  ! ' 

"  Out,  man  !  don't  be  bashful !     Don't  vou  see  vour 

V  V 

audience  is  waiting?'  cried  another  voice,  while  still 
another  half-said  and  half-chanted  : 

"As  fun's  the  word  that  must  be  heard, 
Oh,  speak  it  quick  !  or  here's  a  brick, 

For  sharp  persuasion  ready  ! 
Then  mount  the  rook,  and  don't  be  cross, 
But  whet  our  wit  with  yours  a  bit, 

To  keep  your  noddle  steady." 

There  is  no  knowing  how  much  longer  the  do^o^erel 

O  O  O3 

would  have  gone  on  had  not  the  cries  of  "  Hear ! 
hear ! '  and  the  shuffling  of  feet  and  clapping  of 
hands  merged  everything  into  a  general  buzz,  above 
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which  could  be  heard  an  occasional  "Hie!'  such  as 
academic  youths  are  able  to  give  in  perfection. 

This  Babel  of  sound  was  kept  up  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Harry  was  forcibly 
dragged  forward  and  mounted  on  the  stand,  at  the 
other  end  of  which  kneeled  the  effigy  of  St.  John. 
When  Harry  was  fairly  on  his  feet  on  the  table,  the 
stamping  and  clapping  gave  place  to  more  vociferous 
cries  of  "  Hear  !  hear ! '  while  some  one  shouted  : 
"  Trot  out  Peter  and  Paul  at  the  same  time ! '' 
Acting  upon  the  suggestion,  Tom  and  Noll  were 
forced  on  to  their  respective  tables,  amid  such  a  con- 
fusion of  tongues  as  is  seldom  heard  outside  tl  the 

o 

capitol." 

The  faces  of  the  three  boys  would  have  been  a  study 
for  an  artist.  Harry  looked  resolute  as  a  young  Napo- 
leon. While  the  lip  curled  with  scorn,  his  eyes 
looked  as  if  he  could  wait  calmlv  for  an  hour,  if  it 

«  / 

were  necessarv,  so  to  secure  silence.  Tom  looked  a  little 

*.    / 

pale,  but  he  had  a  dogged,  determined  bearing,  that 
said  plainly  enough  that  if  he  was  subdued,  it  must 
be  by  main  force,  not  by  intimidation.  As  for  Noll, 
his  eyes  fairly  flashed  fire,  while  he  stamped  his  foot 
and  made  most  forcible  gestures  with  his  right  arm. 
He  was  evidently  saying  something,  for  his  lips 
moved. 
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This  dreadful  hubbub  could  not  have  lasted  over  a 
minute,  though  it  seemed  an  age  to  the  boys.  At  last 
there  came  a  lull  in  the  tempest,  and  Noll's  voice  was 
heard,  fierce  and  sharp  : 

"  What  an  outrageous  set  of  vagabonds  voti  are ! 

O  v 

A  ridiculous  rabble,  worse  than  the  lowest  mob  of 
tatterdemalions  !  I  despise  your  sneakiness  in  coming 
upon  us  behind  our  backs.  Shame!  shame!  The 
ninth  part  of  a  man  would  have  more  spirit  than 
that !  Fie  upon  you !  The  very  ghost  of  Falstaff 
flaunts  you,  and  would  fling  the  dust  from  his  own 
grave  at  you,  could  he  understand  some  of  you  as  I 
do!';  Noll's  mood  changed  a  little,  and  he  folded 
his  arms,  and  laughing  sneeringly  at  the  crowd,  cried  : 

"  Yes,  come  on  !  Come  one,  come  all !  Let's  fight 
it  out,  where  there  can  be  such  fair  play  !  It's  so 
brave  of  you  to  come  in  solid  columns  !' 

The  scorn  depicted  on  Noll's  face,  as  he  uttered  the 
last  sentence,  roused  Dan  McNair,  who,  seemingly 
thinking  it  directed  particularly  against  himself,  threw 
an  apple,  which,  passing  just  over  Noll's  head,  hit  a 
bust  of  Shakespeare,  and,  dashing  it  to  the  ground, 
broke  it  into  fragments.  Comprehending  in  an  in- 
stant, from  the  sound,  what  had  been  done,  Noll 
stretched  out  his  hand  with  a  most  approving  gesture, 
and  cried : 
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"  Well  done,  brave  Iconoclast  ! ' 

The  instant  of  silence  when  Noll  could  be  heard 
had  been  secured,  by  the  surprise  of  the  boys,  that 
anv  more  serious  assault  than  that  of  words  could  be 

V 

made ;  and  now  there  arose,  from  all  sides,  cries  of 
"  Shame  !  shame  ! ' 

Most  of  the  bovs  were  reallv  not  unfriendly  to  Noll 

v  >>  * 

and  Harry,  but  were  carried  away  by  the  love  of  a 
frolic,  and  shouted  and  stamped  for  the  mere  fun  of 
the  noise.  Now  that  they  saw  there  was  danger  of  a 
serious  tumult,  they  set  themselves  to  work  to  quiet 
matters  down  again  ;  so  some  shouted  : 

"  Well  done,  Hardknocks  !  " 

"  You're  a  brick,  Duane  ! ' 

"Hurrah  for  Noll!" 

ie  Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  the  saints  ! ' 

This  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  bovs  called  out 

V 

from  the  adveise  party  such  a  vociferous  crowing  that 
it  sounded  like  all  cockdom  gone  mad;  but  still, 
through  the  noise  could  be  heard  the  words : 

"  Come,  sugar-tongue,  give  us  a  little  more  of  your 
sweetness  ! J: 

"  How  are  you,  limpy  ?  What's  the  price  of 
crutches  ? '' 

The  efforts  of  the  friendly  party  seemed  rather  to 
have  increased  the  confusion;  and  even  Tutor  Man- 
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deville's  authoritative  rap  on  a  table  in  the  hall,   and 

his  cry  of  "  Silence,  young  gentlemen  ! "  was  so  little 

regarded,  that  Noll  said  in  a  loud  whisper  to  Harry : 

"He  might  as  well  read  the  riot  act  to  the  Feejeeans ! >J 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  Noll  had  spoken  the 

truth  ;  but  at  last  the  crowd  about  the  room  began 

edging  themselves  back  into  the  hall,  and  turned  their 

faces  toward   the  tutor.     Taking;   advantage    of    the 

^J  O 

movement,  Noll  said  to  Tom  and  Harrv,  who  stood 

/  #   / 

near  enough  to  have  the  words  pass  unobserved  in  the 
confusion  : 

"Now,  boys,  when  I  say  three,  we'll  jump  all 
together,  slam  the  door,  and  lock  it,  before  they  see 
what  we  are  about." 

Seeing  his  companions  ready  for  the  movement, 
Noll  gave  the  word ;  and  in  an  instant  they  had  the 
door  shut,  locked,  and  the  bolt  on  the  inside  securely 
fastened. 

The  sudden  push  of  the  door  threw  Jim  Sanders  and 
Tom  Green,  with  a  great  lurch,  into  the  middle  of  the 
crowd.  The  boys,  not  noticing  the  reason  for  this  sud- 
den intrusion  upon  the  space  already  appropriated  by 
themselves,  commenced  admonishing  them,  with  sundry 

/  *_;  /  « 

kicks  and  cuffs,  to  be  in  future  less  ceremonious  in  their 
approach.  Mott  Williams  would  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  had  not  his  jacket  been  caught  in  the  crack  of 
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the  door,  so  that  he  was  held  fast  where  he  stood. 
Of  course,  Mott  commenced  a  lively  tattoo  with  his 
heels  on  the  door.  Noll  and  his  companions,  mis- 
trusting the  cause  of  this  particular  assault,  fairly 
dropped  on  the  floor,  unable,  through  excessive  laugh- 
ter, to  hold  themselves  up. 

"  Well,  that's  a  jolly  go !  "  said  Noll,  at  last  recov- 
ering his  breath. 

"  Gracious,  how  they  howl  outside ! '  exclaimed 
Tom,  as  the  thumps,  in  a  measure,  subsided,  leaving 
the  voices  more  audible. 

"  Wonder  how  you  liked  the  dropping  of  our  cur- 
tain ! "  said  Harry,  gesticulating  toward  the  door,  as 
if  that  represented  the  mob. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Tom,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  con- 
fidence, "some  of  those  fellows  tossed  me  in  a  blanket 
last  night ;  and  it  wasn't  much  fun,  you  can  guess ! ' 

"  I  thought  you  looked  shaken  up  this  morning," 
said  Noll,  laughing  again,  in  spite  of  his  anger.  "  I 
thought  they'd  be  at  us  in  that  way,  and  took  precau- 
tions." He  pointed  to  the  strong  iron  bolt  that 
fastened  the  door  in  addition  to  the  key.  "  We  must 
have  you  in  here  some  way.  You're  not  safe  with 
any  one  else  that  I  know  of,  except  Nat  Jones;  and 
he's  got  his  hands  full  holding  on  to  his  Cousin  Will." 

"Whew!"    ejaculated    Harry,    "I    didn't    think 
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they'd  give  it  to  you  in  that  fashion.  They  tossed 
me  when  I  first  came ;  but  I  thought  they'd  let  the 
older  scholars  alone." 

"  The  older  scholars  generally  keep  still  when  any- 
thing of  that  kind  happens ;  and  I  feel  like  a  spoon 
for  telling  you  of  it.  So  you  needn't  repeat  what  I 
have  said." 

"Who  did  it?"  persisted  Harry,  determined  to  find 
out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  affair. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  They  all  had  on  black  cloth 
masks,  and  shawls  thrown  about  their  shoulders." 

The  hubbub  outside  had  given  place  to  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  low  tones  of  Tutor  Maudeville's 
voice.  Soon  there  came  the  sound  of  retreating  feet, 
and  then  a  low  tap  at  the  door,  which  Harry  opened 
immediately,  thereby  releasing  Mott  Williams,  and 
admitting  the  tutor. 

O 

Mr.  Mandeville  was  soon  satisfied  that  the  boys 
whose  room  had  been  thus  occupied  had  nothing  to 
do  with  getting  up  the  farce,  and  set  himself  to  in- 
vestigate the  articles  used,  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
clue  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage.  The  flesh- 
colored  gloves  were  the  only  things  that  seemed  of 
any  consequence  in  that  light ;  for  all  the  articles  bear- 
ing any  one's  mark  upon  them,  were  probably  taken 
in  order  to  divert  suspicion  from  the  real  culprits. 
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The  next  morning,  the  school  received  a  serious 
lecture  from  Dr.  Starbrook  upon  their  disorderly 
conduct,  and  a  stern  warning  that  in  future  such  a 
thing  would  not  be  passed  over  lightly.  As  the 
Doctor  was  evidently  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  what 
he  said,  the  most  refractory  were  awed  into  temporary 
good  behavior,  and  for  a  time,  there  was  comparative 
comfort  for  the  governing  powers. 

This  time  of  quiet  threw  the  boys  off  their  guard  ; 
and  when,  on  Saturday  morning,  they  were  handed 
cards  from  Misses  Bella  and  Grace  Starbrook,  re- 
questing the  pleasure  of  their  company  to  tea,  they 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  invitation, 
particularly  as  they  found  that  Henry  Harold,  a  sober 
young  man  with  whom  they  had  little  to  do,  had 
received  a  like  card. 

Invitations  of  this  kind  were  always  accepted  with 
alacrity;  for  the  entertainment  was  given  in  the 
apartments  of  Dr.  Starbrook's  family,  and  it  was  a 
real  treat  to  gather  at  the  small  table  enlivened  bv  the 

o  * 

presence  of  the  ladies. 

That  Mrs.  Starbrook  was  present  on  these  occasions 
was  no  drawback  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  guests ;  for 
she  was  only  too  glad  to  throw  aside  any  assumption 
of  dignity,  and  tell  stories  and  ask  puzzling  questions 
with  the  gayest  of  them. 
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Saturday  evening  came,  and  the  boys,  in  their  best 
attire,  presented  themselves  at  the  Doctor's  door. 
They  were  welcomed  as  if  expected,  and  never  had 
students  a  merrier  time  in  those  parlors.  In  fact,  so 
happy  were  they,  that  after  their  return,  they  could 
talk  of  nothing  else,  and  dreamed  of  it  all  night. 

On  Monday  morning,  Dr.  Starbrook   called    Null 

into  one  of  the  recitation-rooms,  ostensibly  to  rehearse 

'  •/ 

in  declamation  ;  but  when  he  thought  they  were  secure 
from  eavesdroppers,  he  told  him  the  invitation  had 
been  a  hoax,  perpetrated  by  some  of  their  ill-wishers. 
The  Doctor  had  heard  of  the  intended  mischief, 
and  put  the  adversary  to  confusion  by  cordially  wel- 
coming the  boys.  What  he  wanted  now  was  one  or 
more  of  the  cards  of  invitation.  Noll  had  his  among; 

o 

some  papers  in  his  pocket-book,  and  handed  it  to  the 
Doctor. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  after  scrutinizing  it  carefully, 
"  I  know  the  handwriting.  Have  the  others  been 
destroyed?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Noll,  "  but  I  think  not ; 
for  we  boys  generally  keep  such  things.  They  look 
home-like,  beside  reminding  us  of  pleasant  times." 

"  You  may  tell  this  to  Harry  and  Tom  ;  and,  if 
the  cards  are  not  destroyed,  I  wish  Harry  would 
hand  them  to  me. 

K 
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"I  do  not  wish  any  of  you  to  mention  this  at  all; 
and  you  must  try  to  appear  unconscious  that  there 
was  anything  wrong  about  the  tea-party.  I  should 
not  have  told  you  this,  only  I  wished  you  to  be  more 
than  ever  on  your  guard  against  those  who  are 
plotting  to  disgrace  you.'7  The  Doctor  stood  for  a 
moment  as  if  thinking,  and  then  added  :  "You  little 
know,  Norton  Duane,  what  a  subject  of  rejoicing  it 
has  been  with  me  to  see  you  turning  so  resolutely  into 
the  right  path.  I  have  said  little  to  you  about  this 
matter;  but  you  have  my  warmest  sympathy,  and  my 
constant  prayers,  that  you  may  continue  steadfast  in 
the  course  upon  which  you  have  entered,  and  at  last 
become  the  true  Christian  gentleman — such  an  one 
as  your  father  is  this  day." 

Noll's  face  flushed  with  pleasure  at  this  mention 
of  his  father,  which,  the  Doctor  perceiving,  he  laid 
his  hand  kindly  upon  the  boy's  shoulder,  saying,  as 
he  did  so : 

"'An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.' 
Over  such  a  framework  your  father  has  cast  the 
garment  of  perfect  courtesy."  After  a  pause,  long 
enough  to  make  his  words  more  emphatic,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  There  is  no  reason,  Norton  Duane,  why 
you  should  not  equal  your  father  in  virtue  and 
grace." 
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aEveu  at  the  beginning,  I  find  it  such  hard 
work,"  sighed  poor  Noll,  in  a  discouraged  tone. 

"  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  harder  still," 
interposed  the  Doctor,  quickly.  "  Beside,  the  path 
of  evil  is  ever  downward,  while  your  path  will  cer- 
tainly grow  easier  as  you  go  onward  and  upward." 

After  some  farther  conversation,  which  proved 
very  encouraging  to  Duane,  the  Doctor  heard  him 
repeat  his  essay,  and  criticised  its  literary  merits, 
and  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  exactly  as  if  there 
were  no  unruly  boys  in  the  universe. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

JUDGMENT   ON   CULPRITS. 

FOR  a  week,  there  was  comparative  peace;  and 
the  boys  began  to  ask  each  other  whether  this 
meant  that  the  Doctor  felt  himself  weak,  and  feared 
to  come  in  collision  with  the  unruly  spirits  of  the 
school,  and  consequently  carried  himself  so  carefully 
that  most  causes  of  irritation  had  been  kept  out  of 
sight.  While  they  were  debating  these  things  in 
their  minds  on  Wednesday,  as  they  gathered  for 
afternoon  exercises,  they  noticed  an  expression  of 
expectation  on  the  faces  of  a  group  well  known  for 
their  insubordination,  and  nick-named  by  the  boys 
"  Yeast."  Contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  this  group 
were  seated  before  the  entrance  of  anv  of  the  teach- 

y 

ers;  and  previous  to  the  entrance  of  those  in  au- 
thority, there  was  such  an  ominous  exchange  of  nods 
and  winks  that  Harry  said  to  Noll,  who  followed 
him  into  the  room  : 

"  I  wonder  who's  to  be  victimized  now  ?     It's  just 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face,  trouble  is  brewing 

somewhere." 

"  Wheresoever  their  nonsense  may  hit,  I'm  happy 
143 
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to  say  we  don't  seem  to  be  the  target  this  time. 
Where's  Tom  Wood,  though?"  Noll  started,  as  if 
alarmed  for  the  physical  safety  of  the  companion 
who  had  been  thrown  so  much  into  their  society  of 
late,  more  through  the  force  of  circumstances  than 
from  any  natural  affinity  in  their  natures.  "I  hope 
they  are  not  going  to  haze  him  in  any  way! ' 

To  Noll's  relief,  Tom  appeared  at  the  door.  As  he 
came  directly  from  the  ball-ground,  his  eyes  were 
sparkling  with  pleasure,  and  his  cheeks  flushed  with 
exercise.  Noll  could  not  restrain  an  expression  of 
admiration,  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  was  a 
trifle  of  self-complacency  in  his  voice  as  he  said  to 
Harry : 

"  Look  there,  Hal !  Isn't  that  as  goodly  a  taber- 
nacle as  any  fellow  needs  to  dwell  in?  We  must  do 
our  best  to  make  the  inside  match  the  case." 

Harry's  eyes  followed  Noll's  direction,  and  he 
exclaimed  : 

"  I'd  be  willing  to  swap  some  of  my  mathematics 
for  a  trifle  of  that  free  bearing.  I  wonder  if  this 
awkward  limp  is  ever  going  to  leave  me." 

Tom's  easy  bearing  had  reminded  Harry  how  slow 
the  improvement  of  his  ankle  seemed. 

"Have  patience,  ' Vanity  Fair,' and  you'll  come 
round  all  right  in  time,  so  the  Doctor  says." 
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Noll's  words  were  cheerily  spokeD  ;  but  there  was 
an  expression  in  his  face,  that  showed  he,  no  less  than 
Harry,  needed  the  encouragement  of  the  Doctor's 
assurance. 

All   further  communication  was  cut  short  by  the 

tf 

entrance  of  the  teachers,  who  passed   to  their  respect- 
ive places  with  their  usual  dignity  and  decorum. 

While  the  roll  was  being  called,  Mr.  Meecham,  a 
dark,  dignified  young  man,  expecting  to  be  advanced 
to  a  professorship  the  coming  year,  seated  himself 
facing  the  school,  and  after  his  fashion  of  passing  the 
time  of  roll-call,  took  out  his  watch,  and,  opening  the 
case,  commenced  examining  or  admiring  his  hand- 
some white  teeth  in  the  distorted  reflection.  This 
was  expected,  and  a  slight  chuckle  of  satisfaction  ran 
along  the  line  of  the  initiated.  The  reading  of  the 
last  name  was  the  signal  for  the  return  of  the  watch 
to  the  pocket ;  and  then,  turning  quickly  around  to 
his  desk,  he  twisted  his  legs  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner  in  and  out  through  the  legs  of  his  chair;  and 
then,  with  a  jerk,  drew  up  the  lid  of  his  desk. 

To  his  amazement,  a  perfect  shower  of  white  pow- 
der was  blown  forcibly  into  his  face,  filling  his  hair 
and  beard,  and  thoroughly  besprinkling  his  fine,  black 
broadcloth.  Never  was  any  poor  mortal  taken  more 
completely  by  surprise ;  and  his  nervous  start  destroy- 
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ing  bis  equilibrium,  without  releasing  bis  entangled 
feet,  tutor  and  cbair  rolled  over  on  tbe  floor,  in  a 
most  ignominious  heap. 

None  who  bad  seen  tbe  catastrophe  could  alto- 
gether restrain  their  mirth.  Even  Dr.  Starbrook 
smiled,  as  he  helped  Mr.  Meecham  to  rise ;  but  the 
quickly  following  flash  that  passed  over  his  face,  as 
he  turned  to  the  school,  and  said,  with  most  startling 
emphasis  :  "  Young  gentlemen,  we  will  have  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter ! "  struck  a  chill  through 
the  hearts  of  tbe  most  audacious. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  examine  Mr.  Mee- 
cham's  desk.  This  showed  how  willing  the  boys 
wrere  to  go  to  any  amount  of  pains  in  carrrying  out  a 
plan  for  mischief  or  fun.  They  had  taken  from  the 
laboratory  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  and,  putting  a 
quantity  of  flour  therein,  had,  with  considerable 
ingenuity  attached  it  firmlv  bv  one  handle,  with  the 

O  *>  *  * 

tube  pointing  in  such  a  direction  that  they  felt  pretty 
sure  the  mark  would  be  hit.  To  the  other  handle, 
they  had  attached  a  string,  and  a  weight;  and,  pass- 
ing the  cord  under  the  opposite  handle,  had  so  fast- 
ened it  by  a  loop  to  the  lid  of  the  desk,  that  when  the 
lid  was  raised  it  drew  the  handles  together,  and  forced 
out  the  flour. 

As  Mr.  Meecham  was  a  man  of  quick  motions,  the 
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trick   had  succeeded   beyond   the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine. 

Dr.  Starbrook  was  just  now  very  deliberate  in  his 
movements.  So  he  fully  inspected  the  working  of 
the  machine  before  he  turned  to  the  boys,  and 
said  : 

"  I  admire  the  mechanical  genius  shown,  and  the 
industry  displayed  in  carrying  the  idea  into  execution ; 
but  regret  this  amount  of  enterprise  has  not  been 
bestowed  on  a  worthier  object."  So  far  the  Doctor 
spoke  slowly,  and  very  quietly,  but  with  an  express- 
ion in  his  voice  that  all  the  scholars  knew  boded  ill 
to  \vroug-doers.  Then  he  added,  with  sharp  empha- 
sis :  "All  those  who  in  any  way  helped  to  construct 
that  machine'7 — pointing  to  the  teacher's  desk — "  may 
immediately  come  forward,  and  aid  in  removing  it." 

The  effect  upon  the  school  was  startling.  Faces 
blanched  that  before  had  a  careless,  saucy  expression ; 
and  an  audible  sigh  pervaded  the  room.  Then  there 
followed  so  profound  a  silence  that  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  seemed  like  the  ominous  strokes  of  the  auc- 
tioneer; and  one  almost  seemed  to  hear  the  words: 
"  Time  for  reconciliation,  going — going — gone  ! ); 

Dr.  Starbrook  stood  with  one  hand  raised,  and 
motionless,  except  that  his  eyes  quickly  scanned  every 
face  turned  toward  him. 
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"  Dr.  Starbrook,"  quavered  a  most  irresolute  voice, 
"  may  I  tell  you  ?  " 

*  * 

"  Silence! "  thundered  the  Doctor,  with  a  sharp  rap 
on  the  table.  "  I  demand  obedience,  not  explana- 
tions ! " 

There  was  a  stir  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
three  boys,  not  usually  concerned  in  the  mischief  that 
was  going  forward,  left  their  seats,  and  took  their 
stand  beside  the  offending  desk.  Two  more  followed 
when  they  found  the  Doctor  still  waiting ;  and,  as  he 
yet  remained  immovable,  four  more  sneaked  up  with 
their  heads  hanging,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  backward- 
ness in  acknowledging  their  offense.  Still  the  Doctor 
stood  waiting,  though  his  features  relaxed  a  little  in 
their  sternness. 

"Ned  Benton,"  said  he  at  last,  in  a  disappointed 
tone,  "you  had  best  take  your  place  with  the  others." 
As  Ned  came  near,  in  obedience  to  this  summons,  the 
Doctor  continued :  "  I  had  expected  better  things 
from  you,  Benton." 

The  whole  school  was  too  much  overawed  to  do 
other  than  remain  perfectly  quiet,  while  the  group 
around  the  desk  stood  motionless,  awaiting  orders  to 
proceed. 

"Young  gentlemen/'  said  the  Doctor  at  last,  "you 
may  put  Mr.  Meecham's  desk  in  order,  and  return 
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the  articles  which  you  have  borrowed  to  their  proper 
places." 

There  was  some  interchanging  of  apprehensive 
glances,  but  no  smile,  as  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
click  of  the  screw-driver  while  the  condemned  ma- 
chinery was  being  removed.  When  the  desk  was  at 
last  cleared,  and  put  in  due  order,  the  Doctor,  inspect- 
ing the  articles  in  the  boys'  hands,  recognized  the 
laboratory  bellows,  and  said,  sharply: 

"  Who  took  these  ?  " 

"I — I — I  di-di-didn't  me-mean  to  hurt  them," 
stammered  Sam  Belden. 

"  I  suppose  you  did  not,  young  man ;  and  I  pre- 
sume you  did  not  deliberately  mean  much  harm  in 
the  use  to  which  you  have  put  them.  But  you,  and 
those  who  have  joined  with  you,  have  utterly  dis- 
obeyed several  of  the  most  important  rules  of  the 
school ;  and  I  cannot  excuse  such  conduct.  You 
shall,  however,  have  a  fair  hearing,  and  not  be  con- 
demned unjustly.  There  are  several  other  things," 
said  the  Doctor,  turning  to  the  school,  "  which  have 
lately  been  done,  that  might  as  well  come  up  for 
judgment  at  this  time.  We  will  have  no  recitations 
at  present ;  and  you  may  all  remain  seated  wrhere  you 
are  till  this  matter  is  disposed  of." 

Dr.  Starbrook  then  returned  to  his  table,  took  out 
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the  regulations  of  the  school,  ami  read   them  slowly 
and  distinctly.     When  he  had  done  he  said: 

0 

"You  will  all  see  how  few  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood are  the  rules  of  the  school.  None  have  been 
laid  down  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
order  and  well-being  of  the  institution  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, none  of  them  can  be  violated  without  causing 
disorder  and  injury.  You  will  take  notice  that  the 
concluding  clause  reads  thus :  l Any  one  who  shall 
persist  in  disobedience,  shall  be  expelled  from  this 
institution.'  These  words  are  not  a  vain  threat,  and 
to  be  set  aside  when  the  time  comes  that  their  enforce- 
ment is  called  for  by  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 
scholars." 

The  Doctor  moved  back  from  the  table,  and,  call- 
ing the  boys  who  still  stood  by  Mr.  Meecham's  desk, 
allowed  them  each  in  turn  to  sav  what  he  chose  in 

# 

extenuation  of  his  own  conduct,  having  first  made  the 

7  o 

request  that  they  should  confine  their  confessions  to 
their  own  doings. 

Most  of  them  said  frankly  that  they  had  no  object 
beyond  a  little  fun ;  and,  acknowledging  the  impro- 
priety of  their  conduct,  begged  Mr.  Meecham's  par- 
don. Even  Sam  Belden  seemed  ashamed  of  his  part 
in  the  affair,  and  stammered  his  regret ;  but  Dan 

'  O  ' 

McNair  stood   twisting  a  string  around   his  fingers, 
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and  doggedly  refused  to  speak.  The  Doctor,  well 
knowing  his  general  disposition,  and  underhanded 
conduct,  was  not  unwilling  to  have  him  refuse  sub- 
mission, and  meet  the  consequences  in  expulsion.  So, 
after  giving  him  reasonable  time  for  decision,  he  told 
him  to  remain  standing  where  he  was,  and  brought 
up  another  subject  for  adjustment. 

The  issuing  of  the  false  invitations,  and  the  tab- 
leaux of  the  saints,  came  in  for  their  share  of  condem- 
nation— Dr.  Starbrook  being  careful  to  show  that  the 
boys  for  whose  annoyance  the  things  had  been  done 
had  made  no  complaint. 

When  any  new  subject  came  up,  the  Doctor  first 
gave  an  opportunity  for  voluntary  confession.  This 
generally  brought  forward  most  of  the  guilty  boys; 
but  if  any  held  back,  thinking  they  had  not  been 
known  as  party  to  the  action,  they  were  sure  to  be 
called  out;  and  thus  earned  the  disagreeable  eminence 
of  being  known  sneaks  as  well  as  evil-doers. 

Tom  Wood  was  perfectly  astonished  to  have  the 
bovs  who  tossed  him  in  a  blanket  called  to  answer  for 

tt 

their  conduct,  as  he  had  never  spoken  of  it  to  any 
one  except  Noll  and  Harry;  and  he  knew  they  had 
not  repeated  what  he  said.  A  glance  and  shake  of 
the  head  confirmed  his  opinion,  and  increased  the 
wonder.  It  finally  appeared  that  no  less  than  six 
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boys  had  been  treated  in  that  way  on  the  same  night ; 
and  one  little  fellow,  Sammy  Ellerton,  having  been  so 
severely  bruised  that  he  was  placed  in  the  hospital, 
those  in  authority  determined  to  make  thorough 

»f  *— ' 

investigation,  and  punish  all  of  the  guilty  parties. 

Dan  McNair,  having  so  far  refused  to  acknowledge 
anything,  no  matter  how  direct  the  testimony  might 
be  against  him,  suddenly  became  as  communicative  as 
he  had  previously  been  silent.  It  was  afterwards 
evident  that  revenge  was  the  motive  of  this  change  of 
action. 

Adopting  as  conciliatory  a  manner  as  possible,  and 
cunningly  phrasing  the  narration,  he  professed  sorrow 
for  disobedience  in  joining  a  clandestine  "  nutting 
party."  No  exception  could  be  taken  to  anything  he 
said,  till,  with  quick  and  strong  emphasis,  he  men- 
tioned Noll  and  Harry  as  his  companions. 

"Silence!"  cried  Dr.  Starbrook.  sternlv.     "You 

J  w 

must  confine  yourself  to  your  own  actions."  The 
voice  softened,  as  he  added  :  "  Those  young  gentle- 
men have  already  confessed  their  share  in  that  expe- 
dition without  implicating  you.  Several  others  also 
have  been  reconciled  to  me,  and  are  showing,  by  their 
resolute  obedience,  the  sincerity  of  their  professions." 
Dan,  finding  himself  in  a  measure  foiled,  muttered, 
sullenly  : 
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"  Don't  see's  there's  any  use  in  confessing.  A 
fellow  can't  have  half  a  chance,  unless  he's  a  favor- 
ite." 

"  Take  your  seat,  Daniel  McNair,"  said  the  Doctor, 
so  sternly  that  Dan  slunk  away,  for  once  in  his  life 
thoroughly  overawed. 

The  fight  in  which  Harry  was  lamed  was  not  for- 
gotten, neither  was  the  robbing  of  the  hen-roost 
altogether  passed  over;  and  there  were  also  several 
offences  brought  up  which  were  not  generally  known 
to  the  school. 

After  all  the  worst  infractions  of  the  rules  since 
September  had  been  touched  upon,  the  Doctor  said, 
that  in  all  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  never  before 
had  occasion  to  find  so  much  serious  fault  as  within 
the  few  weeks  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
term.  He  had  determined  that  in  some  way  this 
disorder  should  cease;  and  he  gave  the  boys  full 
warning  that  such  disobedience  in  future  would  be 
followed  by  expulsion. 

All  of  the  boys  except  Dan  had  promised  reforma- 
tion, and  he  seemed  holding  out  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  being  pre-eminent  in  something,  even  if  it  were 
evil. 

.    After  these  vexatious  questions  had  been  disposed 
of,  Dr.  Starbrook  made  a  solemn  address,  pointing 
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out  most  clearly  the  end  to  which  such  conduct  must 
lead.  The  words  which  seemed  to  take  deepest  hold 
of  his  scholars,  were  those  which  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  self-government. 

"There  is  one  thing/7  said  he,  "which  you  must 
all  learn,  if  you  would  avoid  being  drawn  hither  and 
thither  by  each  wave  of  feeling  that  others  choose  to 
rouse  within  you.  How  can  you  say  we  will  do  this, 
or  forbear  doing  that,  when  any  one  who  knows  your 
unguarded  natures  can,  through  flattery  or  entreaty, 
or,  if  these  fail,  by  provoking  your  anger,  draw  you 
into  doing  what  they  wish,  even  when  it  is  against 
your  own  convictions  of  right,  and  contrary  to  your 
own  desires  ? 

"  No,  my  friends,  you  may  be  sure,  if  you  do  not 
govern  your  passions,  they  will  govern  you,  and  be 
the  hardest  master  you  can  elect  to  rule  over  you." 

The  Doctor's  remarks  had  been  so  forciblv  illus- 

tt 

trated  by  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  previous  exam- 
inations, that  no  more  appropriate  words  could  have 
been  spoken. 

The  Doctor  saw  the  impression  that  had  been  made, 
and  knowing  the  wisdom  of  not  being  prosy,  con- 
cluded the  proceedings  with  a  short,  but  earnest, 
prayer,  that  all  good  resolutions  might  be  strength- 
ened, and  all  waywardness  put  aside.  The  Doctor 
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was  so  iii  the  habit  of  laying  stress  upon  the  promises 
of  help  for  all  who  should  sincerely  ask  it,  that  it 
did  not,  at  this  time,  need  to  be  dwelt  upon  at 
length. 

So  much  time  had  been  consumed  in  the  examina- 
tion, that  a  short  recess  was  given,  after  which  the 
boys  were  directed  to  return  to  their  rooms,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  preparing  their 
lessons  for  the  following  day. 

There  were  no  noisy  games  on  the  playground 
that  afternoon,  but  small  groups  of  boys  stood  around 
discussing  in  undertones  the  result  of  the  proceedings. 
A  general  tone  of  satisfaction  that  justice  had  been 
done  seemed  to  pervade  the  mass,  though  there  were 
a  few  smothered  murmurs  of  "  Inquisition." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

DEPARTURES. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  reckoning  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter,  Dan  McNair's  father  arrived,  in- 
tending, if  possible,  to  have  him  remain.     But  Dan 
proved  so  refractory,  and  so  obstinate,  that  there  was 
no  comfort  for  anv  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

•/ 

In  fact,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  "  mad  with 
everv  living  soul  of  them,  and  he  wished  he  could 

•/  O  ' 

pound  them  all  for  disgracing  him  so." 

Dan  was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  his  classes ;  and 
his  unoccupied  time  hanging  heavy  upon  his  hands,  it 
was  marvelous  how  many  things  he  devised  for  tor- 
menting. 

The    barn   dog   lost   part  of  an    ear,  both  of  the 

turkev-cocks   lost    their    tail-feathers,   and    the    cat 

j 

appeared  with  a  clean-shaven  face.  No  one  saw  Dan 
do  these  things,  and  he  denied  most  vehemently  hav- 
ing been  the  author  of  the  mischief;  but  he  also 
denied  having  done  manv  things  which  had  been 

O  v  O 

proven  against  him.  These  were  but  part  of  his 
pranks.  Upon  the  boys  who  in  any  way  incurred  his 

special  displeasure,  he  was  sure  to  wreak  vengeance. 

L  161 
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Jim  Harris  found  his  best  coat  with  the  seam  ripped 
open  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  This  was  spec- 
ially provoking ;  for  Jim  was  a  fine  singer,  and  had 
promised  his  services  for  that  evening  in  a  quartette 
that  formed  part  of  an  entertainment  gotten  up  for 
charitable  purposes.  Will  Bonner's  boots  were  cut 
through  from  heel  to  toe,  and  damaged  beyond  repair. 
Glasses  over  pictures  were  found  cracked,  and  looking- 
glass  cords  gave  way  most  unexpectedly;  but  the 
meanest  thing  of  all,  was  his  last  act  on  going  away. 

After  he  had  said  good-bye,  and  taken  his  place  in 
the  carriage,  he  leaned  forward,  and  handing  a  neat 
package  to  Jim  Fellows,  who  stood  near,  said : 

"  Give  that  to  Harry  Belmont  with  my  love.  I 
am  sorry  I  can't  leave  him  any  more  substantial  token 
of  my  regard." 

The  last  words  were  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  carriage 
as  it  rolled  away. 

Jim  carried  the  package  straight  to  Harry,  wonder- 
ing what  new  streak  of  generosity  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Dan's  nature. 

Harry  tore  off  the  wrapper  and  opened  a  photo- 
graph case  that  looked  wonderfully  familiar.  On  a 
piece  of  paper  shut  inside  were  the  words,  u  My  part- 
ing benediction."  Harry  raised  the  paper  and  beheld 
the  portrait  of  his  sister,  shamefully  disfigured.  A 
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brush  had  been  used  with  DO  inconsiderable  skill,  and 
the  eyes  made  to  squint,  while  the  uufeminine  ap- 
pendage of  moustache  and  beard  had  been  added. 
With  all  these  changes  a  certain  likeness  remained, 
which  made  the  thing  a  horrible  object  for  loving  eyes 
to  look  upon. 

"  Confound  him!'  growled  Harry,  turning  red  in 
the  face  and  stamping  passionately.  "  If  I  only  had 
him,  I'd  give  it  to  him  ! ' 

Harry  had  passed  the  picture  along  to  Noll,  who 
looked  up  in  wonder  at  the  violent  outburst. 

"  I  bet  you  would,  and  have  me  to  back  you,  with 
a  will ! '  The  stormy  tone  of  the  first  sentence  gave 
place  to  one  of  deep  regret,  as  Noll  added,  "  Surely, 
Hal,  that's  not  all  you  have  of  those  pictures  ! ' 

"  Surely,  Noll,  it  is  all  I  have ;  but  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  others  at  home.77 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Noll,  with  a  sigh  of  relief." 
"But,  Hal,  do  write  and  get  one  for  me.  It's  so  like 
my  sister,  I  must  have  it.  Your  sister  will  be  grow- 
ing older  every  day,  and  by-and-by  her  picture  won't 
be  like  this  at  all.  It  won't  matter  so  much  to  you, 
for  she  is  with  you ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  that  I 
can  have  that  looks  like  Elsie." 

There  was  an  energy  and  deep  pathos  in  the  voice 
that  could  not  be  resisted,  and  Harry  gave  the  re- 
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quired  promise ;  and  after  a  little  of  Noll's  urging, 
sat  down  and,  giving  an  account  of  the  affair,  made 
the  desired  request. 

The  return  mail  brought  the  pictures,  and  also  an 
invitation  for  Noll  to  come  home  with  Harry  and 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays.  Noll,  delighted,  wrote 
at  once,  accepting  the  invitation,  providing  he  could 
gain  his  father's  consent,  which  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  would  be  granted. 

A  week  later  Tom  Wood  made  his  appearance  at 
Harry's  door  with  a  radiant  face,  and  an  open  letter, 
which  he  almost  thrust  into  Harry's  hands,  exclaim- 


ing : 


"  See  there,  old  boy,  I'm  proud  as  a  Nabob  to  think 
your  mother  saw  enough  good  in  me  to  be  willing  to 
give  me  this  invitation." 

"  Good  for  you,  Tom  ! '  cried  Harry,  slapping  him 
on  the  shoulder,  bv  way  of  endorsement  of  his 

/  *  V 

mother's  request  that  Tom,  as  well  as  Noll,  should 
spend  Christinas  with  them. 

Mrs.  Belmout  had  not  overestimated  the  power  of 
well-timed  approval;  and  having  received  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  her  inquiries  from  Dr.  Starbrook,  had 
added  Tom's  name  to  the  list  of  her  guests. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  Tom's  conduct  since  his  first 
turning  toward  the  right  course  had  been  altogether 
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faultless — far    from    it.       He    had    been    angry    and 

O     * 

fought.  His  opponent  had  been  clearly  in  the  wrong, 
it  is  true;  but  Tom  had  overstepped  the  line  of  just 
argument,  and  allowed  his  temper  to  rule  him.  He 
had  repeatedly  played  when  he  should  have  studied, 
and  several  times  been  accused,  and  not  unjustly,  of 
fomenting  disorder  in  the  recitation  rooms.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all,  Tom  had  made  a  long  stride 
toward  a  better  life.  The  desire  and  intention  to 
obey  had  taken  the  place  of  willfulness,  and  a  real 
love  of  study  had  succeeded  indifference.  Another 
marked  improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  neatness 
of  his  dress  and  courtesy  of  his  manners. 

Tom  had  more  to  battle  with  in  taking  exactly  the 

O  -j 

ri^ht  stand  than  most  bovs  would  have  who  were  not 

O  r 

really  vicious.  He  had  always  been  so  outspoken  and 
loud  in  his  condemnation  of  "  spoons  "  and  "  stiffies," 
as  he  called  all  who  chose  to  be  gentlemanly  and  con- 
scientiously obedient,  that  he  had  to  hear  all  his  own 
nonsense  quoted  back  upon  himself,  and  just  as  much 
more  as  the  combined  ingenuity  of  the  disaffected  fac- 

O  * 

tion  could  invent.  Tom,  however,  brought  the  same 
frank  advocacy  of  his  opinion  into  his  new  life.  He 
made  mistakes,  and  profited  by  them  ;  bore  ridicule, 
and  grew  less  angry  at  the  scoffers ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  demeaned  himself  like  one  who  had  resolutely 
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passed  one  turning  point,  and  still  looked  forward, 
determined  to  climb,  rather  than  go  backward,  to 
praise  himself  for  what  had  been  gained. 

Dan  McNair's  departure,  beside  taking  away  one 
of  the  most  unrulv  bovs,  had  the  effect  of  overawing 

y  *      /  o 

for  the  time  being  some  less  reckless  in  their  opposi- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  the  boys  enjoyed  a  few 
days  of  quiet,  and  concluded  that  henceforth  they 
should  remain  unmolested.  But  thev  soon  found  that 

if 

being  overawed  did  not  mean  being  changed  into  de- 
sirable companions. 

During  the  week  they  suffered  many  petty  annoy- 
ances, too  trivial  to  be  complained  of,  even  among 
themselves;  but  still  sufficiently  provoking  to  keep 
vivid  the  memory  of  older  grievances,  and  make  them 
watchful  of  what  might  come  next. 

The  winter  had  at  length  fairly  set  in,  and  given  a 
few  days  of  splendid  skating.  It  made  both  Noll  and 
Tom  so  sorry  to  see  Harry  deprived  of  his  favorite 
amusement,  that  they  persuaded  him  to  put  on  his 
skates,  and  each  taking  an  arm  drew  him  down  the 
river.  Harry  had  to  own  it  was  not  much  like  inde- 
pendent skating,  though  it  was  better  than  staying  in 
the  house.  The  ankle  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from 
such  usage,  but  it  was  the  occasion  of  fastening  new 
nicknames  upon  them.  Dr.  Starbrook,  at  morning 
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exercises,  had  been  reading  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  its  scenes  being  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  boys, 
•\vhen  they  saw  Harry  supported  on  each  side  called 
him  Moses,  Noll,  Aaron,  and  Tom,  Hur.  The  boys 
betrayed  so  little  annoyance  that  they  confidently  ex- 
pected the  names  would  be  dropped  before  many  days 
were  over ;  but  as  long  as  the  skating  lasted  they  were 
called  nothing  else,  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
teachers.  After  a  week  of  fine  weather,  there  came  a 
driving  snow-storm,  that  left  them  no  place  for  recre- 
ation except  the  gymnasium. 

Tom  felt  the  confinement  to  the  house  far  more  than 
the  others ;  and  on  the  third  dav  of  the  storm,  found 

/  ^  7 

his  head  aching  so  severely  when  he  tried  the  gymnas- 
tic exercises  that,  quite  disgusted  with  such  physical 
discomfort,  he  threw  himself  down  on  a  pile  of  dis- 
used uniforms  that  lay  in  one  corner  of  the  hall,  and 
went  to  sleep.  In  front  of  him  some  seats  and  lad- 
ders had  been  piled,  and  so  screened  him  from  observ- 
ation that  when  the  class  vacated  the  room  he  was 
left  undisturbed.  Being  sick  he  slept  heavily,  uncon- 
scious alike  of  the  passage  of  time  and  the  ringing  of 
bells.  It  was  not  till  the  room  was  entirely  dark  that 

•/ 

he  roused.     As  he  was  immediatelv  aware  of  a  whis- 

•> 

pered  conversation  he  lay  still,  wondering  into  what 
society  he  had  been  so  unintentionally  introduced. 
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"  I  tell  you,  Ned,  the  plan  won't  work  !';  were  the 
first  words  he  could  understand. 

"  Oh,  go  'long  with  you,  Sam,  you're  always  on  the 
opposition  !  Don't  you  think  we  fellows  could  drive 
it  through,  even  if  it  did  hitch  a  little?'' 

"  What  would  be  the  use,  Ned,  after  all  ?  Powder- 
face  wouldn't  care  a  button — in  fact,  would  feel  flat- 
tered by  the  notice." 

"  Oil,  get  out  with  your  contrariness,  Sam ;  or  else 
offer  something  better  for  larks." 

"  Well,"  said  the  voice  that  responded  to  the  name 
of  Sam — Tom  had  racked  his  brains  in  vain  to  match 
the  voice  of  either  Sam  or  Ned  to  any  one  of  those 
names  in  the  school,  and,  as  the  conference  went  on, 
concluded  that  the  whole  company  were  disguising 
their  voices  that  they  might  not  be  identified  if  their 
plotting  should  be  overheard — "  I've  thought  of 
ghosts.  I'm  sure  that  would  work  easy  enough." 

"Who'd  be  afraid  of  ghosts,  I'd  like  to  know? 
Noll — Aaron,  I  mean — is  too  sensible  by  half,  and 
would  sleep  in  a  coffin  without  an  uneasy  dream ; 
Moses  doesn't  care  much  more;  and  as  for  Hur,  he'd 
invite  us  in  to  supper,  or  pitch  us  out  of  the  window, 
either  of  which  took  his  fancy." 

"Afraid  of  your  neck,  are  you  ?  Well,  it's  my 
opinion  you  needn't  be  so  scary  yet.  It'll  be  time 
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enough   for  you   to   take    alarm    after    the    hemp   is 
gathered/7 

"  Do  stop  your  sparring/'  urged  another  voice, 
which  Torn  afterward  found  went  bv  the  name  of 

# 

"  Robring."     "  We    haven't   an    endless   amount   of 
time  to  be  wasted  in  such  frivolity." 

tf 

"  Well,"  persisted  Sam,  "  I  know  the  ghosts  will 
work  to  a  charm  on  the  little  chaps ;  and  we  can 
train  that  whole  hall  so  that  none  of  them  would  dare 
to  peep  nor  mutter,  though  we  should  play  Nick's 
tat-too  over  their  heads." 

"  It  might  do  for  babes,"  responded  Ned.  "  But, 
to  my  thinking,  it's  rather  small  game.  If  you  want 
to  turn  nursery  maid,  and  rock  the  cradles  of  the 
innocents,  do  it  at  your  leisure ;  but  don't  insist  upon 
stuffing  us  with  such  milk  and  water  diet." 

"  Now,  Ned,"  interposed  a  new  voice,  "  you're  as 
contrary  as  Sam.  I'm  in  for  ghosts.  It  would  be 
such  fun  to  have  the  infants  so  far  subdued  that  they 
could  be  set  a-shaking  and  a-quaking  just  by  making 
bis  eves  at  them." 

o     » 

"  I  go  for  ghosts  too,"  added  another  voice.  "  But 
I  tell  you  we  shall  have  to  be  precious  sly  about  it,  or 
we'll  surelv  be  caught." 

V  *— ' 

"Well,"  assented  Ned,  "if  ghosts  it  must  be,  let's 
go  at  it  scientifically,  and  do  something  worth  the 
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Dame.  I  don't  think  there's  much  use  in  going  at 
anv  but  the  little  ones.  The  older  fellows  know  too 

V 

much  to  be  chaffed  in  that  way." 

It  was  too  dark  for  Tom  to  see  who  were  present. 
Judging  from  the  voices,  there  seemed  a  dozen  :  but 

O          O  '  ' 

so  many  sustained  their  simulated  tones  so  poorly 
that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  confusion 
of  identity  had  apparently  doubled  the  number  of 

bovs. 

wf 

Tom  was  so  busy  thinking  over  these  things,  and 
forming  a  plan  for  scattering  the  group  in  confusion, 
that  he  lost  part  of  what  they  were  saying.  The 
mention  of  his  own  name  recalled  his  attention,  and 
he  heard  some  one  exclaim,  very  emphatically : 

"  I  tell  you,  I'd  rather  upset  Tom  Wood  than  the 
whole  raft  of  your  steady-going  old  coaches.  They 
will  come  right  side  up  in  the  end,  of  course.  There 
are  plenty  to  grease  their  wheels,  and  give  the  neces- 
sary tinkering,  and  steady  them  along  till  they  run  of 
themselves.  But  Tom's  a  fellow  who's  wonderfully 
influential  now,  I  tell  you,  and  jolly  good  company 
too ;  and  it's  a  burning  shame  to  have  him  roped  in 
among  the  pious  lot,  and  turned  over  to  do  the  deeds 
a  fellow  needn't  blush  for.  I  say,  he's  worth  making 
one  more  effort  for  getting  back  into  the  fold." 

"  Now,  Bill,  you   needn't  stick  so  for   Tom.     He 
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isn't  worth  more   than   fifty  others   I  could   mention, 

•> 

that  wouldn't  cost  half  the  trouble  to  win  over." 

"You  might  as  well  give  it  up  on  that  line,  Bill," 
chimed  in  Robring.  "  You  know  Tom  always  was 
powerfully  hard  to  turn  any  way  but  where  he  chose; 
and  it's  my  opinion  the  goodies  have  got  him  fast." 

"  Well/7  said  Sam,  in  a  ponderous  tone,  "  I  do 
think  Tom  has  brightened  up  wonderfully,  if  you 
look  at  him  from  the  other  side's  stand-point.  But  it 
won't  pay  for  us  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  him ;  and 
we  might  as  well  take  it  out  in  tormenting." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Wiseman,"  retorted  Bill,  "  please 
offer  a  smro-estion.  Our  continued  fertility  don't 

cs  •- 

seem  to  have  produced  much  effect  yet.  I  haven't 
seen  him  look  much  teased,  whatever  we  do.  And  as 
for  calling  names,  he'd  as  leave  be  Hur,  or  Prex,  as 
simple  Tom  WTood.  So  air  your  plans,  if  you  have 


anv.' 


There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two;  and  no  one 
seeming:  to  have  anything  to  offer,  Sam  said  : 

o  .< 

"  I  tell  vou  what,  boys.     Tom's  had  an  invitation 

»  •/ 

to  go  home  with  Harry  for  Christmas,  that  tickles 
him  beyond  all  reason.  Now,  Harrv  'd  feel  worse  to 

»  * 

have  that  invitation  recalled  than  anything  we  can 
invent.  So  let's  set  to  work  in  earnest,  to  put  Tom 
under  such  a  cloud  that  the  invitation  will  be  with- 
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drawn.  Don't  you  see,  we'd  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone  ?  " 

"  We'll  let  that  plan  simmer,  then,"  said  Robrlng  ; 
"and  turn  our  first  attention  to  ghosts.  In  what 
form  are  they  to  come  ? ' 

"  I  heard  a  storv  once,"  said  Bill.  "  that  might  do 

•>  O 

for  the  outline  of  our  drama." 

"  Out  with  it,  then,  if  it's  for  our  profit." 
With  this  there  was  an  evident  drawing  together  of 
the  group,  accompanied  with  sufficient  noise  to  enable 
Tom  to  move  cautiously,  and  forward  somewhat  his 
plan.  As  he  lay  down,  he  had  noticed  near  him  one 
of  the  balls  from  the  bowling-alley,  and  he  had  been 
moving  a  little  at  a  time  to  get  possession  of  it.  Now 
he  drew  it  quickly  toward  him,  while  with  the  other 
hand  he  took  some  matches  from  his  pocket.  He  felt 
very  sure  lie  was  entirely  screened  from  observation 
by  the  benches ;  and,  provided  his  movements  were 
not  heard,  could  do  what  he  wished.  By  wetting  the 
matches,  he  kept  them  from  exploding,  and  made 
their  illuminating  power  so  permanent  that  he  could 
easily  do  what  he  chose  in  the  way  of  portraying 
figures. 

O 

Tom  had  become  so  interested  in  his  own  experi- 
ments that  he  lost  the  thread  of  their  storv.  But  he 

tt 

soon  found  they  were  drawing  toward  a  crisis,  where 
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a  ball  of  fire  rolled  into  their  midst  would  pretty 
thoroughly  test  the  strength  of  their  nerves. 

''As  I  was  telling  YOU  "  he  heard  Bill  sav,  "  there 

O        V  *     ' 

had  been  perfect  quiet  for  three  nights ;  and  most  of 
them  began  to  think  what  Mac  said  about  seeing  the 
figure  was  one  of  his  dreams.  They  had  heard  the 
noise,  and  that  they  could  not  deny;  but  it  might  be 
rats  or  cats,  or  anything  that  casts  a  shadow.  And 
so  they  made  fun  of  Mac,  and  called  him  '  moony ?  or 
'luny'half  the  time.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  they 
were  all  going  comfortably  to  sleep,  thinking  of  any- 
thing but  ghosts,  when,  just  where  Mac  had  told  them, 
a  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  most  horrible  figure, 
just  like  a  skeleton  of  red-hot  iron,  with  a  great 

bang " 

Bang !  went  Tom's  ball,  perfectly  glowing  with 
phosphorus,  and  rolled  directly  toward  the  group, 
while,  at  the  same  instant,  Tom  uncovered  a  horrid 
face  that  he  had  been  tracing  on  the  end  of  one  of 
the  benches,  to  strengthen  the  impression  of  the  super- 
natural, if  any  one  should  be  bold  enough  to  search 
whence  the  ball  came.  He  might  have  saved  himself 
that  trouble.  No  one  staved  for  a  second  look,  but 

tf 

away  they  all  sped,  tumbling  pell-mell  over  and  on  to 
each  other  in  the  dark,  too  dazed  with  fright  to  find 
the  door  at  once,  and  each  struggling  for  the  foremost 
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place,  lest  some  skeleton  hand  of  fire  should  reach 
out  from  the  ball  and  seize  the  hindmost — Tom, 
meantime,  keeping  up  a  small  thunder  with  the 
benches;  and  at  last,  seeing  how  entirely  panic- 
stricken  the  company  were,  hastily  rubbing  his  own 
face  with  the  phosphorus,  and  finally,  just  as  the  door 
opened,  sprang  after  them  with  a  terrific  howl. 

Tom  knew  there  could  be  no  better  time  for  reach- 
ing his  own  room  unobserved ;  so  he  sped  along  the 
hall  with  the  rest  of  them,  till  he  came  near  his  own 
door,  and  then  dropped  a  little  behind,  that  he  might 
enter  unobserved. 

When   he  was  fairly  in,  he  fell   into  a  chair,  and 

j 

burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  to  the 
unbounded  astonishment  of  Noll,  who  sat  there  read- 
ing and  quietly  waiting  for  his  return. 

Noll  could  make  nothing  of  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct; and  at  last  gave  Tom  a  good  shaking,  to'bring 
him  back  to  reason.  This  restored  Tom's  voice,  and 
he  called  so  lustily,  "  Put  out  the  light,"  that  Noll 
instinctivelv  obeved. 

V  * 

"  Whew !  "  ejaculated  Noll,  with  half  a  dozen  ex- 
pressions condensed  into  the  monosyllable,  as  Tom's 
face  and  hands  glared  at  him  through  the  dark. 

After  a  few  more  explosions  of  laughter,  that 
grew  less  and  less  violent,  Tom  walked  up,  relit  the 
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gas,  and  proceeded  to  wash  away  his  ghostly  shining, 
giving,  as  he  did  so,  the  sayings  and  doings  in  the 
gymnasium.  Noll  became  amused  and  mad  by  turns, 
and  ended  by  laughing  as  heartily  as  Tom  had  done. 
Before  either  of  them  had  half  sobered  down,  the 
tea-bell  rang. 

"  You'll  never  pass  muster,  Tom  !  Your  face 
shines  like  a  waxed  apple;  and  altogether,  you  show 
too  plainly  a  hard  scrubbing,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
subtle  fragrance  of  sulphur." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Tom,  "  I'll  creep  into  bed,  and 
if  the  Doctor  is  at  tea,  as  like  enough  he  may  be, 
just  send  him  around  to  look  at  this  interesting 
patient." 

Tom  covered  himself  up  in  bed,  and  indulged  in 
another  series  of  cachinnations ;  but  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  give  a  parting  injunction  : 

"  Look  at  all  the  faces,  and  pick  out  that  fright- 
ened crowd  if  you  can.  Dear  me  !  I  wish  I  could 
just  get  a  squint  at  them  without  betraying  myself. 
It  would  be  such  fun  !  Don't  forget  to  send  the 
Doctor  up,  though  ;  for  my  head  does  ache  wretch- 
edly." 

As  Noll  closed  the  door,  he  heard  a  succession  of 
smothered  "Ha!  ha's!'  that  nearly  unsettled  his 
forced  composure. 
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Half  way  down  the  hall,  Harry  Belmont  and  Dick 
Marion  overtook  him,  and  their  first  salutation  was : 

"  What  was  the  row  ?  " 

"  What  was  the  rumpus  ?  Do  tell  a  body,  if  you 
know  !  Such  a  rush  and  clatter  of  feet,  and  then 
such  a  silence  ! ' 

"Didn't  see  it !"  answered  Noll,  curtly,  afraid  to 
say  more,  lest  he  should  betray  himself  by  laughing. 

"That's  just  what  we  didn't,  either;  but  did  you 
hear  it?  "  persisted  Dick  Marvin. 

"  I'm  not  deaf." 

"  \Vell  then,  perhaps  you  can  give  a  good  guess  as 
to  what  was  the  matter." 

"  It  sounded  like  some  people  running  through  the 
hall." 

"  Oh !  so  we  thought  at  first,"  said  Dick,  with  a 
sneer;  "  but  finally  came  to  think  'twas  the  echo  of 
your  i  footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time.' 

" Or,  more  likely,"  retorted  Noll,  laughing,  "the 
grating  of  my  snow-shoes  sliding  down  the  frozen 
passages  of  your  esteem  ! ' 

Harry  laughed  at  this  passage  of  arms  between  his 
two  companions,  and  even  Dick  was  sufficiently  molli- 
fied to  smile. 

As  they  entered  the  dining-room,  Harry,  seeing 
nothing  of  Tom,  turned  to  Noll,  saying1: 
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"  Where's  Tom  ?  " 

"  In  his  bed  with  the  headache ;  and  I  am  going  to 
send  the  Doctor  to  him." 

Noll  kept  his  face  straight  now,  and  also  when  he 
requested  the  Doctor  to  see  Tom  ;  but  he  told  Harry 
afterwards,  that  though  he  in  every  instance  spoke 
the  literal  truth,  he  felt  like  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite, 
seeing  what  a  false  impression  he  was  giving. 

The  scene  at  the  supper-table  was  sufficiently  inter- 
esting to  Noll,  studying  faces,  as  he  did,  with  a  pur- 
pose. There  were  not  less  than  ten  excited  ones  that 
attracted  his  particular  attention.  Some  were  pale, 
with  bright  spots  on  one  or  both  cheeks ;  and  some 
were  very  pale ;  but  all  had  a  peculiar  startled  ex- 
pression, not  at  all  like  that  given  by  ordinary  fright; 
and  with  all  of  them  he  noticed  a  tendency  to  start 
and  look  behind  them  upon  the  occurrence  of  any 
sharp  sound.  There  were  three  others  whose  appear- 
ance puzzled  him,  but  he  at  last  concluded  they  had 
been  at  some  other  mischief. 

Noll  noticed,  too,  that  Dr.  Starbrook  scanned  the 
boys  with  more  than  his  usual  passing  glance  ;  and 
was  aware  of  his  eyes  resting  upon  him,  when  his 
own  had  made  rather  an  absorbed  tour  of  the  table. 
Noll  answered  the  glance  by  looking  question ingly  at 

some  of  the  most  excited   faces.     He  was  glad  to  see 

M 
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that  the  Doctor  was  aware  that  something  that  might 
mean  mischief  was  working;  a  little  more  visibly  than 

O  J 

usual  among  the  order-defying  clique ;  and,  with  his 
faith  in  the  Doctor's  penetration  now  that  his  suspi- 
cions were  aroused,  he  felt  sure  that  the  plotters  would 
be  put  to  confusion  without  his  having  to  take  any 
active  part  in  unmasking  their  proceedings.  His 
compassion  for  the  little  boys  who  were  to  be  so 
dreadfully  frightened,  had  been  urging  him  to  step 
forward  in  their  behalf,  despite  his  aversion  to  appear 
in  the  r6le  of  informer ;  but  now  the  Doctor's  watch- 
fulness seemed  to  have  opened  the  way  for  their  pro- 
tection, and  his  escape  from  a  disagreeable  duty. 

Stopping  in  the  library  to  get  a  book,  he  saw  Dr. 
Starbrook  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Stanley ;  and  with 
his  heart  still  further  frightened,  he  went  in  search  of 

O  / 

his  room-mate.  He  was  to  spend  the  reading-hour 
with  Paul  Neville.  They  were  to  commence  "  The 

•/ 

Last  of  the  Barons,'7  and  Noll  wished  to  make  sure 
of  Harry  in  the  group,  as  he  was  an  appreciative 
listener,  as  well  as  a  good  reader. 

When  the  door  finally  closed  behind  the  boys  that 
composed  an  authorized  reading  circle,  and  which  usu- 
ally included  Tom  Wood,  Noll  could  not  restrain  his 
desire  to  have  a  good  laugh  with  some  one  over  Tom's 
ingenious  method  of  scattering  the  conspirators.  Af- 
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ter  first  exacting  a  promise  that  what  he  had  to  say 
was  not  to  be  told  bevond  their  fraternity,  he  drew 

**  w    f 

such  a  ludicrous  picture  of  Tom's  adventure  and  the 
utter  terror  in  their  flight  of  the  boys  before  the  aveng- 
ino-  ball  of  fire,  that  their  hilarious  outbursts  drew 

is 

upon  them  a  visit  from  Tutor  MandeviUe,  and  even 
his  coining  into  the  room  was  not  sufficient  to  quiet 
the  most  mirth-loving  of  the  group.  Noll  was  the 
onlv  one  who  retained  sufficient  composure  to  speak, 
and  he  frankly  said  : 

*'  Mr.  MandeviUe,  I  have  been  telling  a  story  that 
has  worked  all  this  mischief.  AYe  did  not  mean  to  be 

disorderly ;  but ': 

»  t 

"We  couldn't  help  it,"  interrupted  Paul,  and  then 
dropped  off  again  into  a  most  mirth-provoking  chuckle. 
"I'd  like  to  make  you  a  sharer  in  our  fun,  but  I'm 
afraid  it  wouldn't  be  quite  the  thing.  So  if  you  will 
excuse  us  we'll  try  to  behave  better  in  future." 

As  the  boys  were  evidently  seated  for  their  legiti- 
mate reading,  Mr.  MandeviUe  had  the  good  sense  to 
pass  on  and  leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
book. 

Meantime,  Tom  had  grown  composed  enough  to 
turn  all  that  he  had  heard  over  in  his  mind,  and 
when  the  Doctor  came  up  after  tea  he  had  nearly  re- 
covered his  natural  appearance,  and  he  thought  him 
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merely  feverish,  and  promised  to  look  in  upon  him  in 
the  morning. 

Tom's  sickness  was  not  of  long  duration ;  and  on  the 
second  day  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  classes,  but 
during  that  time  his  ill-wishers  had  not  been  idle. 
Two  letters  had  been  handed  to  him  with  the  morn- 
ing mail,  on  neither  side  of  which  did  he  recognize 
the  handwriting.  The  one  bearing  the  earliest  date 
was  prefaced  with  some  questions  beyond  the  limits  of 
ordinary  class-books,  but  which  Tom,  in  his  love  for 
chemistry,  might  be  supposed  able  to  answer.  The 
main  body  of  the  effusion  was  a  frivolous,  coquettish 
production,  and  ended  with  a  request  that  the  answer 
should  be  directed  to  G.  S.,  and  left  in  a  certain 
drawer  in  the  laboratorv.  The  second  letter  added 

•/ 

somewhat  to  the  previous  questions,  and  reproached 
Tom  for  dilatoriness  in  responding  to  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. Tom's  first  feeling  on  reading  the  letters  was 
one  of  unmingled  surprise  at  receiving  such  a  commu- 
nication from  Miss  Grace  Starbrook,  for  there  was  no 
other  G.  S.  in  the  institution  from  whom  the  missives 
could  possibly  come.  At  first  there  came  no  question 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  correspondent ;  and  he 
had  taken  out  his  writing  materials  to  give  the  answer 
in  good  faith,  when  a  second  reading  made  him  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  if  Miss  Grace  reallv  wished  this 
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information  she  would  take  such  means  of  gaining  it. 
While  he  debated  what  to  do,  it  flashed  into  his  mind 
that  possibly  this  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  plot  con- 
cocted in  the  gymnasium,  which  the  boys  had  agreed 
to  "  let  simmer,"  so  he  decided  to  keep  silence  and 
wait  for  farther  developments.  From  that  time  on- 
ward not  a  day  passed  without  a  note  by  some  means 
finding  its  way  to  Tom's  room.  Although  he  had  so 
fully  made  up  his  mind,  under  no  circumstances  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  clandestine  correspondence, 
that  after  the  first  three  letters  he  did  not  even  open 
the  envelopes,  he  could  not  put  aside  a  sense  of  un- 
easiness and  annoyance ;  and  when  at  last  it  occurred 

•>  f 

to  him  that  it  was  not  unlikely  that  Miss  Grace  was 
undergoing  a  similar  persecution,  he  determined  to  go 
to  Norton  Duane  for  advice.  Taking  with  him  the 
unwelcomed  letters,  he  tapped  at  Norton's  door,  and 
finding  that  young  gentleman  alone,  laid  the  subject 
before  him.  While  Tom  was  telling  his  story  Noll 
examined  the  letters,  and  said,  in  a  surprised  tone  : 

"  Why,  you  haven't  opened  half  of  these !  and  this 
last  one  looks  to  be  genuine ;  the  writing  is  certainly 
like  a  ladv's." 

ti 

"  Yes,  Noll,  I  know  it  does ;  and  that  makes  me 
afraid  Miss  Grace  has  been  sent  letters  purporting  to 
come  from  me,  till  she  has  become  so  disgusted  that 
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she  could  keep  silence  no  longer,  and  has  sent  me  a 
sharp  lecture  to  stop  the  performance." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  so,"  said  Norton,  slowly,  and  af- 
ter a  moment  added  :  "  But,  Tom,  whv  don't  you 

/  7  •/  •/ 

open  this  one?  It  may  help  you  to  come  to  a  decision 
as  to  what  it  is  best  to  do." 

"  Well,  Noll,  I'm  just  certain  this  thing  will  come 
up  for  judgment  some  day,  and  I'd  far  rather  be  able  to 
show  those  documents  unopened  in  proof  of  my  inno- 
cence. If  I  was  the  only  person  likely  to  suffer  in 
consequence,  I'd  let  the  thing  rest  in  that  way,  and  the 
unmanly  crew  might  '  paddle  their  own  canoe '  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas  of  propriety — they'll  come  to  grief 
in  the  breakers  fast  enough !  But  when  I  think  of 

^j 

what  they  may  be  writing  to  Miss  Grace,  I  have  an 
idea  it's  not  the  right  thing  to  keep  still;  and  yet, 
what  shall  I  do?" 

"  Take  the  letters  to  the  young  lady  herself  and  ask 

•f  ^J  V 

if  she  wrote  them,"  suggested  Norton. 

"  Would  you  like  to  take  that  in  as  agreeable  pas- 
time?"— and  Tom  opened  his  eyes  with  an  indescriba- 
ble expression,  and  then  smiled  grimly,  as  lie  added  : 
"  Imagine  me  as  having  presented  the  letters,  and  she 
as  having  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  them  ;  wouldn't 
she  think  me  a  presumptuous  idiot,  to  have  believed 
for  a  moment  they  were  anything  but  a  hoax?' 

»  »  o 
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"  There  is  a  possibility  in  that  direction/'  assented 
Norton,  "  that  does  not  leave  sucli  a  line  of  duty  '  a 

•> 

flowery  path  of  ease';  and  still,  Tom,  I  don't  believe 
you  are  mistaken  in  your  original  supposition  that 
this  is  a  veritable  letter  from  Miss  Grace." 

After  ranch  farther  discussion  pro  and  con,  it  was 
finally  decided  that  Tom  should  see  Dr.  Starbrook  in 
the  morning,  and  tell  him  enough  of  what  was  going 
on  to  have  him  understand  that  if  his  daughter  re- 

<— • 

ceived  letters  purporting  to  come  from  him,  they  were 
•written  by  some  one  wishing  to  bring  him  into  dis- 
grace. 

"  And  now,  Tom,"  said  Noll,  in  his  most  reassur- 
ing tone,  "  don't  worry  your  head  about  the  matter." 

An    hour   later,    when   the   study-bell    rans;,  Tom 

/  v  O/ 

picked  up  the  letters  from  the  table,  saying,  as  he 
thrust  them  into  his  pocket : 

"I  don't  see  what  makes  me  so  uneasv  about  these 

t/ 

miserable   scrawls:    but   thev   seem    like   some    live 

9  •/ 

things  flapping  about  in  my  pocket,  trying  to  get  free, 
while  I  most  unjustifiably  shut  them  in,  and  tell  them 
to  stop  their  howling."  And  Tom  turned  to  go  to 
his  own  room,  little  thinking  what  precious  time  he 
was  losing. 

Harrv  met  Tom  at  the  door,  and  asked,  hastily : 

"  » 

"Can't  vou  stay  in  here  to-night?     I  saw  three  of 

tf  tf  O 
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the   enemy  with    their    heads    together   as     I    came 
through  the  hall,  and  I  know  that  always  means  mis- 

d?  *  > 

chief.     And   I'm   afraid   they'll   pitch  into  you,  now 
that  you  are  alone  over  there." 

•> 

"  I'd  risk  my  brains  under  my  new  night-lock ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  company,  I  should  be  glad  to 
come  over." 

"And  then,  if  Manderville  comes  this  way,  he's 
real  clever;  and  hasn't  forgotten  the  days  when  he 
had  to  mind  rules." 

"Do!'  chimed  in  Noll.  "And  after  study  we'll 
conjure  up  something  to  call  back  your  merry  mood." 

Everything  seemed  to  work  favorably.  The  de- 
sired permission  was  obtained,  and  after  a  merry  hour 
the  boys  slept  soundly. 

About  midnight,  Harry  started  up,  exclaiming: 
"What's  that?'  After  they  were  altogether  awake, 
he  could  not  tell  what  roused  him,  and  they  were 

/  *- 

settling  back  again  to  sleep,  thinking  he  must  have 
been  dreaming,  when  they  were  thoroughly  roused  by 
the  most  hideous  and  peculiar  noise  outside.  It  was 
such  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  noise,  such  an  unheard-of 
combination  of  shriek,  and  groan,  and  maniacal 
laughter,  that  with  one  spring  they  were  all  at  the 
window  together,  and  had  the  sash  thrown  up,  and 
their  heads  thrust  out  before  a  second  thought  passed 
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through  their  brains.     Their  room  was  on  the  court- 

<^ 

yard  side  of  the  house,  and  there  a  most  novel  sight 
presented  itself.  Every  inhabited  window  opening  on 
the  court  was  graced  like  theirs,  with  one  or  more 
startled  faces  that  glared  ghostly  and  white  in  the 
glow  of  a  brilliantly  lighted  transparency  that  filled 
the  window  of  Tom's  room. 

No  little  ingenuity  had  been  expended  in  construct- 
ing the  transparency,  which  upon  examination  was 
found  to  be  a  shadow  picture.  Some  one,  with  con- 
siderable skill,  had  taken  a  photograph  of  Miss  Grace 
Starbrook,  and,  by  cutting  it  out  by  the  outline,  and 
scratching  away  the  card-board  to  secure  the  shading, 
had  produced  a  fine  bust-picture,  easily  recognizable  as 
Miss  Grace.  A  bright  light,  with  a  reflector  placed 
with  the  photograph  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
white  shade,  was  all  the  machinery  required  to  perfect 
the  representation. 

The  moment  that  the   household  was  sufficiently 

•* 

roused  the  din  ceased,  and  was  followed  by  a  serenade. 
The  music  chosen  was  the  old-fashioned  tune,  "  Sleep- 
ing, I  Dreamed,  Love,"  and  was  carried  by  four 
voices,  with  a  violin  accompaniment.  No  singers 
were  visible;  and  whence  the  sound  came  was  a  most 
perplexing  question.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  proceed 
from  beneath  the  windows  on  Dr.  Starbrook's  side  of 
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the  court ;  then  again  it  as  certainly  came  from  some 
region  overhead ;  and  then,  before  much  time  had 

O  /    .  ' 

been  allowed  for  speculation  as  to  whether  the  per- 
formers could  be  hidden  among  the  chimney  tops,  it 
was  as  quickly  transferred  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
picture. 

The  mass  of  the  bovs,  thinking  little  of  the  infrac- 

•/       7  O 

tion  of  the  rules,  and  caring  less  for  the  feelings  of 
those  whose  interests  were  most  nearly  touched  by  the 
performance,  enjoyed  the  scene  and  the  music,  and 
clapped  their  hands  as  vigorously  in  applause  as 
though  this  had  been  the  production  of  the  concert- 
room. 

As.  had  been  anticipated  by  the  conspirators,  Dr. 
Starbrook  and  family  were  among  the  spectators  of 
the  scene ;  but  their  windows  were  instantly  closed, 
and  the  curtains  drawn  down  with  such  emphasis, 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  their  opinion  of 
the  affair. 

Poor  Tom  Wood  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
auger  and  chagrin;  and  kept  saying  to  himself  by 
turns,  as  he  hurried  on  his  clothes : 

"I'll  give  it  to  those  fellows,  if  I  can  find  them 
out,  or  I'm  not  the  Tom  Wood  I  think  myself  to  be. 
Oh,  why  did  I  waste  those  precious  hours  last 
night  •  ?" 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Torn  ? '  said  both 
Noll  and  Harry,  catching  hold  of  him,  and  drawing 
him  back  into  the  room  as  he  was  starting  off,  half 
dressed. 

"  I'm  going  straight  to  the  Doctor  with  these" 

holding  up  the  letters.  "I  can  do  nothing  now,  but 
help  him  to  ferret  out  the  rascals,  and  offer  to  be  off 
too,  if  he  thinks  I  am  implicated  in  the  matter." 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  then,  and  go  in  decent  shape; 
and  Harry  and  I  will  both  go  with  you." 

It  was  well  Tom  had  as  self-possessed  a  friend  as 
Noll  with  him;  or,  in  his  disordered  state  of  mind 
and  clothes,  he  would  have  made  a  very  unfavorable 

V 

impression  upon  Dr.  Starbrook. 

Collecting  his  scattered  senses  as  he,  in  a  measure, 
finished  dressing,  another  mood  came  over  Tom,  and 
he  sat  down,  exclaiming  in  most  dolorous  tone : 

"  Oh,  boys,  I  don't  think  the  Doctor  will  believe 
one  word  I  say  about  the  letters." 

"Why,  of  course  he  will.  How  absurd  of  you, 
Tom,  to  think  that!''  protested  Noll,  warmly. 

"If  it  were  you,  Noll,  it  would  be  a  different  thin?. 

*»  7  /  O 

But  I've  humbugged  and  lied  to  him  so  in  days  gone 
by,  that  I  don't  deserve  to  be  believed." 

"  Now,  Tom,"  argued  Harry,  "  Dr.  Starbrook,  and 
every  one  else,  knows  how  differently  you  have  con- 

W  f  v         * 
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ducted  yourself  of  late;  aud  it's  ridiculous  for  you  to 
take  such  a  down-hearted  view  of  the  case.'7 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  Hal,  to  say  that;  and 
if  I  were  Harry  Belmont,  probably  I  should  feel  just 
so.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  fellow  like  me,  having: 

'  O 

faith  to  think  other  people  will  believe  in  him,  when 
there's  such  a  showing  as  this  against  him" — Tom 
held  up  the  letters,  and  motioned  toward  his  room — 
"  to  my  mind  is  much  like  asserting  that  the  day  of 
miracles  has  returned." 

"  For  once,  Tom,  you  are  in  luck,"  said  Noll,  in  a 
most  reassuring  voice.  "  I  can  vouch  for  your  hav- 
ing told  me  about  the  gymnasium  plot,  and  also  hav- 
ing shown  me  the  letters ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
my  advice,  the  Doctor  would  have  had  them  last 
night.  The  evidence  is  so  strong,  he'll  have  to  be- 
lieve whether  he  wishes  to  or  not.  So  pluck  up 
heart,  man,  and  come  along.  We'll  have  it  straight 

'  J  CJ  ^2 

before  we  sleep." 

"  I  only  hope  you  may  be  a  true  prophet,"  sighed 
Tom,  as  he,  accompanied  by  his  two  friends,  started 
to  go  in  search  of  the  Doctor.  "  But  it  will  be  hard, 
with  such  a  Imp-hazard  record  as  mine  has  been  since 
I  came  here,  to  persuade  any  one  that  this  is  not  an- 
other of  my  developments  after  the  old  style." 

The  boys  met  Dr.  Starbrook  just  within  the  hall  of 
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the  school  building,  and  Tom,  without  any  preface, 
presented  the  letters,  saying : 

"  I  ouo;ht  to  have  handed  these  to  vou  before,  that 

o  * 

you  might  have  stopped  any  mischief  that  was  going 
forward/' 

Dr.  Starbrook  looked  utterly  mystified  by  Tom's 
words  and  action  ;  but,  nevertheless,  asked  the  boys 
into  the  library,  and,  lighting  the  gas,  turned  his  eyes 
from  the  letters  to  the  youths  before  him,  asking : 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

Noll,  in  few  words,  told  of  the  scene  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  some  plan  was 
to  be  adopted  for  disgracing  Tom.  The  Doctor  re- 
membered the  excited  faces  at  the  supper-table ;  and, 
after  the  explanation,  Noll  continued  : 

"  We  suppose  these  letters,  and  the  transparency, 
are  the  working  out  of  that  plot;'  and  then  added 
quickly,  as  he  thought  the  Doctor  was  about  to  speak 
before  all  the  evidence  had  been  given  in : 

"  Tom  showed  them  to  me  last  night,  and  would 
have  brought  them  to  you  then,  but  I  persuaded  him 
to  wait  till  morning.  I  am  sorry,  as  things  have 
turned  out,  that  I  did  not  let  him  take  his  own 


course.' 


"And,"  added  Harry,  anxious  that  Tom  should  be 
vindicated  on  all  points,  "  he  spent  the  evening  with 
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us;  and,  as  I  had  seen  some  of  the  boys  that  I  knew 
to  be  his  ill-wishers  talking  together,  we  got  permis- 
sion from  Mr.  Mandeville  for  him  to  stay  all  night 
with  us;  and  so  the  enemy  walked  in,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  room  without  anv  trouble." 

f 

"  Well/7  said  the  Doctor,  with  an  evident  lessening 
of  the  sternness  and  perplexity  of  his  face,  "  you  have 
certainly  introduced  very  good  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  innocence  of  vour  friend.  And  now  we  will 

V 

see  if  the  letters  throw  any  light  upon  the  other 
feature  of  the  subject." 

The  Doctor  read  the  letters  as  deliberately  as 
though  enjoying  an  agreeable  pastime,  and  the  boys 
became  impatient  over  the  delay.  At  last  he  handed 
all  but  the  latest  to  them,  saying : 

"  These  are  evidently  gotten-up  things,  and  if  you 
have  any  curiosity  in  the  matter,  you  may  as  well 
read  them  ;  but  do  not  destroy  them,  as  I  wish  them 


asrain." 


The  boys,  absorbed  in  their  reading,  did  not  notice 
the  puzzled  expression  that  came  into  the  Doctor's 
face  during  the  perusal  of  the  reserved  letter,  that 
changed  to  one  of  amusement,  and  finallv  to  one  of 

^J  V 

approval,  as  he  came  to  the  end  of  it. 

"I'm  glad  I  didn't  open  these,"  Tom  said.  (il 
couldn't  have  acted  like  mvself  with  all  this  nonsense 
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working  in  my  head  " — as  he  folded  the  epistles  pre- 
paratory to  returning  them  to  the  Doctor. 

"  I,  too,  am  glad,  for  your  own  sake,  that  you  let 
them  so  wisely  alone,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  only  I  wish 
I  had  seen  them  one  day  earlier.  This  other  letter/7 
continued  he,  without  offering  it  for  the  boys  to  read, 
"is  from  my  daughter.  She  had  been  annoyed  by 
letters,  and  wrote  to  warn  you  that  unless  they  were 
immediately  discontinued,  she  should  make  complaint, 
and  have  them  stopped." 

u  I  was  afraid  they  would  say  uncivil  things,  and 
that  she  would  believe  the  letters  were  from  me." 
Tom's  tone  and  attitude  were  so  dejected,  that  the 
Doctor  said,  promptly : 

"I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  have  had  nothing 

to  do  with  this  matter,  other  than  as  beiuo;  the  iuno- 

*  ~ 

cent  one  for  whose  disgrace  this  plot  was  contrived ; 
and  I  will  soon  satisfy  my  daughter  that  such  is  the 
case.  So  you  may  go  with  the  assurance  that  you  are 
entirely  exonerated  in  the  matter." 

After  detaining  the  boys  a  few  moments  longer,  to 
express  his  pleasure  in  their  studiousness  and  good 
conduct  during  the  past  weeks,  and  paying  Tom  a 
deserved  compliment  for  hiirh  standing;  in  his  classes, 

1  ~  O  " 

he  dismissed  them  with  the  admonition  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  say  nothing  of  the  letters. 
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As  soon  as  they  passed  beyond  the  Doctor's  hear- 
ing, Noll,  after  the  orthodox  boy  fashion,  patted  Torn 
on  the  back,  saying : 

"  There  now,  Tom,  never  again  say  your  past  record 
will  weigh  against  your  being  believed." 

"I  am  fortunate,"  responded  Tom,  "in  having  two 
such  friends  to  certify  to  my  good  behavior.  Even 
after  all  the  Doctor's  encouraging  words,  I  cannot 
believe  that  my  conduct,  uu endorsed  by  such  respect- 
able witnesses,  would  have  brought  me  off  with  such 
flying  colors." 

"I  admire  modest  v ,"  said  Noll,   facetiously.  "  but 

•>     7  /  •>     / 

really  I  think  you  are  carrying  it  too  far.  So  you 
will  please  step  up  on  to  the  platform  of  your  present 
doings,  and  go  forward  according  to  the  higher 
level" 

"  I  wish,"  said  Tom,  ignoring  Noll's  remarks, 
"  that  the  Doctor  had  seen  fit  to  trust  us  with  that 
other  letter.  I'd  rather  have  read  that  than  all  the 
other  gotteu-up  trash  put  together." 

"Well, "said  Harry,  laughing,  "  the  letter  was  to 
you ;  and  according  to  law,  you  can  go  and  de- 
mand it." 

"I  think,"  said  Tom,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "as 
the  case  stands,  I  must  be  magnanimous,  and  stifle 

t  O  / 

rav  curiosity.' 
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Returning  to  their  own  rooms,  they  found  the 
offending  transparency  had  been  removed,  and  such  a 
measure  of  quiet  had  been  restored  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  hour  seemed  more  the  fabric  of  a  dream 
than  sober  reality  calling  for  unrelenting  judgment. 

The  boys  sat  down  in  Noll's  room,  naturally  more 
disposed  to  talk  over  the  past,  and  speculate  upon 
the  future,  than  to  return  to  their  beds.  At  last, 
however,  Noll  said  : 

"  Probably  it  will  be  wiser  for  us  to  turn  in,  and 
have  a  good  nap  before  daylight,  than  sit  here  chat- 


tering. 


"  Good  advice,  most  assuredly,"  said  Noll,  prepar- 
ing to  resume  the  night's  interrupted  repose. 

Tom  lingered  a  few  moments,  and  then  sprang  up, 


saying  : 


"  I  may  as  well  turn  in  in  my  own  bunk.  No  one 
will  molest  me  after  this,  Fm  sure." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  arguments,  Tom  was  off, 
and  soon  safe  under  the  protection  of  a  curious  night- 
lock  of  his  own  invention,  not  known  among  the 
patents,  but  in  which  he  placed  implicit  trust. 

The  truth  was  Tom,  underneath  the  over-coating 
of  rough  habits  and  don't-care  manners,  had  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  nature,  and  he  did  not  choose  that 

his  restlessness  should  betray,  even  to  his  friends,  how 

N 
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much  the  incidents  of  the  past  few  days  had  annoyed 
him. 

In  the  morning,  the  unusual  stir,  and  clustering  of 
groups  on  every  side,  showed,  in  some  measure,  the 
thorough  excitement  pervading  the  school ;  and  Dr. 
Starbrook,  judging  that  nothing  profitable  could  be 
attended  to  till  its  primary  cause  had  been  removed, 
called  the  scholars  together  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  and  at  once  commenced  his  inquiries  for  the 
ringleaders  of  the  disturbance. 

No  one  knew  how  he  came  by  his  information,  or 
whether  he  really  knew,  when  he  called  them  out, 
who  was  guilty.  Noll  believed  he  guessed  by  the 
frightened  faces  seen  at  tea  after  the  ghostly  scare ; 
but  that  was  mere  surmise  with  him. 

After  some  reproof,  all  the  boys  who  had  been 
called  forward  acknowledged  more  or  less  complicity 
in  the  matter ;  but  four  seemed  to  have  been  the 
ringleaders,  and  were  at  once  suspended  from  their 
classes,  and  finally,  after  further  examination,  expelled 
from  the  school,  and  the  next  week  took  their  depart- 
ure, much  to  the  relief  of  Dr.  Starbrook  and  his 
assistants. 

Mr.  Meecham,  too,  finding  himself  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  ridiculous  figure  he  presented  when 
thrown  on  his  back  by  the  shower  of  powder,  con- 
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eluded  to  accept  a  situation  offered  iii  another  academy, 
and  departed,  after  having  been  duly  honored  with  a 
supper  and  presentation. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Meecham  necessitated,  for 
the  present,  at  least,  much  changing  about  of  classes; 
for  Dr.  Starbrook  had  decided  to  be  in  no  haste  to 
engage  a  teacher,  till  he  was  well  satisfied  that  he  had 
secured  an  assistant  who  would  be  not  only  an  effi- 
cicut,  but  also  a  popular,  instructor. 

To  Harry  and  Norton,  most  of  the  changes  were  a 
matter  of  indifference;  but  when  they  learned  that 
for  one  division  they  had  been  promoted  to  be  under 
Mr.  Stanley's  care,  there  was  genuine  rejoicing 
between  them.  Norton  had  noticed,  without  com- 
menting upon  it,  how  much  Harry  seemed  to  know 
about  Mr.  Stanley's  doings,  and  now  gave  vent  to 
his  curiosity  by  asking  : 

"  By  the  wray,  Hal,  how  do  you  know  so  much 
about  Mr.  Stanley  3  and  his  ways  and  means  of  putting 
ideas  into  all  heads,  be  they  bright  or  stupid  ?  One 
would  think  vou  a  Junior,  at  the  very  least." 

*  J 

"  Oh  ! '  said  Harry,  laughing,  "  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  but  the  fame  of  this  same  Mr.  Stanley  turned 

V 

the  scale  in  favor  of  sending  me  here.  Frank  Pier- 
son,  one  of  our  near  neighbors,  graduated  here  last 

/  O  7      o 

Commencement,   and   he   was   never  tired  of  singing 
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the  praises  of  the  school  in  general,  and  of  Mr. 
Stanley  in  particular.  He  blew  the  trumpat  so  effect- 
ively that  I  was  gathered  in  among  the  recruits  ;  but 
Noll,  I  was  disappointed  when  I  found  that  his  good 
things  were  reserved  for  the  older  boys." 

"  And  so  were  we,  the  young  '  old  scholars ; J  but 
Hal,  I  heard  to-day  that  next  week  Mr.  Stanley  is  to 
inaugurate  another  'step  progressive;7  just  what  it 
will  be  like  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  to  be  called  the 
'  News  Hour/  and  the  whole  school  is  to  share  its 
benefits.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PLANS    FOR   THE   HOLIDAYS. 

DR.  STARBROOK  was  one  of  those  instructors 
who   are  alwavs  in   advance  of  their  scholars. 

*• 

If  there  was  a  defect  in  the  practical  working  of  any 
of  his  rules,  he  was  the  first  to  discover  it,  and  have 
it  so  modified  that  no  unnecessary  opposition  should 
be  called  forth  from  the  scholars.  And  now  that 
same  far-seeing  spirit  warned  him  that,  after  so  many 
excitements,  it  needed  something  more  than  a  simple 
return  to  the  quiet  round  of  labors  to  restore  the 
healthful  tone  of  earnest,  faithful  studv.  Fullv  real- 

7  *>  +> 

izing  this,  Dr.  Starbrook,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, originated  the  "News  Hour,"  which  was  to  supply 
novelty,  variety,  and,  as  the  events  of  the  day  brought 
it,  excitement  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  By 
these  changes,  he  hoped  to  satisfy  the  craving  for 
variety ;  and,  as  Christmas  was  drawing  near,  he 
requested  to  know  who  of  the  boys  were  expected  by 
their  parents  to  be  absent  from  the  school  during  the 
holidays.  For  the  others,  he  had  a  plan  for  amuse- 
ment, and  wished  the  vacation  to  pass  as  pleasantly  as 
it  could  anvwhere  out  of  their  own  homes.  At  the 

* 
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same  time  he  requested  all  to  think  over  games  and 
holiday  sports,  so  that  they  would  be  ready  to  aid  him 
with  suggestions  when  the  time  for  action  came. 

OO 

This,  of  course,  produced  a  flutter  of  excitement,  and 
stimulated  the  whole  school  to  look  forward. 

Harry,  Tom,  and  Noll,  though  expecting  to  be 
absent,  showed  none  the  less  interest  in  what  was 
going  on,  and  were  always  ready  to  join  in  the  expe- 
ditions to  secure  cedars  and  ground-pine  for  the  deco- 
rations. 

One  of  the  recitation  rooms  had  been  given  up  for 
the  greens;  and  during  all  play  hours  the  merry 
chatter  coming  up  from  that  region  told  how  much 
good-will  the  mere  festive  preparations  for  the  season 
infuse  into  everv-dav  life. 

*  * 

The  gymnasium  had  been  decided  upon  as  the  best 
room  for  the  Christmas  Eve  celebration,  and  was,  in 
a  measure,  turned  over  to  the  "  Decorating  Com- 
mittee." They  were  allowed  to  put  up  their  festoons 
wherever  they  chose,  and  the  gymnasts  respected  the 
greens,  and  whirled,  and  swung,  and  vaulted  in  the 
unoccupied  spaces. 

On  one  occasion  Tom,  who  had  been  helping  to  put 
up  decorations,  while  waiting  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
wreaths,  found  himself  accidentally  standing  near 
Miss  Grace  Starbrook,  who  was  tying  bright  berries 
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into  a  star  of  evergreen,  which  was  to  be  the  centre- 
piece of  the  long  east  window.  This  was  the  first 
time  they  had  met  to  exchange  more  than  a  simple 
good-morning  since  "  expulsion  day."  Tom  did  not 
vet  know  anything:  more  about  the  letter  that  had 

»  j  O 

been   reserved,  on  that  evening  in   the  library ;  and 

O  *     * 

though  strongly  tempted  by  his  embarrassed  feelings 
to  run  away,  he  stood  his  ground,  and  said,  "  Good- 
evening,"  determined  to  give  Miss  Grace  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  any  explanation  she  desired,  and  hoping 
also  that  his  curiositv  as  to  the  contents  of  those  she 

* 

had  received  would  be  in  a  measure  gratified. 

The  start  and  quick  blush  with  which  his  saluta- 
tion was  received,  made  him  fear  he  had  onlv  annoyed 

/  tf  w 

her ;  and  he  would  have  passed  on  without  more 
words,  but  she  called  him  back,  saying  hesitatingly, 
and  with  cheeks  burning : 

"  Mr.  Wood,  I  am  so  sorry  for  the  disagreeable 
things  that  my  dilatory  conduct  brought  upon  you, 
that  I  ought  not  to  let  you  go  away  without  an 
apology." 

Grace,  in  her  turn,  was  so  embarrassed  that  Tom, 
in  compassion,  would  have  made  light  of  the  subject, 
and  said  : 

"  Never  mind  for  me,  Miss  Starbrook.  It  has 
passed  now — and  the  mortification  has  been  so  much 
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worse  for  you  thau  for  me,  that  my  trouble  sinks  into 
insignificance  in  comparison." 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  so,"  interrupted  Grace. 
"  But  I  cannot  forget  that  the  whole  trouble  came 
through  my  want  of  decision  in  not  going  to  my 
father  at  once,  and  having  the  correspondence 
stopped." 

"  In  saying  that,  Miss  Starbrook,  you  equally  imply 
that  my  conduct  was  faulty  in  the  same  respect." 

"Oh,  by  no  means!5  protested  Grace,  quickly. 
"  You  were  supposed  to  have  no  doubt  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  epistles ;  and  think  of  my  mortification, 
had  they  been  so,  to  have  them  handed  to  my 
father ! " 

"  Though  I  did  not  in  the  least  believe  you  had 
written  them,  the  fear  of  it  had  a  share  in  keeping 
me  from  speaking  out.  But  there  was  added  another 
reason  that  would  not  operate  in  your  case ;  and  that 
was  the  invincible  dislike  to  appearing  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  informer." 

"  Yes,  I  see ;  and  in  a  measure  appreciate  the 
power  of  the  unwritten  code  to  hold  you  young  men 
within  its  bounds.  And  we  girls  are  taught  almost 
as  strenuously  that  women  are  to  appeal  at  once  for 
redress  to  their  natural  protector,  be  it  father,  brother, 
or  husband ;  and  so  I  must  take  the  greater  blame/' 
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"Did  von  really  think  that  the  letters  were  from 

»  V 

me?"  questioned  Tom,  finding  it  growing  easier  to 
talk  freelv  with  this  lively  vouni»;  ladv. 

*  J      J  O  » 

"  I  had  in  the  first  instance  no  reason  to  question 
the  authenticity  of  the  production,  as  it  was  merely  a 
polite  request  for  information  upon  some  points  of  the 
old  fashions  in  dress,  that  you  said — or,  rather,  the 
letter  said — you  needed  in  preparation  for  a  society 
debate.  I  sent  some  ancient  fashion  magazines,  with 
the  briefest  possible  note  that  you  could  have  more 
papers  by  calling  upon  my  mother  for  them.  The 
answer  to  this  was  such  an  overflowing  epistle  of 
thanks,  that  I  had  an  intuitive  sense  that  there  was 
some  humbu£o;ery  about  it,  and  would  not  answer  an- 

CO        J 

other  letter,  though  they  came  by  twos  and  threes  in 
a  day." 

"  What  a  double-dved  set  of  schemers  thev  were  !' 

»  •• 

exclaimed  Tom.  "  They  meant  to  keep  all  the  fun  to 
themselves  by  personating  both  you  and  me.  The 
last  letter  was  the  only  one  of  yours  that  I  received." 
Noticing  a  blush  creeping  into  Miss  Grace's  face,  he 
continued,  hastily  :  "And  I  did  not  read  that." 

"  I  think  you  were  sensible,"  said  Grace,  with 
emphasis.  "And  I  only  wish  I  could  compliment 
myself  on  the  same  score,  but  the  temptation  was  too 
great  to  be  resisted ;  for,  indeed,  the  productions  were 
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"  Unwonted  silence  of  the  sex  ! "  repeated  Grace, 
with  a  quizzical  expression.  aTheu  I  take  it,  you  be- 
lieve the  old  tradition,  that  when  the  boon  of  speech 
was  bestowed  upon  humanity,  woman  graspingly 
secured  nine-tenths  of  it." 

Tom  laughed  heartily;  then  bowing  to  mark  the 
compliment,  replied  : 

"I  know  nothing  about  what  men  in  general  think 
of  the  matter,  but  this  I  can  sav  for  mvself :  When  I 

7  tf  it 

am  made  to  covet,  it  is  by  woman's  facile  tongue  and 
ready  repartee." 

Grace  looked  quickly  up  at  the  handsome  youth 
before  her,  with  the  self-deprecating  bearing  so 
strangely  becoming,  and  recognized  that  a  change  had 
come  over  this  quondam  leader  in  mischief,  so  to  dig- 
nify him,  that  it  was  as  if  another  person  had  taken 
on  his  lineaments ;  and  though  no  word  of  commend- 
ation passed  her  lips,  the  unspoken  compliment  of 
respect  in  her  manner,  cheered  Tom  onward  and  up- 
ward toward  a  higher  and  better  future.  Grace 
noticed  the  alacrity  with  which  he  did  her  bidding, 
but  she  had  no  so-called  clairvoyant  sense  bv  which  to 

v  *• 

read  the  comfort  that  stole  into  his  heart,  as  he  more 
and  more  realized  that  his  by-gone  misdeeds  had  not 
raised  a  barrier,  over  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  pass  into  the  favor  and  respect  of  all  good  people. 
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Then,  too,  the  awkwardness  that  naturally  came  from 
the  manner  in  which  their  names  had  been  associated 
had  been  overcome,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  passing 
into  a  new  laud  of  liberty — as  indeed  he  was — that 
land  of  freedom  from  the  ascendancy  of  sin. 

Grace  had  been  busv  with  her  work  all  the  time. 

*-  ' 

and  her  store  of  red  berries  being  exhausted,  she  sent 
Tom  for  a  fresh  supply,  and  afterwards  detained 
him  to  help  in  tying  them  in  their  place.  Tom  had 
no  objection  to  this,  as  the  whole  Starbrook  family 
were  in  the  room  when  he  returned,  and  the  Doctor 
treated  him  with  marked  attention,  to  show  that  he 
found  no  fault  with  him  for  what  had  been  done. 

Grace's  star  —  it  was  of  her  own  designing — 
looked  beautiful  when  in  its  place  at  the  top  of  the 
long  window ;  but  it  made  the  rest  of  the  space  look 
so  bare  that  nothing  would  do  but  that  a  long  wreath 
must  pass  entirely  around  over  the  arch  of  the  win- 
dow, and  Torn  was  deputed  to  get  together  a  party 
of  workers  and  execute  the  order  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  only  one  specimen  out  of  many  where 
the  work  multiplied  under  the  designer's  hands.  The 
final  result  was  a  most  elaborately  trimmed  room,  a 
little  incongruous  in  plan,  as  no  one  person  had  been 
chief  director,  but  withal  beautiful  enough  to  chal- 
lenge admiration  rather  than  criticism. 
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The  plan  for  the  evening  entertainment  had  like- 
wise grown  from  a  tree  and  supper,  to  include  sing- 
ing, tableaux,  and  a  charade.  In  the  preparation  of 
all  these,  Tom,  Harry,  and  Noll  were  as  active  as  if 
they  intended  to  remain  and  share  in  the  enjoyment. 

Dr.  Starbrook  seriously  questioned  the  propriety  of 
allowing  so  much  of  the  energy  of  his  school  to  be 
spent  in  such  a  manner;  but  after  considering  the  dis- 
agreeable excitement  under  which  thev  had  all  labored, 

O  *  / 

thought  this  was  perhaps  the  best  preparation  that 
could  be  given  for  the  new  reign  of  order  and  ener- 
getic study,  as  cheerful  and  pleasurable  emotions  are 
alwavs  conducive  to  the  free  action  of  the  mind. 

* 

Noll  and  Tom  had  become  so  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  school  preparations,  that  they  were  half  in- 
clined to  let  the  natural  dread  of  going  among 
strangers  turn  them  from  their  proposed  visit.  Noll 
did  not  say  much  upon  the  subject,  but  Tom  in  his 
outspoken  way  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  on  the 
evening  before  their  departure. 

u  Hal,"  said  he,  as  he  stood  watching  his  friend's 
careful  packing  of  his  valise,  "  Fve  half  a  mind  to 
stav  here,  after  all." 

*•  ' 

"Why,  what's  in  the  wind  now?"  said  Harry,  in 
a  disappointed  tone,  and  dropping  a  handful  of 
articles  into  his  valise  without  any  reference  to  order. 
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"  What  under  the  sun  possesses  you?  I  thought  you 
were  most  as  glad  as  I  to  go  and  see  the  old  place ! ' 
The  expression  of  disappointment  had  been  merged 
in  that  of  extreme  surprise ;  which  again  changed  to 
regret  as  he  continued  :  "  I  know  my  mother  will  feel 
like  sending  me  back  after  you  if  you  don't  come  to 
reason.  But  what  is  the  matter,  Tom  ? ): 

"  No  reason,  so  far  as  reason  goes,  at  all,"  answered 
Tom,  evidently  much  embarrassed.  "  But,  Hal,  I  shall 
feel  so  like  a  boor  in  your  home — I  know  I  shall — I 
haven't  had  a  very  smooth  bringing  up,  so  far " 

"  Well,"  interrupted  Harry,  "  if  that's  all  you  have 
to  offer,  we  needn't  hear  the  end  of  the  story.  I 

•4 

didn't  think  vou  seemed  much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Belmont 

V 

when  she  held  forth  in  Starbrook  Hall ;  and  as  for 
Woodside,  we  are  not  heavy  on  the  formalities  out 
there " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  interrupted  Tom,  hesitatingly,  "  but 
you  know  well  enough,  Hal,  it's  above  my  manner?  just 
yet ;  some  day,  possibly,  when  I've  smoothed  off  the 
worst  corners,  I  can  come  without  feeling  so." 

"  Nonsense,  now,  Tom  ;  you're  over  modest,  or  over 
proud,  I  don't  know  which  ;  but  granting  the  worst 
you've  said  of  yourself  to  be  true — which  it  is  not — 
when  will  a  better  time  come  to  be<nn  the  °:entlemau 

<— >  o 

you're  bound  to  be,  or  where's  a  better  place?" 
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"  It's  a  deal  easier  here  where  I  don't  stand  in  awe 
of  the  lookers  on." 

"  Easier  fiddle-sticks ! '  retorted  Harry,  getting 
provoked  at  Tom's  persistent  holding  back.  "  What's 
a  fellow  good  for,  if  he's  to  look  out  for  the  easy, 
always?" 

"  Now,  Hal,"  retorted  Tom,  in  his  turn  provoked, 
"  you  know  well  enough  it  isn't  the  easy,  in  the  sense 
of  labor  shirking,  that  I'm  asking  for.  I  could  stand 
forty  Professors,  and  all  the  lessons  they  had  a  mind 
to  pile  on,  better  than  this  stepping  into  your  fine- 
polished  home,  that's  a  fact " 

"  Why,  Tom,"  interrupted  Harry,  "  we  are  not  grand 
at  all ;  only  comfortable,  and  as  for  making  mistakes, 
no  body'll  think  the  worse  of  you  for  good-natured 
blunders — that,  I  suppose  is  the  orthodox  way  of  rub- 
bing on  the  polish ;  so  don't  be  unreasonable,  but  be 
off  and  pack  your  properties  as  quick  as  possible." 

"  I  don't  know,"  faltered  Tom,  irresolutely.  "  I 
suppose  it  wouldn't  be  proper  to  back  out  now,  when 
I  have  accepted  your  mother's  invitation,  but " 

Tom  hesitated  so  long  that  Harry  again  stopped 
with  his  packing,  and  finally  repeated  his  word  : 

"Well, 'But ?'" 

At  last,  Noll,  who  had  all  along  been  listening  to 
the  conversation  without  taking  part  in  it,  said  : 
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"  Now,  Hal,  I  tell  you  what.  I  feel  just  like  Tom, 
about  goiug  to  your  house,  and  shall  be  precious  glad 
when  the  ice  is  broken — but  I'm  not  going  to  twist 
off,  for  all  that.  Come,  Tom,  spunk  up,  and  we'll 
face  the  music  together,  and  keep  eacli  other  in  coun- 
tenance." 

"  Why,  Noll ! '":  Tom's  tone  indicated  a  visible 
relief,  in  finding  that  his  companion  also  was  looking 
forward  with  dread  as  well  as  pleasure  to  the  antici- 
pated visit.  "  I  thought  you  felt  at  ease  anywhere, 
and  could  go  into  the  presence  of  kings  unabashed." 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  all  brass  ?  It  might  be 
comfortable  so  far  as  a  fellow  himself  was  concerned, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  bv-standers,  deliver  me  from 

*  s 

being  the  companion  of  such  a  man  ! ' 

"  Well,"  said  Harry,  good  naturedly,  "  if  you  are 
through  your  experience  meeting,  do  be  off  both  of 
you  and  pack  your  peculiarities  speedily,  so  as  to 
have  time  for  a  respectable  nap.  You  know  we  have 
to  start  at  a  most  uncivilized  hour  in  the  morning." 

Without  any  further  demur,  Tom  went  to  his 
room  to  prepare  for  the  journey,  and  only  showed 
his  anxiety  about  it  by  frequent  appearances  at  the 
door,  to  ask  if  this  or  that  article  would  be  necessary 
during  his  stay  at  Woodside. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MR.  STANLEY'S  "NEWS  HOURS." 

T)EFORE  the  boys  finally  retired,  Norton  stopped 
U  a  moment  to  listen,  and  then  going  to  the  win- 
dow, called  Harry  to  look  and  see  how  the  clouds 
were  coming  up.  Their  view  of  the  sky  was  rather 
limited,  as  the  windows  opened  upon  the  court-yard. 
Through  the  one  open  side,  looking  toward  the  south, 
they  could  see  heavy  masses  of  clouds  hanging  on  the 
horizon,  and  moving  slowly  and  steadily  upward. 
After  studying  the  si^ht  for  some  minutes,  Harrv 

*  O 

said,  "  If  one  were  afraid  of  wind,  he  would  probably 
cry  out  l  Tornado  ! ' 

"  It  looks  much  like  that  to  me,"  assented  Norton. 
"  We  might  as  well  '  hang  up  our  fiddle  '  for  getting 
off  to-morrow." 

"  Well,"  said  Harrv,  in  a  tone  that  acknowledged 

*  * 

the  correctness  of  Noll's  most  dismal  prediction,  "  if 
we  do  set  blocked  in  here  for  twenty-four  hours,  it'll 

O  " 

not  make  any  great  difference  in  our  plans.  You 
know  we  were  given  three  extra  days  because  we  had 
so  far  to  go." 

"Yes,  Hal,  I  know  that's  so;  but  after  all,  when 

O  209 
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one  has  made  up  his  mind  for  a  start  he  doesn't  like 
to  be  balked." 

"That's  true,  Noll ;  but  I  can  tell  yon  it's  no  fun 
to  be  snowed-iii  on  a  train.  I  got  almost  frozen  and 
starved  once,  and  have  had  a  wholesome  horror  ever 
since  of  starting  in  the  face  of  a  storm." 

"There  is  this  comfort  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  '  ill 
wind/  Hal,  '  that  is  bound  to  blow  good  somewhere.' 
It  will  keep  us  for  the  first  of  Mr.  Stanley's  'News 
Hours/  and  that  was  the  one  thing  I  was  the  most 
unwilling  to  lose  by  taking  the  longer  vacation.  So 
'  here's  a  heart  for  any  fate '  " — and  Norton,  with  a 
quick  dash,  got  into  bed. 

Harry  waltzed  round  the  room,  laughing  as  he 
drew  down  curtains  and  put  out  the  light;  and  finally, 
as  he  pulled  the  blankets  about  him,  matched  Noll's 

line : 

;t  Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

The  sleep  of  the  boys  was  not  as  sound  as  it  would 
have  been  had  there  lingered  no  hope  of  the  journey 
on  the  morrow,  and  long  before  daylight  they  were 

»<         O  J 

roused  bv  the  shrieking  and  howling  of  the  wind,  and 

*  O  O 

the  dashing  of  sleet  and  snow  against  the  window-pane. 
"Whew!"  exclaimed  Norton,  "the  weather's  hav- 
ing a  perfect  carnival  of  noise,  to  say  the  least  I  'J 
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"  I  should  think  so,"  assented  Harrv,  in  a  startled 

/  *    7 

tone,  and  then  sprang  up  and  lighted  the  lamp. 

"Now,  Hal,  what's  that  for?"  said  Norton.  "Do 
you  expect  to  put  down  the  storm  with  your  little 
six-penny  light?7 

"Noll,  if  those  shakv  windows  should  come  crash- 

if 

ing  in,  as  windows  have  been  known  to  do,  I'd  far 
rather  have  some  other  clothes  than  bed-clothes  about 


me/ 


"  Now,  that  you  have  suggested  it,  I  think  I'm  of 
the  same  opinion,  but  it  is  a  nuisance  to  turn  out  at 
this  uncivilized  hour ;  it  would  be  bad  enough  if  we 
were  to  go  off  on  that  train." 

Before  Norton  had  finished  dressing;,  both  bovs  ex- 

O/  * 

claimed  together,  "What's  that?7  as  a  heavy  crash 
was  followed  by  the  sound  of  something  rolling  across 
the  roof.  Harry  drew  up  the  curtain,  and  then 
said : 

"  I  cannot  be  sure  in  this  dim  light,  but  I  think 
one  of  the  southeast  chimneys  has  gone." 

The  crash  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  lights 
in  most  of  the  windows,  and  it  took  awav  slisrhtlv 

*  O  » 

from  the  terror  of  the  storm  to  feel  that  thev  had  com- 

t> 

panionship.  When  morning  at  last  dawned,  two 
blinds  and  another  ohimnev  were  found  to  have  been 

tt 

blown  from  the  most  exposed  corner  of  the  building; 
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but  beyond  these  easily  repaired  damages  the  place 
had  suffered  no  material  injury. 

As  the  sun  came  up,  the  wind  so  far  subsided  that 
it  was  no  longer  a  terror ;  but  the  frequent  flurries  of 
snow,  and  the  drifts  that  had  already  assumed  unusual 
proportions,  were  such  effectual  advisers,  that  it  did 
not  need  Dr.  Starbrook's  words  to  decide  the  boys  to 
delay  starting  at  least  one  day. 

In  consequence  of  the  disturbed  night,  Mr.  Stanley 
had  a  weary  looking  assemblage  when,  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  session,  the  whole  school  was  gath- 
ered together  for  the  "  News  Hour."  Having  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  younger  scholars  to  such  a 
degree  of  silence  that  his  plan  of  exercises  could  be 
explained,  he  said : 

"  Mv  you  no;  friends,  I  have  a  few  words  to  sav  to 

•/    •/  o  «• 

you  especially."  This  secured  their  attention,  and  he 
went  on  :  "  Dr.  Starbrook  thinks  you  are  too  young; 

v  v  O 

to  enjoy  much  in,  or  get  much  good  from  this  study 
hour ;  but  I  have  a  fancy  for  taking  little  bovs  all 

/  if  O  V 

around  the  world  with  me,  to  see  and  hear  what  is 
going  on ;  and  I  have  asked  as  a  special  favor  to  my- 
self that  he  would  let  you  be  here.  And  now,  how 

»/ 

long  you  stay  in  the  class  depends  entirely  upon  the 
behavior  of  each  one.  Whoever  is  disorderly  has 

•> 

signed  his  own  '  ticket  of  leave,'  and  can  at  once  re- 
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turn  to  his  desk  and  resume  his  usual  studies."  The 
smile  and  the  expression  of  the  face  were  very  at- 
tractive persuaders  as  he  concluded :  "  And  now  I 
hope  I  shall  keep  all  of  you  with  me,  and  that  we 
shall  have  man}  pleasant  journeys  together." 

Taking  up  some  papers  that  were  laid  in  order  on 
his  desk,  Mr.  Stanley  then  read  short  articles  from 
one  after  another,  giving  the  latest  and  most  import- 
ant news  from  different  countries,  and  when  an  event 
of  particular  interest  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
any  place,  some  boy  was  sent  to  one  of  the  large  maps 
to  point  it  out.  By  the  time  the  news  was  given, 
even  in  these  short  paragraphs,  many  places  and  the 
names  of  manv  noted  men  had  been  referred  to.  Then 

tf 

Mr.  Stanley  read  off  the  list  of  prominent  men,  giving 
a  chance  for  any  scholar  to  say  who  these  men  were; 
a  little  questioning  elicited  the  nationality  and  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  most  of  them;  of  the  others, 
Mr.  Stanley  said  : 

"  There  is  not  a  name  on  this  list  that  I  am  willing 
one  in  this  class  should  fail  to  remember."  Mr. 
Stanley  smiled  as  he  turned  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to 
include  his  whole  audience,  and  then  said:  "  For  this 
week  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  misquote  the  old 
adage  as  applying  to  you : 

'These  not  to  know,  argues  thyself  unknown.' 
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Our  next  meeting  will  be  after  the  holidays ;   and  I 

*        j 

shall  expect  the  class  to  study  up,  and  give  a  very 
short,  but  comprehensive  history  of  each  of  these,  to 
you,  unknown  great  men ;  and  I  shall  not  find  fault 
with  any  one  who  keeps  through  the  vacation  a  con- 
cise journal  of  events  to  be  read  at  our  next  session. 
My  own  labors  for  the  class,  meantime,  will  be  con- 
fined to  arranging  a  stereopticon,  by  means  of  which 
I  can  show  you  the  places  where  the  events  we  read 
about  from  time  to  time  take  place.  When  we  have 
worked  and  traveled  together  for  a  few  weeks,  I  can 
tell  better  what  duties  to  assign  to  different  indi- 
viduals. I  am  going  to  have  you  all  contribute 
something  for  the  general  information  ;  for  this  is  to 
be  a  '  mutual  benefit  society.'  There  are  so  mauv  of 

*  v 

us,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  travel  alt  around  the 
globe  three  times  a  week.  Our  meetings  will  be  each 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.'7  Noticing  one 

J   7  .     7  J  O 

of  the  youngest  of  the  boys,  Norwood  Ho  well,  look- 
ing greatly  interested,  Mr.  Stanley  turned  to  him, 
saving:  u Norwood,  I  think  vou  told  me  vou  spent 

*  O  *  v  L 

one  winter  in  Florida.  Did  you  collect  any  curiosi- 
ties while  you  were  there  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir — lots  of  them  ! ' 

"  If  your  mother  is  willing,  will  vou  bring  some  of 

•/  *  O 

them  back  with  vou  at  the  close  of  the  vacation  ?  " 
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A  multitude  of  hands  went  up  all  around  the 
room ;  and  when  Mr.  Stanley  gave  permission  to 
speak,  there  was  volunteered  the  loan  of  quite  a 
respectable  cabinet  of  curiosities.  After  warning  the 
boys  not  to  bring  specimens  that  were  valuable,  and 
would  be  easily  injured,  or  that  were  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  a  cabinet  at  home,  he  said  : 

"  You  had  best  look  through  our  cabinet  here 
before  you  leave ;  for  there  would  be  110  sense  in 
duplicating  our  collection.  And  then  remember  that 
suitable  contributions  from  the  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  are  all  welcome ;  and  we  will  get 
what  ideas  \ve  can  from  them.  There  is  one  more 
proposition  that  I  have  to  offer  before  we  close,  and  I 
am  going  to  have  the  question  decided  by  the  vote  of 
the  class,  and  that  is,  Shall  we  have  a  general  journal 
kept  of  our  proceedings,  called  '  Chronicles  of  the 
News  Hour/  these  chronicles  to  be  written  up  by  such 
scholars  as  I  shall  from  time  to  time  designate  for 

O 

that  duty ;  or  shall  I  leave  each  of  you  to  keep,  or 
not  to  keep,  a  journal  of  our  doings,  as  you  may  feel 
disposed?' 

Mr.  Stanley  then  told  the  boys  they  could  have  ten 
minutes  for  discussion  before  they  would  be  called 
upon  for  a  decision.  The  first  utter  confusion  of 
voices  gradually  subsided,  and  at  last  toned  down  into 
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a  well-ordered  debate  between  half  a  dozen  of  the 
most  independent  thinkers  in  the  school.  When  the 
vote  was  finally  taken,  it  was  decided  to  have  the 
"Chronicles,"  and  to  have  them  very  fully  written 
up;  and,  in  addition,  every  one  who  could  write  with 
reasonable  rapidity  was  advised  to  keep  his  own  jour- 
nal. An  impromptu  resolution  was  offered,  that  Mr. 
Stanley  should  be  requested  to  assume  the  title  of 
Editor  of  the  Chronicles ;  and  on  his  acceptance  of 
the  position,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given.  And  so 
closed  the  first  "  News  Hour." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HARRY   AND   HIS   FRIENDS   AT   WOODSIDE. 

THE  cold  gray  of  the  winter  morning  had  seen  the 
boys  changing  cars  at  a  village  several  miles 
from  Starbrook  Hall ;  and  the  great  bell  of  the  "City 
Hall '  slowly  struck  the  midnight  hour  as  they 
opened  the  hospitable  door  of  Woodside. 

Noll's  heart  resumed  its  regular  beat,  and  the  quak- 
ing of  Tom's  knees  subsided,  when  they  met  on  the 
very  threshold  the  warm  welcome  of  Mrs.  Belmont. 
Her  cheery  tones  had  hardly  subsided,  when  a  digni- 
fied gentleman  joined  the  group,  and  gave  Harry  such 
a  fatherly  greeting  that  the  other  boys  did  not  wait 
for  their  own  share  of  the  welcome  before  exchanging 
in  an  undertone  the  reassuring  words :  "  He's  a  brick." 

Before  the  salutations  of  his  companions  had  been 
finished,  Harry  pushed  past  his  parents  into  the  par- 
lor, calling,  in  no  measured  tone : 

"  Sis,  sis,  where  are  you  ? '  Receiving  no  response, 
he  continued,  fretfully :  "What's  the  use  of  trving_ 

•/  * 

one's  patience  at  this  hour  with  hide  and  seek?' 
Harry  was   peering  behind   curtains,   and  jerking 

open  doors  in  his  impatient  search,  and  was  on  the 

217 
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point  of  springing  up-stairs,  supposing  her  to  be  in 
her  room,  when  Mrs.  Belmont,  laughing  at  his  impa- 
tience, called  him  back,  saying  : 

"  You   will   have  to  wait   till    to-morrow,   Harrv. 

* 

Ulee  went  home  with   her  Aunt  Stace  on  Saturday, 

*>    f 

and  will  not  be  back  till  to-morrow." 

"How  provoking!"  growled  Harry,  quite  willing 
to  appear  as  disappointed  as  the  occasion  demanded. 
"  I  suppose  she  didn't  care  for  a  few  hours  more  or 
less  of  not  seeing  me." 

"No  doubt,  it  would  be  a  great  self-denial  to  forego 
your  smile  so  long,"  suggested  Mrs.  Belmont,  sarcas- 
tically. "  But  I  think  Ulee  will  survive  it,  being 
unconscious  of  her  loss." 

"Now,  mother,"  pleaded  Harry,  deprecatiugly,  and 
smoothing  away  the  frown. 

"Now,  my  son,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Belmont,  raising 
her  hand  in  sportive  warning,  "your  sister  will  come 
home  to-morrow,  and  you  must  accept  the  trial  of 
your  patience." 

A  deep-drawn  sigh  from  Noll  testified  as  to  the 
interest  he  felt  in  the  subject  under  discussion,  and 
gave  the  clue  to  the  unusual  nervousness  of  his  move- 
ments. They  both,  however,  passed  unobserved  in 
the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  announcement  of 
supper  for  the  travelers. 
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A  nice  hot  supper  in  a  cozy  breakfast-room  during 
the  "  wee  small  hours."  and  after  a  whole  dav  of  such 

'  ¥ 

fare  as  can  be  snatched  at  railroad  stations,  might  rea- 
sonably be  called  enjoyable,  even  by  those  in  the 
every-day  experience  of  home  comfort.  To  our  weary 
trio,  the  exchange  from  the  long  tables  that,  be  they 
never  so  liberally  provided,  always  in  comparison 
look  desolate,  this  seemed  the  acme  of  all  that  was 
possible  in  the  line  of  small  feasts;  and  they  were  in 
no  haste  to  finish.  But,  with  all  their  efforts  to  pro- 
long the  meal,  the  end  came  at  last,  and  they  were 
ushered  to  their  rooms — Harry  pleading  hard  for  a 
look  into  the  nursery,  and  the  privilege  of  kissing 
the  two  young  Belmouts,  who  still  occupied  cribs  in 
that  cheerful  portion  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Belniont, 
however,  was  inexorable  on  that  point,  well  knowing 
that  the  excitable  Max  would  neither  take  rest  again 
that  night,  nor  give  rest  to  any  who  were  so  inclined. 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Belmout's  caution  to  Harry, 
that  he  must  not  forget  that  his  guests  needed  sleep, 
even  if  he  did  not  feel  the  want  of  it  himself,  the 
boys  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  room  assigned  to  Tom, 
talking  over  the  events  of  the  day. 

Both  Noll  and  Tom  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
what  could  be  seen  in  the  night  of  "Woodsicle ;  and 
Tom  finally  wound  up  a  long  panegyric  by  asking : 
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"  How  does  it  happen,  Hal,  that  you  never  bragged 
of  this  at  school  ?7 

"  Oh  !    I  thought  Will  Scott  could  do  enough  in 

o  o 

that  line  for  the  whole  class.  Besides,  home  is  home ; 
and  I  didn't  care  to  have  everybody  gassing  me  about 
these  personal  surroundings." 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  frankly,  "  I  know  I  haven't 
cared  to  talk  overmuch  about  my  home  ;  but  I  thought 
that  was  because  we  had  such  harum-scarum  house- 
keeping there.  It  seems  as  though  money  enough 
went  into  that  establishment  to  keep  a  regiment ;  but 
nothing  but  disorder  is  the  result.  I  don't  know  as 
it  is  anybody's  fault  in  particular ;  for  mother's  sick 
half  the  time,  and  my  father  is  not  much  on  the 
order  question,  and  so  we  go " 

"  My  home,"  said  Noll,  speaking  slowly,  and  evi- 
dently wishing  to  encourage  Tom  to  be  something 
independent  of  surroundings,  "is  not  wanting  in 
order  or  elegance ;  but  there's  so  much  of  the  set 
finish  about  all  things,  that  a  great  stiff  breeze  of 
disorder  would  be  a  blessed  thing  in  the  house." 

"Well,  well!"  said  Tom,  in  his  brisk  way,  "here 
we  are  slandering  our  ancestral  mansions,  and  all 
because  we  were  taken  so  by  surprise  in  consequence 
of  Harry's  silence.  "  But,"  said  he,  returning  to 
seriousness,  "there's  one  thing  about  it — I  should 
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never  have  come  here,  had  I  thought  the  place  half 
so  grand " 

"You  don't  seem,"  interrupted  Harry,  laughingly, 
"  to  stand  in  such  dreadful  awe,  after  all." 

"  No,  I  guess  I  don't.  That  cosy  supper  broke 
the  ice,  and  set  me  free." 

"Well,  mind  you  keep  free;  let  nothing  again  put 
vou  into  the  awkward  bondage  of  bashful  ness." 

V  O 

The  striking  of  the  mantel-clock  for  two  so  far 
roused  the  boys  to  the  present  sense  of  duty,  that 
Harry  and  Noll  withdrew  into  their  room.  As  the 
door  of  communication  with  Tom's  room  stood  wide 
open,  there  was  little  of  a  confidential  character  said, 
though  Noll  could  not  refrain  from  alluding  to  his 
disappointment,  when  Harry  took  from  his  drawer  a 
recent  photograph  of  his  sister  Julia,  or  Ulee,  as  she 
was  usually  called. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  think  it  foolish,  but  I  feel 
completely  mixed  up  by  having  the  original  of  that 
moved  off  beyond  my  reach,  just  when  I  thought  the 
moment  had  come  for  me  to  look  on  something 

like "  Noll's  voice  trembled,  and  he  did  not  finish 

the  sentence.  After  a  moment,  he  continued  :  "  I 
don't  know  whether  I  want  to  see  her  or  not — if  she 
is  like  Elsie,  or  if  she  is  not,  it  is  most  as  bad  either 
wav " 
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"  Probably  she  is  not,"  argued  Harry,  wishing  to 
quiet  Noll's  excitement ;  "  people  are  not  often  very 
much  alike  both  in  feature  and  color;  and  that  makes 
the  effect  very  different,  even  if  we  do  not  take  the 
manner  into  account." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  assented  Noll,  in  such  a 
matter-of-fact  tone,  that  any  one  knowing  him  less 

»• 

than  Harry  did,  would  have  dismissed  any  further 
anxiety  in  the  matter,  and  taken  a  good  night's  rest 
for  them  both  for  granted.  But  Harry,  though  say- 
ing nothing  more  upon  the  subject,  could  not  put 
aside  a  sympathetic  nervousness  for  his  friend  ;  and, 
consequently,  though  feigning  sleep,  kept  listening  to 
his  breathing,  hoping  forgetfuluess  would  come.  For- 
getfulness  did  come  to  Harry  ;  but  Noll  counted  the 
hours,  measured  off  by  the  mantel-clock,  till  the  cold 
gray  of  the  morning  revealed  in  outline  all  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room  ;  then,  as  if  because  he  had  given 
up  all  thought  of  sleep,  that  blessed  stealer  of  unwel- 
come thoughts  took  possession  of  the  boy.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  dressing-bell  and  Harry 
broke  the  spell,  and  dissipated  the  cloudy  mingling 
of  past  and  present  in  his  dream-land. 

Breakfast  at  "Woodside  was  a  most  genial  meal.  A 
few  flowers  from  the  green-house  were  always  on  the 
table.  These  it  was  Ulee's  dutv  to  gather,  but  John 

«  o  / 
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Dent,  the  gardener,  with  all  a  parent's  jealousy  for 
the  appearance  of  his  children,  never  let  her  absence 
banish  them  from  the  table ;  and  now,  on  the  eve  of 
the  holidays,  was  more  than  ever  lavish  in  his  display 
of  floral  treasures. 

When  the  boys  came  down,  Max  and  Maggie  were 
already  in  the  room,  and  lav  in  ambuscade  behind  an 

•>  f  v 

open  door,  ready  to  spring  out  upon  Harry  the  mo- 
ment they  heard  his  footsteps.  The  plan  worked 
admirably,  with  the  exception  of  one  miscalculation. 
In  the  confusion  of  six  boy  feet  putting  themselves 
down  as  lightly  as  may  be  on  the  heavy  carpets,  the 
little  ones  sprang  out  prematurely,  and  in  such  hot 
haste  that,  to  Tom's  amazement,  they  were  both 
snatching  at  him,  and  kissing  wherever  their  little 
mouths  could  find  a  convenient  place  of  salute. 

Noll  and  Harry  stood  back  laughing  and  wondering 

J  O 

how  long  this  would  last,  before  they  became  conscious 

«• 

of  their  mistake. 

Harry  never  told  whether  he  feared  Tom  might 

j 

become  embarrassed  by  this  extreme  friendliness,  or 
jealous  of  those  tokens  of  affection  bestowed  upon 
another,  but  presently  he  called  out : 

"  Now  isn't  it  a  stupid  little  Magsie  to  make  such 
a  blunder?" 

Maggie    heard    the   voice  of   her    brother   coming 
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from  a  distance,  and  in  utter  wonder  straightened 
herself  up  in  Tom's  arms.  Tom  had  not  been  back- 
ward in  taking  the  caresses,  though  well  aware  they 
were  meant  for  another ;  and  held  the  little  maiden 
fast.  Maggie,  with  eyes  very  round  and  staring, 
looked  first  at  Tom,  and  then  at  Harry,  in  utter 
amazement.  It  was  not  till  Harry,  half  strangled  by 
Max's  arms,  came  within  reach,  that  the  little  figure 
relaxed,  and  fairly  nestled  into  her  brother's  arms ; 
and  not  a  word  or  a  kiss  could  he  get  from  her.  The 
little  nose  was  pressed  close  up  under  his  ear,  and  the 
irregular  breath  and  winking  of  the  eye-lashes  kept 
the  ticklish  boy  twisting  about  and  laughing,  while 
he  petted  his  precious  armful.  "  Magsie,  Magsie, 
don't  rub  quite  so  hard,  or  you'll  take  my  very 
whiskers  oft"  clean  like  a  razor ;  and  what'll  your  big 
brother  do  without  a  hair  on  his  face  ? ' 

Maggie  showed  no  signs  of  changing  her  position, 
but  implied  her  appreciation  of  his  words  by  fingering 
his  face  all  over  in  search  of  the  hypothetical  ap- 
pendages alluded  to.  A  snap  at  the  fingers  when 
they  came  in  the  region  of  the  mouth,  called  out  a 
faint  chuckle;  and  as  the  experiment  was  repeated,  the 
coy  face  was  raised  far  enough  to  secure  a  peep  round 
into  the  brother's  eyes,  and  then  came  the  expostu- 
lating inquiry : 
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"  What  made  vou  cheat  us,  Harry  ?  " 

«  ^ 

"  Cheat  you,  pigeon  ?  Why,  1  had  no  thought  of 
such  a  thing  !  I  guess  you  mistaked  yourself." 

"No  we  didn't — we    didn't    know    they   earned." 

tf 

She  indicated  Tom  and  Noll  by  a  nod  respectively  for 
each. 

"  Well,  seeing  they  earned  all  the  same,  without 
vour  knowing  it,  can't  my  little  Ma^sie  welcome  her 

»  O  J  O 

brother's  friends,  and  shake  hands  like  a  ladv?" 

j 

"  Nonsense,  Harry,  don't  put  notions  in  that  baby's 
head  ;  she'll  be  asking  for  trails  and  all  sorts  of  folde- 
rols  before  her  head's  above  the  table." 

"Now,  papa,  see!"  cried  the  child,  struggling  to 
free  herself  from  her  brother's  arms.  "  I  do  be  higher 
than  the  table,  and  I  don't  want  ge-haws  this  great 
while." 

"  Ge-haws/'  inquired  the  father,  with  a  perfectly 
serious  face;  "  what's  that  you  call  by  such  an  oxeii- 
ish  sounding  name,  Missie?' 

"  Well,"  persisted  Maggie,  looking  coyly,  first  to 
one  and  then  to  another  of  the  circle,  "  I'm  sure  that's 
what  he  said  it  one  dav." 

tf 

"  Ge-haws — ge-haws?"  questioned  the  father,  "  per- 
haps mamma  can  enlighten  us  on  the  subject,  if  it's 
woman's  fixings." 

Maggie  sprang  away  to  her  mother,  and,  half  hid- 
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ing  in  her  skirts,  looked  up  so  pleadingly  for  relief 
from  the  word  dilemma,  that  Mrs.  Belmont,  smiling, 
answered  at  once : 

"Was  it  gew-gaws,  Pussy?* 

"Oh.  yes:  it  was  s;ew ''  the  mouth  remained 

J    J  J  O 

open,  struggling  in  vain  to  form  the  rest  of  the  word 
satisfactorily. 

(l  Haws,"  suggested  Harry,  mischievously. 

The  little  maiden  shook  her  head  and  remained 
silent,  refusing  as:ain  to  commit  herself  on  the  treach- 

/  O          G 

ous  word. 

"  Gew -break fast's  the  word  you  want  the  most,  is'nt 
it,  Missie  ?  " 

Max  was  twisting  himself  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes  around  Harry's  legs,  and  laughing  at  his 
brother's  clumsy  progress  toward  the  table.  Once 
there,  he  was  under  too  good  discipline  to  make  any 
vociferous  outbreak  till  after  the  blessing  was  asked. 
Then  there  came  such  a  mixed  catalogue  of  questions 
concerning  things  past  and  present  that  even  Mr. 
Belmont  did  not  always  preserve  his  gravity. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Belmont,  from  whose  word 
there  was  evidently  no  appeal  with  the  children, 
said : 

"  There,  Max,  that  will  do  for  the  present ;  we 
will  hear  some  one  else  talk  now." 
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"Just  one  question  more,  mamma,  please?"  pleaded 
the  boy. 

A  nod  from  Mrs.  Belmont  indicated  that  the  peti- 
tion was  granted,  and  Max,  making  the  most  of  the 
permission,  prefaced  it  with  an  explanation. 

"  You  see,  Harry,  there's  splendid  skating  down 
on  the  ice-pond,  where  they  sweep  it  off.  Won't  you 
take  me  down  there  ?J: 

"  You,  Maximilian  !  You  can't  stand  on  the  ice 
yet,  that  I  know  of.  Can  he,  Maggie?' 

"  I    a'u't    Maximilian ! '     retorted    the   boy.   more 

tf  * 

vexed  about  the  corruption  of  his  name  than  the 
slight  upon  his  accomplishment,  "and  I  have  got 
skates  to  slide  on,  but  I  haven't  used  them  much 
yet." 

" He  stands  nice  on  them  on  the  floor!'  put  in 
Maggie,  evidently  looking  up  to  Max  as  the  pattern 
in  all  bovish  feats. 

v 

"  How  far  off  is  your  pond,  Max?"  asked  Tom, 
partly  from  real  interest,  and  partly  to  have  some- 
thing to  sav. 

O  * 

"  Onlv   a  little    wav  down   there."     Max  made  a 

V  * 

very  indefinite  indication  of  the  direction    with   his 

hand,  and  then  asked,  "Would  von  like  to  2:0?     I 

• 

guess  mamma  would  let  me  show  you  the  wav." 
A   general    smile    round    the    table  confused  Max 
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somewhat,  but  he  was  reassured  by  Tom's  hearty  re- 
sponse to  his  plan  : 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  go  right  well,  if  your 
mother  will  let  you  take  care  of  me,  so  that  I  don't 
get  lost.  You  know  I'm  a  stranger  in  these  regions, 
and  need  a  guide." 

Mrs.  Belmont,  judging  from  the  tone  of  Tom's 
voice  that  he  really  would  like  to  take  the  child  with 
him,  gave  the  desired  permission,  and  then  held  up 
her  finger  to  indicate  that  Max  was  to  keep  his  gratu- 
lations  to  himself.  This  was  not  done  without  sun- 
dry clappings  together  of  feet  under  the  table ;  but  as 
the  noise  was  not  loud,  it  was  allowed  to  pass  without 
reproof.  While  the  above  negotiation  was  going  for- 
ward, Noll,  who  sat  next  to  Maggie,  had  made  a  whis- 
pered request  that  she  would  be  his  guide. 

"  Don't  know,  but  I'll  ask  Max  to  know  the  way 
for  us  all.  Will  I  ?  " 

Marine  waited  several  moments  for  a  chance  to  ask 

~~ 

Max,  but  he  was  too  busy  with  his  own  plans  to  give 
attention,  and  she  at  last  whispered,  with  an  important 
nod : 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  will ;  he  always  does  what  I  say, 
Maxv  does." 

* 

The  whispered  conversation  had  been  overheard  by 
Mrs.  Belmont,  and  she  smiled,  as  she  said  to  Noll : 
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a  You  see,  she  is  as  confident  as  a  grown  woman  of 

f  O 

her  power  of  winning  over  the  other  sex  to  do  her 
bidding." 

"  I  see,"  replied  Noll ;  "  and  I,  like  the  rest,  am  glad 
to  be  led,  and  would  like  nothing  better  than  takino- 

'  O  O 

her  on  the  ice,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  the  plan." 

The  permission  was  given,  and  a  caution  added  that 
the  boys  must  remember  the  children  could  not  bear 
such  long  frolics  out  of  doors  as  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking. 

Breakfast  over,  they  all  passed  into  the  library, 
where  Mr.  Belmont  conducted  family  worship.  There 
was  something  so  different,  in  the  small  cosy  room 
and  the  few  worshipers,  from  the  same  exercises 
when  held  in  Starbrook  Hall,  that  every  act  and  word 
had  the  force  of  a  new  experience.  In  the  portion  of 
the  Scripture  read  there  occurred  the  words  :  "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  It  seemed  to  Tom  like 
some  new  promise;  and  he  told  Harry  afterwards  that 
he  felt  as  though  Jesus  was  hearing  the  prayer  just  as 
certainly  as  if  he  were  standing  visibly  before  them 
all ;  and  it  was  encouraging  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
great  crowd  and  carried  up,  as  if  you  had  an  indi- 
vidual interest,  instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  lumped  in 
in  a  general  way  and  left  to  put  in  your  own  plea  for 
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identity.  When  Harry  protested  against  any  imputa- 
tion of  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Starbrook, 
Tom  replied : 

"  I  don't  mean,  Harry,  that  Dr.  Starbrook  does 
not  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  each  one  of  us  than 
we  deserve — I'm  sure  he  does  in  me — but  when 
there's  such  a  lot  of  us  cutting  up  generally,  and 
going  on  much  after  the  same  good-for-little  fashion, 
it  seems  as  though — now,  Hal,  I  don't  say  this  from 
any  want  of  reverence,  or  for  talk's  sake — but  it 
really  seems  to  me  as  though  the  Lord  would  get 
tired  of  all  our  day  after  day  stumblings,  and  fallings, 
and  asking  for  help,  and  helping  ourselves  so  little; 
and  wish  we  would  only  report  ourselves  once  in  a 
while,  when  we  had  made  some  progress,  or  were 
more  than  commonly  sorry  for  our  misdeeds " 

"Oh,  Tom  I"  interrupted  Harry. 

"Now,  Hal!"  interposed  Tom,  quickly,  unwilling 
that  his  friend  should  think  he  believed  in  that,  as 
being  the  right  and  proper  way  to  view  the  subject. 
"  You  know,  I  don't  believe  that  is  rijjht :  but  I  can't 

/  o         y 

altogether  help  such  suggestions  occasionally  when  we 
move  on  the  wholesale  plan.  But  here,  your  father 
made  it  seem  quite  different;  and  as  though  each 
thought  and  feeling  might  be  remembered  either  for 
our  comfort  or  our  confusion." 
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Tom's  closing  words  were  uttered  in  such  a  doubt- 
ful tone  that  Harry  felt  desirous  of  savins;  something 

•*  *f          O 

to  help  and  comfort ;  but  found  that  he  had  no  expe- 
rience of  his  own  on  which  to  base  any  very  encour- 
aging remarks.  So  he  commenced  casting  about  in 
his  memory  for  something  ready  made  to  hand  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  case;  but  his  ideas  seemed  all  in 
a  fog,  and  at  last  he  returned  to  the  straight  path  of 
speaking  just  what  he  thought,  instead  of  airing  some 
orthodox  opinions,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  except 
to  repeat  them. 

"  Tom,"  said  he  at  last,  "  we  don't  either  of  us  seem 
to  stand  in  the  best  place  in  the  world.  Yet,  I  know7, 
I  feel  ever  so  much  as  vou  do ;  and,  no  matter  how 

*  J 

hard  I  try  to  walk  straight,  and  say  and  do  the  right 
things,  affairs  get  horribly  mixed  up  every  now  and 
then." 

"  Well,  any  way,  I  don't  feel  like  giving  up,  and 
going  back  to  those  old  days,  when  I  led  the  ring 
at  Starbrook." 

"  So  far,  so  good,  for  you,  Tom.  But  as  for  me,  it 
seems  sometimes  as  though  I  grew  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  I  don't  mean  in  doing  big,  bad 
things " 

"  What  then?7'  queried  Tom,  as  Harry  hesitated  in 
stating  wherein  his  trouble  lay. 
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"Oh,  these  little  wrong  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Getting  mad,  and  teasing,  and  forty-eleven 
other  faults,  that  keep  me  ashamed  of  myself  half  the 
time." 

"  That's  just  my  case  too."  And  Tom  sighed  dis- 
mally. 

tf 

(i  Well,'7  said  Harry,  searching  in  his  valise  for  his 
skates,  "  I  liope  things  will  clear  up  by-and-by." 

"  Hal,"  said  Tom,  as  they  were  leaving  the  room, 
"aren't  these  Noll's  skates,  and  isn't  he  going  with 
us?" 

"  Of  course  he  is ;  and  I  do  wonder  what  keeps 
him  down-stairs  so  long." 

"Let's  take  his  coat  and  skates,  and  hurry  him  up. 
I'm  impatient  to  be  out  on  the  ice." 

"  Well,  bring  them  along,  if  you  like.  It  will 
save  five  minutes  of  sunshine." 

In  the  lower  hall  they  met  Maggie  leading  Noll 
around  to  look  at  the  things  she  thought  best  worth 
seeing  in  the  house.  They  had  already  been  in  the 
conservatorv,  and  seen  the  canary  birds  and  s;old  fish  ; 

»  /  •/  o 

and  now  she  was  insisting  upon  his  going  into  the 
drawing-room  to  look  at  the  hanging-baskets  in  the 
bay-window.  Noll  was  evidently  perfectly  happy  to 
surrender  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  little  maiden, 
and  listen  to  her  prattle;  and  to  the  boys'  impatient 
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appeal,  to  hurry  up  if  he  wanted  to  be  of  their  com- 
pany, he  replied,  quite  indifferently  : 

"Time  enough,  when  we've  gone  the  rounds.  Isn't 
there,  Marine?" 

7  OO 

"  Oh,  dust  wait  one  little  minute  more,"  pleaded 
Maggie,  looking  up  at  Harry,  and  dragging  at  Noll 
to  hurrv  him  into  the  room. 

tf 

Tom  and  Harry  followed,  as  much  to  pass  away 
the  time  as  from  anv  desire  to  see  the  baskets.  Tom 

'wf 

soon  commenced  a  survey  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
and  presently  called  to  Harry  : 

"  Whose  is  this  beautiful  face?7 

Harry  glanced  up,  and  said,  as  he  walked  across  the 
room  : 

"  That's  something  new,  and  I  must  look  at  it 
before  I  can  tell." 

Noll  and  Maggie  joined  the  group,  and  they  all 
stood  looking  at  a  portrait  in  oil  of  a  young  girl. 
Maggie  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Why,  that's  Uly,  Harry." 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  is,  Pussy.  But  it  does  not  look 
much  like  my  picture  of  her." 

Harry  glanced  at  Noll  to  see  if  the  portrait  im- 
pressed him  by  its  resemblance  to  his  sister.  Noll 
met  the  glance  frankly,  and  said,  knowing  that  Harry 
would  altogether  understand  him  : 
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"  The  color  of  the  eyes  and  hair  is  different  from 
what  I  thought,  judging  from  the  photograph." 

Noll  betrayed  no  excitement  in  voice  or  expression; 
but  while  he  continued  looking  at  the  picture,  Maggie 
commenced  stepping  uneasily  about,  and  finally  tried 
to  draw  her  hand  away,  almost  crying  as  she  said  : 

"  Don't — you  do  hurt  my's  hand." 

"  Forgive  me,  pet.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  such  a 
rough  old  chap  with  my  little  queen." 

"  Well,  Noll,"  said  Tom,  not  having  the  key  to  his 
particular  liking  for  Maggie,  and  noticing  in  some 
degree  his  emotion — "  I  didn't  think  you  carried  such 
a  soft  heart  under  your  waist-coat." 

"  Better  the  soft  spot  should  be  there  than  in  the 
head,  is  my  opinion." 

"  No  doubt !  no  doubt ! '  replied  Tom,  laughing. 
"  But  have  a  care ;  for  sometimes  it  spreads  up  to  the 
brain." 

"  Come,  boys,"  broke  in  Harry.  "  Let's  be  off,  or 
we'll  have  Max  howling  after  us  like  a  pack  of 
wolves.  Won't  we,  Max  ? ' 

That  young  gentleman  had  just  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  door,  coated,  and  mittened,  and  scarfed,  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  a  boy  of  his  size  could  carry. 

A  growl,  gruff  as  his  young  throat  could  compass, 
was  the  only  response. 
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Maggie  laughed,  and   commenced   dancing  about, 

CO  O  '  Or 

much  after  the  fashion  of  a  butterfly  over  a  flower. 
Noll  caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  saying : 

"  Ough  !  ough  !     We  must  find  a  refuge  for  the 

o  o  o 

babe,  where  the  giants  and  dragons  can't  get  her." 
And  danced  off  through  the  hall,  Maggie  laughing 
and  Max  following,  keeping  up  a  series  of  growls, 
sno-trestive  of  anything  more  than  of  wild  beasts. 

OO  «  O 

Mrs.  Belmont  met  them,  and  joining  in  the  frolic, 
fled  with  Maggie  into  the  dining-room,  where  Nancv 

DO  O  '  i 

had  already  made  her  appearance  with  every  avail- 
able winter  wrap.  Amid  much  laughter  and  twisting 
about,  the  little  maid  was  habited  for  the  excursion, 
and  seated  in  a  cushioned  sled  set  apart  for  her  espe- 
cial use. 

"Now,  guide,"  called  Tom  to  Max,  "you  must 
lead  the  way." 

Max,  all  importance,  stepped  to  the  front,  and 
started  off  down  the  walk  that  led  along  the  side  of 
the  house ;  and  going  through  the  garden,  opened  a 
side  gate,  and  came  out  upon  an  alley,  and  twisting 
and  turning  through  several  narrow  streets,  came 

CD  ^3  ' 

unexpectedly  soon  upon  a  small  common  near  the 
river.  At  the  farther  end  of  it,  in  a  basin  formed  by 
blasting  for  building  stone,  was  the  famous  pond,  now 
used  for  cutting  ice. 
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It  was,  as  Max  had  stated,  splendid  skating ;  for 
the  snow  was  kept  cleaned  off,  and  occasional  flooding 
resorted  to. 

The  boys  soon  had  on  their  skates,  Harry  at  last 
feeling  strong  enough  to  skate  for  a  short  time  with- 
out the  assistance  of  his  friends. 

Max,  confident  of  being  able  to  stand  anywhere, 
since  he  found  it  such  an  easy  thing  to  do  in  the  back 

*  O 

hall,  declined  the  proffered  assistance  of  Tom  farther 
than  to  strap  the  skates. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  Max's  experience  in 
trying  to  stand — all  enterprising  boys  have  passed 
through  so  nearly  the  same  performance  on  their  first 
skating  expedition.  Neither,  we  are  convinced,  will 
any  be  deterred  from  following  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  by  any  assurance  of  ours,  that  the  ice 
will  most  certainly  fly  up  on  the  back  of  the  head 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  admirable  chance 
for  the  studv  of  the  stars.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  Max 

v  *    7 

had  the  common  fate  of  beginners,  and  the  common 
reward  of  persevering  effort,  and  did  not  yield  to 
being  drawn  along  by  the  hands  till  he  had  really 
learned  to  stand  alone.  Then  he  would  submit  grace- 
fully to  leading-strings,  under  the  plea  of  fatigue, 

*  O  O    /  1  O 

and  enjoy  the  swift  whirl  round  and  round  the  pond 
between  Tom  and  Harry,  while  Maggie  was  equally 
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happy  chatting  with   Noll,  as  he  drew  her  up  and 
down  at  a  much  more  sober  pace. 

Not  forgetting  the  mother's  injunction  to  be 
careful  of  the  children,  the  boys  brought  them  home 
iu  due  season,  promising  another  excursion  after 
dinner. 

After  coming  from  the  ice-pond,  the  boys  went  all 
through  the  grounds  of  Woodside,  of  which  they 
could  get  a  very  correct  idea,  since  there  was  but  little 
snow  on  the  paths.  Noll  was  most  interested  in  the 
green-house  and  conservatories,  and  Tom  lingered 
longest  among  the  poultry,  while  Harry  thought 
neither  were  of  half  as  much  consequence  as  the 
horses.  The  sight  of  the  frisky  Gip,  and  the  well- 
conditioned  blacks,  suggested  to  Harry  the  pleasures 
of  a  long  ride,  and  a  long  ride  suggested  Auut  Stace. 
So  without  much  ceremony  in  leave-taking,  he 
bounded  off  in  search  of  his  mother ;  and  with  a 
whoop  loud  enough  for  a  Comanche  Indian,  an- 
nounced himself  in  her  sitting-room. 

"Oh,  mother!"  cried  he,  when  regaining  his  breath, 
"I've  got  such  a  jolly  plan  ! ' 

"A  plan,  ah!    for  wind,  tempest,  or  thunder?' 
queried    his    father,    who    sat    reading    the    morning 
paper  aloud  while  the  mother  sewed. 
Harr    colored,  and  dropped  his  voice. 
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"  It  would  be  so  nice,  you  see,  to  drive  over  and 
get  Ulee." 

"  Very  good/'  said  Mr.  Belmont,  taking  the  decis- 
ion of  the  case  upon  himself.  "  How  soon  can  you 
be  ready,  Martha  ?  r 

"  As  soon  as  the  horses  can  be,"  replied  she,  rising 
at  once  and  ringing  the  bell  for  Nancy,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  offered  suggestions  for  the  order  of 
procedure.  "  If  we  start  immediately,  we  can  take 
the  children  too;  for  we  shall  be  in  time  for  dinner  at 
Jane's,  and  can  get  back  before  dark,  and  still  have  a 
short  visit  beside." 

"  Oh  !  such  a  mother  as  it  is  for  planning.  Mag- 
gie," said  the  father,  as  the  children  made  their  ap- 
pearance with  Nancy,  "  nothing  will  do  but  we  must 
have  out  the  big  sleigh,  and  trot  over  to  Groveland — 
great  boys,  small  boy,  little  maid,  and  all." 

Maggie  testified  her  pleasure  by  springing  up  to 
catch  her  father  around  the  neck ;  and  Max  danced 
up  and  down,  giving  half  utterance  to  the  counterpart 
of  Harry's  whoop. 

"  There,  now,  be  off,  little  monkeys,"  admonished 
the  father,  "  or  Nancy  won't  have  time  to  toast  you 
properly  after  your  coats  are  on.  I,  too,  must  im- 
prove my  time ;  for  I  am  going  to  drive  for  myself 
to-day." 
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"  Oh  goodie,  goodie ! "  were  the  last  words  heard 
from  the  children,  as  they  disappeared  with  the  nur- 
sery maid. 

Harry's  face  lighted  up  as  he  put  in  his  petition  : 

"  May  I  sit  beside  you,  and  drive  some  of  the  way? 
Peter  never  lets  me  take  the  lines." 

"  Well,"  said  the  father,  jocosely,  "  then  Peter 
hasn't  much  faith  in  you." 

"  Not  as  much  as  he  might  have,  I  think.  I  never 
got  into  any  trouble  with  the  horses." 

"  No,  I  know  you  have  not,  and  it  isn't  quite  fair. 
Now  Fm  not  at  all  like  Peter,  for  I  have  most  un- 
bounded faith  in  you  " — there  was  a  little  pause,  and 
Harry's  face  lighted  more  and  more  in  anticipation  of 
what  might  come  next — "  but  some  way  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  horses  one  bit." 

"  Ough  ! "  was  the  boy's  only  response. 

"You  know  I'm  dreadfully  skeptical  about  things 
sometimes,  and  I  must  try  the  blacks  before  I  can 
pass  them  over  to  you  with  a  certificate  for  good  con- 
duct." 

Harry  was  satisfied  to  bide  his  time,  well  knowing 
that  all  reasonable  privileges  would  be  accorded  him, 
and  sprang  off  in  search  of  his  comrades,  to  announce 
the  ride  and  hurry  forward  preparations. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  horses  were  at  the  door, 
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attached  to  the  long,  open  sleigh,  which,  with  its 
roomv  box,  and  multitude  of  robes,  had  been  one  of 

•/  /  * 

the  long;  accredited  winter  luxuries  at  Woodside:  and 

O  ' 

never  in  its  service  of  pleasure-giving,  had  a  merrier 
group  filled  its  well-cushioned  seats. 

Max  was  overflowing  with  chatter,  and  Maggie's 
eyes  had  grown  so  bright,  that  Noll  christened  her 
"  Sparkle,"  and  drew  her  little  hand  into  his,  as  she 
was  seated  between  him  and  her  mother. 

Harry  having  secured   his   coveted    seat  next  his 

J  O 

father,  Tom  and  Max  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
sleigh,  and  had  much  to  say  of  the  advantages  of 
their  position,  and  its  convenience  for  turning  either 
way  when  the  wind  should  puff  at  them  too  rudely. 
Noll  and  Harry  denied  that  present  advantage  could 
be  counted  on  that  score,  since  there  was  no  wind, 
neither  was  there  snow  or  sunshine,  to  inconvenience 
the  mojt  delicate. 

"  Well,"  insisted  Max,  "  we  shall  have  it  when  we 
come  back,  see  if  we  don't ! ' 

"  Ho,  ho,  little  weather-wise  !  Have  you  taken 
counsel  of  the  almanac,  that  you  speak  so  confi- 
dently?" 

* 

Max,  nothing  daunted  by  his  brother's  raillery, 
persisted : 

"  You  needn't  laugh,  Harry ;  it's  so  ! ' 
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"  We'll  believe  it  when  it  comes,  according  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin." 

"But  it  will.     I  saw " 

"  Well,  so  did  I  saw;  but  it  was  a  stick  of  wood. 
What  was  it,  though,  you  saw  ? ' 

"Out  with  it,  Max/'  urged  Tom.  "  If  I  did  such 
things,  I'd  bet  on  you  for  having  your  eyes  open." 

Thus  encouraged,  Max  continued  : 

"  I  saw  the  pigeons  all  out  on  the  roof  of  the  shed 
oiling  their  feathers;  and  I  know  the  storm  is  coining 
pretty  quick." 

"  Well  done,  young  philosopher  !  I  like  to  see  you 
able  to  render  a  reason,"  said  Mr.  Belmout,  who,  v/ith 
all  his  freedom  and  merry  chatter  with  the  children, 
was  particular  to  put  the  mental  and  moral  punctua- 
tion points  in  the  right  places.  "  But  then,"  added 
he,  as  if  influenced  by  the  prediction,  "  if  that's  the 
case,  we  can't  stay  to  tea  at  Auntie  Stace's,  or  we  shall 
get  caught  in  the  storm ! ' 

Max  made  up  a  comical  grimace,  and  rode  on  for  a 
mile  or  more  in  silence;  then,  as  a  flake  or  two  of 
snow  fluttered  down,  called  out  exultantlv  : 

V 

"There,  didn't  I  tell  von  it  would  come?'; 

tf 

"  If  f  one  swallow  won't  make  a  summer,'  how 
many  flakes  don't  make  a  snow-drift  ?  "  queried  Harry, 

able  to  spare  enough  of  his  attention  from   the  horses 

Q 
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to  keep  track  of  all  that  was  going  OD  behind  him, 
and  sure,  like  a  true  older  brother,  to  put  in  a  thrust 
at  every  weak  point  in  the  argument. 

"  That's  too  long  a  sum  to  figure  out  in  my  head," 
retorted  Max,  in  a  tone  that  promised  well  for  the 
boy's  future  ability  to  hold  his  own  in  these  good- 
natured  word-battles. 

Harry  was  diverted  from  any  farther  attack  upon 
Max  by  receiving  the  lines  from  his  father,  with  the 
caution  : 

*'  Mind  what  you  are  about  now,  for  Jess  and  Flint 
are  both  on  their  mettle  to-dav." 

*• 

Timid  riders  might  have  been  afraid,  wrhen  the 
reins  of  such  spirited  animals  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  bov  :  but  Mrs.  Belmout  knew  too  well  her  bus- 

9/          ' 

band's  habitual  caution  to  feel  fear  when  she  was  sure 
that,  much  as  Harry  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  situ- 
ation, his  father's  attention  would  not  be  distracted  for 
a  moment  from  the  horses. 

For  ten  miles  Harry's  thoughts  were  so  fixed  upon 
what  he  was  doing  that  he  lost  the  merry  chatter  that 
was  going  forward  among  his  companions.  His  father 
at  last,  for  the  double  purpose  of  relieving  him  from 
what  he  knew  must  have  grown  fatiguing,  and  to  give 
the  other  boys  a  chance  to  show  their  skill  if  they  de- 
sired, said : 
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"  Harry,  perhaps  your  friends  would   like  to  show 
you  how  they  can  drive." 

v  ^ 

"Oh "  commenced  Harry  to  object;  but  a 

glance  from  his  father's  eye  was  better  than  a  whole 
sermon,  and  reminded  him  that  he  might  be  taking  the 
lion's  share  of  the  enjoyment. 

Giving  the  lines  at  once  to  his  father,  he  turned  to 

Tom,  savins; : 

•/     jj 

"I  never  heard  you  say  whether  you  liked  to  drive 
or  not,  but  if  you  do  like  such  fun,  there's  a  chance.' 

V  / 

"  Thank  you,  I'm  rather  green  to  pilot  such  pre- 
cious freight.  If  it  were  stores,  or  straw,  now,  I'd  risk 

mv  neck  ;  but  not  these." 

•>  ' 

Tom's  eves  testified  to  the  self-denial  he  was  exer- 

* 

cising  in  keeping  his  hands  off  the  lines,  but  Harry 
did  not  urge  the  matter  before  passing  the  invitation 
along  to  Noll.  Noll  was  only  too  glad  to  try  his 
skill,  and  took  the  proffered  place  without  a  word  of 
self-depreciation. 

Mr.  Belmont,  though  secretly  hoping  neither  of  the 
boys  would  wish  to  drive,  as  he  found  it  far  more 
fatiguing  to  be  on  his  guard  for  what  the  horses  might 
do  when  others  had  the  lines,  than  when  he  had  them 
under  his  own  control,  evinced  no  uneasiness  as  Noll 
took  his  place  beside  him  and  assumed  command  of 
the  team.  The  road  over  which  Harrv  had  driven 
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had  been  through  level  country,  and  the  broad  car- 
riage track  gave  little  chance  for  accident,  so  long  as 
the  horses  were  under  reasonable  command  ;  now,  how- 
ever, the  ground  began  to  rise,  as  the  road  wound 
around  between  the  hills,  most  of  the  time  following 
along  side  the  stream  that  here  made  its  way  down  to 
meet  the  river. 

Noll,  nothing  daunted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
road,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  that  had  accumulated 
among  the  hills,  and  hung  in  heavy  masses  among  the 
brush  and  trees  that  lined  the  bank  overshadowing  the 
road,  gathered  the  lines  well  up  and  gave  his  attention 
like  an  experienced  whip.  Flint,  the  most  sensitive  of 
the  horses,  at  once  brought  his  feet  into  proper  shape; 
and  Jess,  after  a  light  touch  of  the  whip,  followed 
suit.  Tossing  their  heads  in  evidence  of  satisfaction. 

O  ' 

they  quickened  their  pace  wherever  the  ground  al- 
lowed of  free  movements,  and  showed  equal  docility 
in  passing  slowly  over  rough  spots.  Five  miles  of 
such  travel  and  they  turned  away  from  the  water- 
course, and,  ascending  a  long  hill,  reached  the  broad 
ground  of  the  higher  level. 

A  mile  of  straight  street,  with  one  church  and  a 
dozen  handsome  farm  houses,  constituted  Grove- 
land. 

In  the  centre  of  the  group  stood  the  house  of  Dr. 
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Stace,  and  here  Noll  drew  up  his  horses,  not  a  little 
pleased  to  receive  Mr.  Belmont's  commendation. 

"  Well  done,  Dnane !  You  have  gotten  hold  of  the 
true  science  of  driving." 

O 

The  stopping  of  the  sleigh  was  quickly  followed  by 
an  eruption  of  children  from  front  and  side  doors,  and 
a  general  clamor  of  welcome.  In  the  front  rank  came 

o 

Ulee,  eager  to  see  all  her  friends,  but  specially  to  greet 
her  brother  Harry. 

Noll,  in  the  excitement  of  the  drive,  had  forgotten 
whom  lie  was  to  meet,  and  only  recalled  his  scattered 
thoughts  when  Harrv  said  : 

o  » 

"Come  here,  Noll,  and  you,  too,  Tom.  I  want  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  my  sister  Ulee." 

Noll,  notwithstanding  his  eagerness  to  see  Ulee, 
kept  fast  hold  of  Maggie,  never  for  an  instant  forget- 
ting the  child ;  and  she,  for  her  part,  was  perfectly 
content  to  give  a  sisterly  kiss,  and  forego  all  farther 
caresses  till  a  less  preoccupied  moment. 

"With  much  laughter  and  merrv  nonsense,  thev  all 

O  w  * 

made  their  way  into  the  house,  where  Mrs.  Stace,  with 

*  t 

bonnet  and  cloak  still  on,  gave  them  most  cordial  wel- 
come, and  insisted  on  aiding  in  removing  the  outside 
wraps  of  her  guests.  To  Mrs.  Belmont's  question 
whether  she  was  not  herself  arrayed  for  going  out,  she 
replied : 
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"I  have  just  returned  from  a  ride  with  the  Doctor, 
who  lias  since  gone  across  the  street,  for  a  moment,  to 
see  a  sick  babv.  Then  we  were  intending  to  have 

*  o 

dinner  very  soon  and  bring  Ulee  home;  but  this  is 
better  than  we  had  planned,  particularly  if  you  will 
stav  till  after  tea.  Then  it  will  be  moonlight  the  last 

•*  o 

half  of  the  way  home.'7 

9f 

"  That  would  be  very  pleasant  for  the  most  of  us. 
But  vou  forget  mv  little  ones  are  not  in  the  habit  of 

^  O  v 

keeping  such  late  hours." 

The  "little  ones"  of  both  the  Stace  and  Belmout 
families  had  heard  the  invitation ;  and  there  at  once 
arose  such  a  chorus  of  voices  in  favor  of  the  plan  that 
Mrs.  Belmout  was  fain  to  refer  them  to  her  husband, 
saying  it  must  depend  upon  his  decision.  This 
turned  the  tide  of  excitement  toward  the  hall,  where 
Mr.  Belmout  was  talking  with  Dr.  Stace,  who  had 
just  returned  from  his  professional  call. 

Mrs.  Stace  took  advantage  of  the  movement  to  call 
her  sister  away  for  a  little  private  conversation,  and 
also  secured  for  herself  a  few  moments  for  giving  the 
necessary  orders  respecting  the  change  in  dinner 
arrangements. 

O 

When  they  returned  to  the  parlor,  they  were 
greeted  with  petitions  from  all  sides  that  they  would 
intercede  with  Mr.  Belmout,  and  persuade  him  to 
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stay.     Max  was  particularly  clamorous  in   his  argu- 
ments, and  to  him  Mrs.  Belmont  addressed  herself. 

"  Max,  if  your  father  gives  you  things,  do  they 
come  at  the  first  or  second  asking?' 

Max  hung  his  head. 

"First,  most  always,  mamma."  Then  the  boy 
brightened  as  he  drew  close  to  his  mother,  and  looked 
pleadingly  up  in  her  face.  "But  this  isn't  like  every 
day." 

v 

"No,  I  know  it  isn't,  Max;  and  I'll  tell  you  how 
it  is  quite  different.  This  is  Saturday,  and  Monday 

will  be  Christmas  Dav,  when  all  of  vour  cousins  are 

» '  >  •/ 

coming  to  see  you,  and  have  a  very  merry  time.  So 
we  must  not  let  you  all  get  too  tired  now,  or  you  may 
be  sick  then,  and  not  have  half  as  nice  a  time  upon 
the  whole.  But  I  will  tell  von  what  vou  mav  do. 

•/  *  V 

You  can  ask  your  auntie  to  let  Charlie  go  l>ack  with 
you  now,  instead  of  waiting  till  next  week." 

Max  obtained  the  desired  permission,  and  was 
happy  in  consequence.  The  rest  of  the  children  con- 
cluded teasing  was  useless,  and  turned  their  attention 
toward  seeing  all  that  could  be  seen  in  and  around  the 
Stace  mansion  ;  and  that  being  a  large  residence,  fur- 
nished with  citv  conveniences  and  country  comforts, 

*  ¥  * 

there  was  no  end  of  interesting  places  well  worth  the 
inspection  of  such  pleasure-seekers. 
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Maud  Stace,  accompanied  by  Ulee,  acted  as  guide 
through  those  departments  usually  under  female 
supervision,  and  left  the  boys  to  Charlie's  care  for  a 
survey  of  the  barns  and  out-houses,  with  a  strict  in- 
junction that  if  they  went  to  slide  on  the  long  hill 
they  should  come  back  for  them. 

Maggie  was  not  willing  to  come  in  with  her  sister; 
and  Noll,  taking  her  in  his  arms,  promised  to  see  her 
safely  back.  Ulee  argued,  Maggie  persisted,  Harry 
laughed  at  them  both,  and  ended  by  taking  Maggie's 
side,  and  carried  the  day  in  her  favor.  But  when 
they  were  out  of  hearing  of  Ulee,  he  could  not  for- 
bear rallying  Noll  upon  his  slavery  to  the  child. 
Tom  had  gone  on  with  the  other  boys ;  so  Noll  did 
not  scruple  to  express  his  feelings,  as  Maggie  was 
too  young  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  their  con- 
versation. 

"  Harry,  I  never  felt  toward  any  human  being 
as  I  do  toward  that  child.  She  seems  more  like 
Elsie "  Noll  turned  his  head  aside,  as  if  at- 
tracted by  a  flock  of  pigeons.  After  a  moment,  he 
continued :  "  Ulee  is  such  a  different  color  that  she 
calls  up  no  memories ;  and  her  picture  now  is  not  of 
her,  but  altogether  of  my  sister." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  that,  at  least." 

Noll's  face  twitched  ;  but  the  only  answer  he  made 
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was  to  call  Maggie's  attention  to  a  turkey-cock,  which, 
disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  boys,  was 
ruffling  his  feathers,  and  uttering  most  portentous 
gobbles. 

After  finishing  the  tour  of  inspection,  the  boys 
returned  to  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Ulee 
and  Maud,  and  the  sleds,  that  they  might  go  coasting 
over  on  "Long  Hill,"  as  it  was  familiarly  called. 
This  plan,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  summons 
for  immediate  preparation  for  dinner. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

VISIT   TO   THE    FISH   PONDS. 

WE  need  not  linger  over  a  description  of  the  table 
at  Dr.  Stace's.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  abund- 
ant enough  for  the  most  hungry,  and  nice  enough  for 
the  most  fastidious. 

Dr.  Stace  and  Mr.  Belrnont  had  politics  for  a  never 
flagging  topic  of  conversation.;  and  as  they  belonged 
to  different  divisions  of  the  same  political  organiza- 
tion, there  was  no  affectation  in  the  earnestness  of 
their  arguments.  As  Mrs.  Belmont  and  her  sister 
were  accustomed  to  these  debates,  they  asked  nothing 
farther  of  the  gentlemen  than  that  they  should  not 
forget  to  distribute  to  the  company  such  things  as 
were  placed  before  them  to  serve. 

Mrs.  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Stace  had,  on  the  present 
occasion,  much  to  discuss  regarding  the  Christmas 
celebration  for  Monday.  This  naturally  held  the 
attention  of  the  girls,  and  most  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren, except  as  they  exchanged  aside  confidences 
respecting  gifts,  and  compared  speculations  as  to  what 
would  be  bestowed  upon  different  individuals. 

The  older  boys  after  a  time,  as  boys  will,  showed 
250 
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their  inability  to  give  attention  for  any  great  length 
of  time  to  minute  details,  that  must  be  thoroughly 

/  o       J 

arranged  to  have  an  entertainment  of  any  kind 
smoothly  successful ;  and  branched  off  into  stories  of 
by-gone  Christrnases,  which  were  followed  by  descrip- 
tions of  rides  and  skating  parties.  Even  these  would 
not  hold  Noll  very  lon^ ;  and  he  sat  silentlv  listening 

J  O    /  v  O 

to  the  political  discussions,  and  giving  only  abstracted 
answers  to  Tom  and  Harry.  Even  Maggie,  who  had 
as  usual  taken  her  place  beside  him,  asked  twice  for 
bread  and  butter  without  being  heard ;  and  he  did 
not  give  heed  till  Tom  called  out : 

"  Now,  Maggie,  don't  you  wish  you  had  made 
choice  of  a  more  attentive  friend,  such  as  I  would  have 
been,  had  you  been  constant  to  your  first  greeting?' 

Maggie  shook  her  head  ;  and  between  the  neglect 
of  Noll,  and  the  teasing  of  Tom,  was  just  ready  to 
burst  into  tears. 

"  My  little  pet  will  have  to  forgive  her  blundering 
friend  once  more,"  said  Noll,  supplying  the  child's 
wants,  and  drawing  her  chair  still  closer  to  his  own. 
"I've  lived  so  long  among  great,  strong  boys  that 
were  fully  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that  I've 
quite  lost  my  good  manners ;  but  now  if  I  could  just 
show  you  my  father,  you'd  see  what  a  gentleman  I 
mean  to  be  bv-and-bv." 
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-ie's  face  brightened,  and  she  asked  : 

^^ 

"  Will  you  show  me  to  him  some  day  ?' 
"  I   hope  so,  little  one  ;  but  till   that  time  comes, 
here   is   something   that    will   tell   you    what    he    is 
like." 

Noll  handed  a  photograph  to  Maggie,  which  she 
inspected  with  all  the  importance  of  a  connoisseur, 
before  passing  it  along  to  Ulee,  who  was  impatiently 
asking  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  picture  ;  and 
this  naturally  started  it  on  a  tour  round  the  table,  for 
every  one  wishes  to  see  a  picture,  when  it  comes  so 
near  as  into  his  neighbor's  hands  at  table.  In  truth, 
Noll  was  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  parade  his  handsome 
father,  and  being  himself,  as  it  were,  nearer  on  a  level 
in  home  attractions  with  those  who  were  around  him. 
Noll  had  not  intended  to  make  any  farther  parade  of 
photographs,  but  Maggie  caught  sight  of  another,  and 
commenced  saying  over  and  over  : 

"  Oh  !  such  a  pretty  lady  !  Do  let  me  see  !  ' 
As  there  was  no  especial  reason  for  keeping  back 
the  picture,  except  that  the  mention  of  his  mother 
always  suggested  the  loss  of  Elsie,  and  brought,  sad 
thoughts  —  Noll  handed  it  over  to  the  child,  to  be,  in 
its  turn,  passed  round  the  circle.  There  were  so 
many  flattering  compliments  bestowed  upon  both  of 
his  parents,  that  Noll  would  have  been  a  little  more 
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or  less  than  human,  bad  he  not  been  in  a  measure 
elated  by  the  praise.  But  a  shadow  settled  on  his 
face  when,  on  replacing  them  among  his  papers,  the 
picture  that  stood  to  him  for  Elsie,  turned  its  face  up 
to  him.  He,  however,  did  not  dwell  upon  the  sub- 
ject; for  Max,  who  had  taken  the  child's  privilege  of 
leaving  his  chair  during  the  removal  of  the  first  course, 
was  at  the  window,  calling  out,  triumphantly  : 

"  Look  !  look  !  it's  coming  fast  now,  just  as  I  said  ! 
Do  see,  papa,  mamma,  how  it  snows  !' 

The  child  had  spoken  truly.  The  snow  was  falling 
fast  in  the  heavy  flakes  that  indicate  the  storm  is  not 
to  be  a  light  one." 

Mr.  Belmont  glanced  up  when  the  child  spoke,  and 
then  went  to  the  window.  His  expression  was  not 
altogether  easy  as  he  came  back  ;  and  when  Bridget 
had  finished  putting  on  the  dessert,  he  said  to  her  : 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  John  to  bring  my  horses  to 
the  door  as  soon  as  we  are  through  dinner." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  " 

"Oh,  uncle!" 

"  Oh  !  do  let  us  stay  just  a  little  while,  and  have 
one  eood  slide  !''  was  heard  from  everv  side. 

O  * 

Mr.  Belmont,  however,  settled  all  remonstrance  bv 

/  /  •- 

saying  : 

"  You   know  we  have  twentv  miles  to  drive,  five 

* 
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of  them  through  the  hills,  where,  if  the  track  is  cov- 
ered, we  may  easily  get  on  to  dangerous  ground. 
This  is  my  only  reason  for  haste ;  otherwise  I  should 
like  to  stay  as  well  as  the  youngest  of  you." 

V  *  O  J 

An  audible  sigh  passed  around  among  the  children, 
but  there  was  no  unreasonable  persistence  in  their 
petition. 

Just  as  they  were  rising  from  the  table,  John  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door  with  a  most  rueful  expres- 
sion of  countenance. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  attracted  Mr.  Belmont's 
attention,  "  the  nigh  horse  has  lost  a  fore  shoe,  and 
goes  very  lame  as  I  brought  him  up  to  the  door." 

"What's  that,  John?"  said  Mr.  Belmout,  not  at 
all  pleased  with  the  information.  "  You  are  sure  you 
are  not  mistaken  ? 7 

"  Sure,  sir.  I  found  the  shoe  in  the  stable,  but 
thought  maybe  he'd  go  safe  on  the  snow ;  but  he's 
werry  lame,  sir.  He  tore  the  nails  out  in  the  stall,  I 
think." 

"Yes,  John,  I  presume  you  are  right.  He  has 
done  that  once  before,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only  bad 
trick  he  has." 

Mr.  Belmont  had  been  busy  getting  on  hat  and 
coat,  and  now  went  out  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
horse.  Flint  was  so  lame  there  was  evident  danger 
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of  ruining  his  foot  by  a  drive  of  twenty  miles;  and 
there  remained  no  alternative  but  either  to  borrow 
some  animal  in  his  stead,  or  get  the  blacksmith  at 
once  to  attend  to  his  needs.  This  latter  course  Mr. 
Belmont  decided  upon,  and  determined  to  try,  if  it 
could  be  accomplished  without  too  much  loss  of 
time. 

Dr.  Stace  reported  the  decision  in  the  house,  with 
the  additional  information  that  an  hour  was  the 
shortest  time  in  which  Mr.  Belmont  could  be  ready.'7 

"  Then,  mother,"  asked  Harry,  before  the  Doctor 
was  fairly  through  speaking,  "  can't  we  go  down  to 
the  fish-pond  ?  We'll  be  sure  to  be  back  in  time." 

Mrs.  Belmont  did  not  need  urging;  for  she  too  was 
very  desirous  of  seeing  the  pond,  and  watching  the 
fish,  which  had  been  reported  as  so  tame. 

"  Yes,  Harry,  we'll  all  get  ready  for  the  ride,  and 
then  go  in  a  body  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen.  I  don't 
know  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  lose  that  ex- 
hibition. You  may  call  all  the  children  here,  and 

* 

then  get  yourself  ready." 

A  general  scrambling  ensued,  each  child  striving  to 
be  the  first  dressed,  and  each  impeding  some  one  else 
in  his  movements.  At  last  all  were  readv,  iuclud- 

•    / 

ing  the  baggage  for  Ulee  and  Charlie. 

Leaving  word  for  Mr.  Belmont  to  follow  them,  if 
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by  any  possibility  he  should  be  ready  before  their 
return,  the  merry  group  started  over  the  hill  toward 
the  pond.  Following  the  narrow  path  that  led 
through  the  orchard,  and  then  down  through  a  cluster 
of  forest  trees,  they  came  upon  a  pond  of  clear  water 
nearly  an  acre  in  extend  This  had  originally  been  a 
swamp,  famous  only  for  frogs,  muskrats,  and  mos- 
quitoes. These  the  Doctor  had  offended  by  having 
the  basin  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  coated  with  white 

O  v  ' 

gravel.  The  water  from  a  spring  that  came  out  half- 
way up  the  hill,  had  been  turned  into  a  romantically 
constructed  channel,  and  taught  to  tumble  over  rocks, 
and  down  steep  declivities,  after  the  most  approved 
stvle  of  mountain  brooks,  and  was  then  conducted 

•>  / 

into  two  reservoirs,  also  fashioned  so  in  imitation  of 
nature  that  art  was  never  accused  thereof.  These 
reservoirs  were  made  to  resemble  miniature  lakes. 

X.  f 

connected  by  waterfalls.  At  the  outlet,  fine  gratings 
had  been  placed  that  prevented  the  small  fish  from 
passing  down  into  the  pond  below,  and  thus  becoming 
the  prey  of  their  larger  brethren,  who  were  never  slow 
to  devour  the  minnow,  no  matter  to  what  tribe  he 
belonged. 

O 

Our  party  did  not  linger  long  over  the  small  ones 
in  the  reservoirs:  for  Charlie  and  Andv  were  burrv- 

/  *  v 

ing  them  forward  to  see  those  in  the  pond. 
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uYou  don't  know  what  big  fellows  there  are 
there"  urged  Andv,  "and  how  tame  they  have 

•>     /  V 

grown.  These  little  snips  are  well  enough  in  their 
way;  but  they  don't  amount  to  much  in  comparison," 

Andy  was  objecting  to  distribute  any  of  the  crumbs 
he  had  brought  to  such  insignificant  specimens  of  the 
finny  tribe;  but  Mrs.  Stace  insisted,  and,  taking  a 
handful  from  his  basket,  called  Maggie  and  Max  to 
her. 

"  Now,  don't  say  a  word,  as  they  know  you  are 
strangers,  and  will  be  more  afraid  if  vou  make  a 

C  *  * 


noise/ 


The  whole  party  stood  still,  and  kept  silence,  while 
Mrs.  Stace  put  her  hand,  with  a  few  crumbs  in  the 
fincr-ers,  down  into  the  water.  Immediately  there  was 

C  f  " 

a  rush  of  tiny  fish  from  all  quarters,  each  eager  for 
his  portion  of  the  spoil.  In  and  out,  through  the 
fingers  they  rushed  and  tumbled  ;  and  finally,  when 
the  crumbs  had  all  gone,  commenced  a  series  of  little 
nibbles  at  the  fingers,  by  way  of  request  for  more 
food.  Mrs.  Stace  lifted  them  around  in  the  water, 
and  toyed  with  them,  to  their  evident  satisfaction, 
their  only  objection  being  to  any  raising  out  of  the 
water;  and  then  they  would  flap  and  protest,  like  any 
other  sensible  fish. 

Max  wanted  to  try  his  luck  with  the. fish;  so  his 

R 
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aunt  gave  him  the  crumbs,  and  told  him  he  might  see 
if  they  knew  him  well  enough  to  come. 

"  Oh/7  said  he,  after  getting  his  hand  well  chilled 
in  holding;  out  his  ineffectual  invitation,  "  I  don't  see 

O  ' 

why  they  won't  come.  They  all  stand  a  little  way 
off,  and  look  as  hungry  as  a  pack  of  wolves.7' 

"You  can't  win  them  all  at  once,  Max/7  said 
Andy.  "  But  come  here,  and  I'll  give  you  a  lesson 
in  fish-taming.77 

"  Oh,  good  ! "  cried  the  boy,  springing  eagerly  for- 
ward. 

"  There,  now,  hush,  and  keep  quiet — that's  the  very 
first  lesson.  You  have  taken  the  second  by  dropping 
a  crumb  on  the  water;  but  it  is  well  to  repeat  that  by 
dropping  two  or  three  more.  Hush,  now ;  you  must 
not  shout  or  dance,  no  matter  how  well  you  are 
pleased.  There,  see  how  they  stay,  and  sail  around, 
instead  of  darting  away  the  instant  they  get  the 
bread.  Now  move  very  slowly,  and  reach  a  larger 
piece  down  till  it  almost  touches  the  water.77 

The  direction  was  obeyed ;  and  instantly  there  were 
such  a  host  of  fish  darting  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
springing  in  every  direction  to  secure  the  tempting 
morsel,  that  Max  was  fairly  overcome  with  delight, 
and  laughed  and  shouted  till  none  of  the  company 
could  resist  joining  in  his  merriment. 
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"  Well/*  said  Andy,  pretending  to  be  offended  for 
the  sake  of  getting  Max  reasonably  still  before  they 
went  down  to  the  lower  pond — "you've  astonished 
my  pet  Finny,  till  he  won't  get  over  it  for  a  week. 
I  expect  to  find  him  shaking  like  an  ague  to-morrow; 
and  it'll  be  lucky  if  he  don't  turn  white,  like  people's 
hair  we  read  about,  that  have  been  dreadfully  fright- 
ened." 

"  Oh,  Andy!"  said  Max,  half  strangling  with  laugh- 
ter between  every  word.  "  I  didn't  mean  to,  but  it 
was  so  funny.  They  did  dance  around  so  lively! 9 

"  Well,  I'll  forgive  you  this  time.  But  when  I 
call  the  big  fish,  don't  you  snicker  a  snick,  or  I'll  be 
after  vou,  sure." 

t/ 

Passing  farther  down  the  hill,  they  came  to  the 
large  pond.  Around  this  the  ice  had  formed  for 
some  distance  from  the  shore;  but  the  centre  was 
clear.  Andy  tried  with  a  stick  he  had  in  his  hand  to 
break  it;  but,  finding  it  too  thick  for  such  a  light 
rod,  went  to  a  rustic  arbor  a  little  farther  on,  and 
unlocking  the  door  to  what  proved  to  be  a  room  for 
the  reception  of  all  such  conveniences  as  they  needed 
in  the  care  and  taking  of  fish,  produced  a  heavy,  iron- 
shod  pole.  With  this  he  soon  cleared  away  the  ice, 
and  pushed  it  far  enough  out  into  the  deep  water  to 
give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  fi.^h  as  they  should 
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come  up.  Then  getting  a -bell,  rang  it,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  a  porter  at  a  railroad  station. 

Up  rushed  the  fish,  prompt  as  any  hungry  human 
crowd  could  have  been,  and  jostling  and  pushing 
much  after  the  same  fashion.  A  quantity  of  crumbs 
were  flung  out  of  the  basket  to  keep  the  most  impa- 
tient of  them  quiet;  and  then  Andy  commenced  a 
series  of  experiments,  taking  up  such  fish  as  he 
wished  to  exhibit,  and  making  them  jump  clear  out 
of  the  water  to  secure  the  coveted  bite.  A  great 
variety  presented  themselves,  and  called  out  the 
warmest  expressions  of  admiration  from  the  boys, 
who  delighted  both  in  their  size  and  beauty;  but  the 
hook  trout  won  their  most  enthusiastic  praise. 

"  Oh,  look,  look  !  "  cried  Tom.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
such  splendid  fish  as  those  trout  ?  That  fellow  must 
weigh  at  least  two  pounds." 

"  Plenty  more  of  his  kind  round  ! J:*  boasted  Andy. 
"  But  he's  the  tamest,  and  I  call  him  '  Greed '' ;  for 
he's  always  on  hand  at  feeding  time." 

"  Can  you  catch  these  like  the  little  fellows, 
Andv  ?  "  asked  Noll. 

* 

"  Oh,  ves  !  "  said  Andv,  and  drew  his  hand  down 

s     v  *     J 

the  back  of  a  frisky  perch,  who  received  the  attention 
much  as  a  pet  kitten  would  have  done.  "But  they 
are  not  nice  to  handle.' 
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"Did   it  take  von  Ions:  to  tame  the  fish,  Andv?'; 

*/  O  7  » 

asked  Mrs.  Belmont. 

"  Not  but  a  day  or  two,  auntie.  But  I  didn't  try 
till  after  the  men  who  brought  them  here,  and 
showed  us  how  to  take  care  of  them,  had  got  them  so 
they  could  handle  them  as  much  as  they  pleased." 

"  It  was  onlv  a  few  da  vs."  added  Mrs.  Stace,  "  be- 

*-  *-'       /  / 

fore  they  would  come  into  the  hand  to  be  fed.  Andy 
was  away  on  a  visit  most  of  the  time,  or  I  suppose  he 
would  have  gone  quite  fish  mad." 

"Oh,  mamma!7'  put  in  Andy,  deprecatingly. 

"  With  all  these  before  us/'  persisted  Mrs.  Stace, 
"  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  get  enough  for  Friday 
morning's  breakfast.  When  the  time  comes  for  send- 
ing* these  to  market,  I  be^in  to  wonder  how  many 

O  O  V 

piles  of  the  dollars  and  cents  it  will  take  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  loss  of  his  pets." 

Mrs.  Belmont  turned  her  attention  to  the  surround- 
ings of  the  miniature  lake,  and  expressed  her  admi- 
ration of  the  arrangements,  and  then  said  : 

"  There  is  only  one  fault  that  I  have  to  find.  It  is 
such  a  lazy  man's  paradise,  that  I  should  think  the 
whole  familv  would  waste  their  entire  summer  here." 

9f 

The  place,  even  in  winter,  seemed  to  justify  Mrs. 
Belmout's  suggested  fear.  A  broad  path  had  been 
carried  entirely  around  the  pond,  and  at  frequent  in- 
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tervals  under  the  overhanging  trees,  large  stones,  or 
rustic  seats,  afforded  convenient  resting-places  for 
any  one  who  wished  either  to  fish  or  lounge,  or  pass 
the  time  in  dreamily  scanning  the  pages  of  light  read- 
ing. The  hills  only  opened  toward  the  north,  where 
the  stream  discharged  itself  from  the  reservoirs  ;  and 
here  there  was  but  a  narrow  gorge,  but  through  it  they 
had  a  view  for  nearly  three  miles  directly  down  the 
stream,  along  whose  lower  bank  they  had  come  in  the 
morning.  The  view  was  there,  but  not  visible  to-day, 
from  the  snow,  which  continued  to  fall  without  any 
indication  of  abatement.  The  ineffectual  attempt  to 
show  this  view  to  Noll,  recalled  Mrs.  Belmout's  atten- 
tion to  the  snow,  which  they  had  forgotten,  in  their 
inspection  of  the  fish. 

"  Come,  children/7  said  she,  startled  now  that  her 
attention  was  turned  that  way,  to  see  how  wet  the 
young  people  were  getting,  "we  must  hurry  back  to 
the  house,  and  get  the  worst  of  the  snow  and  water 
off,  or  we  shall  be  in  a  sorry  plight  for  our  long  ride." 

The  obedience  was  more  prompt  than  could  have 
been  expected  with  such  attractive  surroundings,  but 
the  increasing  cold  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt 
on  the  wet  fingers.  The  march  home  once  com- 
menced, was  soon  changed  into  a  merry  race  to  see 
who  should  reach  the  goal  first.  Then  there  came  a 
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lively  shaking  and  brushing,  followed  by  anxious 
questioning  as  to  whether  anything  had  been  heard 
from  Mr.  Belmout.  Dr.  Stace,  who  came  in  from 
his  office  on  hearing  the  rout,  reported  nothing  seen 
of  him  yet. 

The  first  allotted  hour  was  prolonged  by  another 
half,  and  still  nothing  was  seen  of  the  anxiously- 
expected  father.  Then  Dr.  Stace,  whose  sleigh  stood 
at  the  door,  put  on  his  coat,  saying,  as  he  went  out : 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do  to  expedite  matters;  for 
the  delay  is  getting  serious,  if  you  must  go  to-night." 

Mrs.  Stace,  taking  the  hint  from  her  husband's 
parting  words,  commenced  urging  that  the  whole 
party  should  stay  over  till  morning,  promising  them, 
if  necessary,  such  an  early  start  that  they  could  be 
in  their  own  places  in  church  betimes.  Mrs.  Belmont 
was  unwilling  to  accede  to  this,  unless  there  was  very 
great  delay,  and  her  husband  should  judge  it  unsafe 
to  attempt  the  ride  at  that  late  hour.  Mrs.  Stace, 
finding  that  she  prevailed  nothing,  did  the  next  best 
thing  to  keeping  her  guests — looked  well  to  their 
comfort  on  the  journey  home.  To  that  end,  she 
heated  a  number  of  bricks,  so  that  all  might  have 
those  old-fashioned  comforters,  not  only  for  the  feet, 

but  for  the  hands  also.     The  bovs    ridiculed    these 

j 

preparations  as  effeminate,  and  when  the  sleigh  at  last 
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drove  up,  would  have  insisted  upon  tumbling  them 
out  in  a  heap  into  the  snow,  on  the  plea  of  unneces- 
sary weight,  had  not  Mr.  Belmout  asked  for  two 
for  his  feet,  complaining  that  in  his  tramp  after 
the  blacksmith  he  had  gotten  them  both  cold  and 
damp.  This  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  bring  them 
into  good  repute  again,  and  Mrs.  Stace  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  whole  sleigh-load  fitted  out 
according  to  her  ideas  of  comfort. 

o 

a  Now  let  your  adieus  be  quickly  said  ;  I  can  give 
but  five  minutes  for  last  words."  And  Mr.  Belmont 
had  his  watch  out,  as  if  timing  the  conversation  was 
the  real  object  of  the  movement.  "  Four  o'clock,  and 
thick  with  snow;  dusky  soon,  and  dark  in  an  hour. 
I  think  we  can  make  the  first  seven  miles  in  that  time, 
and  then  all's  straightforward  work." 

"You'll  be  up  on  Monday,  arranged  to  stay  over? 
Good-bye/*7  were  Mrs.  Belmont's  parting  words,  as 
the  horses  responded  to  the  light  touch  of  the  whip, 
and  started  down  the  street  on  a  brisk  trot. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

NIGHT    RIDE   IN   A   SNOW   STORM. 

ALL  went  well  with  the  homeward-bound  party  as 
long  as  they  were  on  the  level  street,  though 
Mr.  Belmont  noticed,  without  commenting  upon  it, 
that  the  wind  was  rising,  and  that  drifts  were  forming 
in  places.  The  moment  they  turned  into  the  road  by 
the  river,  there  wrere  tokens  of  trouble,  as  it  was  fast 
filling  with  snow,  and  was  already  uncertain  in  its 
outline. 

Driving,  as  seemed,  almost  recklessly  fast  down  the 
long  hills,  and  turning  the  elder  three  boys  of  the 
company  out  to  run  behind  the  sleigh  during  the 
ascent,  Mr.  Belmont  accomplished  the  first  three  miles 
of  the  winding  road  very  quickly,  and  before  darkness 
made  such  driving  impossible.  Then  they  came  to 
the  worst  point  in  the  whole  journey.  The  pathway 
was  narrow,  and  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  with-  a 
precipitous  bank  of  a  hundred  feet  running  down  to 
the  stream.  This,  with  the  wind  in  another  quarter, 
would  have  been  of  little  consequence  ;  but  now,  even 
through  the  gathering  gloom,  they  could  see  sheets  of 

snow  blowing  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  rendering 

265 
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this  narrow  pathway  more  and  more  difficult  of 
travel. 

"  If  we  make  good  speed/7  said  Mr.  Belmout,  "  we 
shall  be  past  this  hill  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  the 
worst  we  need  expect  is  some  pretty  hard  scrambling 
through  drifts.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  boys,  if  through 
the  Nelson  Cliffs  we  had  to  get  out  and  tramp  the 
way  for  the  horses,  if  we  intend  them  to  take  us  the 
rest  of  the  way  home." 

"Hadn't  we  better  lead  off  here?"  inquired  Noll. 

"  No,  we  are  doing  well  so  far,  and  we  will  all  save 
strength  for  the  time  when  it  may  be  more  needed." 

The  boys  made  such  boastful  promises  of  what 
tliev  would  do  if  it  should  become  necessary  for  their 

•/  V 

safety,  that  Mrs.  Belmout  accused  them  of  desiring 
that  trouble  should  come,  that  they  might  show  their 
prowess  in  overcoming  difficulties. 

Somewhat  over  half  of  the  side-hill  had  been  ac- 
complished, when  a  sudden  shifting  of  the  wind  threw 
the  snow  so  directly  in  their  faces  that  neither  driver 
nor  horses  could  be  sure  of  their  foothold  a  yard  in 

tf 

advance  of  them.  On  an  ordinary  road  Mr.  Belmont 
would  have  trusted  his  horses ;  but  here  any  misstep 
involved  too  serious  consequences.  Turning  to  Noll, 
he  said : 

"You  may  take  the  lines,  and  I  will  go  just  in 
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front.  You  can  see  my  figure,  and  I'll  take  care  not 
to  lead  you  off  the  bank." 

The  horses,  spirited  as  they  were,  had  moved  with 
reluctance  for  some  rods,  evidently  afraid  of  making  a 
misstep  in  the  blinding  storm ;  now  they  followed 
on  confidently,  evidently  submitting  themselves  en- 

*    '  •/  ^2 

tirely  to  human  guidance.  Twenty  minutes  of  such 
travel  brought  them  safely  down  upon  a  flat,  and  as 
here  the  road  was  some  distance  both  from  the  river 
and  from  the  hill,  Mr.  Belmont  resumed  his  seat  in 
the  sleigh;  but,  finding  Noll  doing  so  well  with  the 
horses,  told  him  to  drive  on  for  half  a  mile  farther, 
till  thev  came  to  «  Melon  Cliffs." 

tf 

"  Well.  Mrs.  Belmont,"  said  the  father,  giving  his 
attention  to  his  companions,  "  how's  your  end  of  the 
ship?  Any  of  the  little  ones  at  anchor  yet  in 
< Blanket  Bay '?" 

"Not  this  child!''  promptly  responded  Max,  for 
himself. 

"  W-h-a-t,  M-a-x,"  droned  Charlie,  in  a  tone  that 
measured  his  position  as  little  outside  the  aforesaid 
harbor. 

Silence  from  Ma^o-ie,  a  few  words  from  Ulee,  and 

~~    /  ^ 

the  request  from.  Mrs.  Belmont  that  he  would  change 
Maggie's  position,  reassured  him  as  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  group ;  but  he  could  not  forbear  a  hit  at 
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the  boys,  when  he  found  them  comparing  notes  over 
the  warmth  of  their  respective  bricks: 

"  Oh,  you've  concluded  to  adopt  such  effeminate 
contrivances,  have  you  ?': 

"  I  don't  suppose  we  should  have  needed  them  if 
the  snow  had  not  blown  in  upon  us  in  such  unex- 
pected quantities."  Harry's  voice  sounded  as  though 
it  was  not  agreeable  to  be  reminded  of  that  parting 
episode. 

"  Well,  I  took  the  snow  in  as  a  probable  part  of  the 
programme ;  and  so  if  any  one  has  a  brick  to  spare,  I 
shall  not  scorn  to  warm  my  hands  upon  it,  I  can  as- 
sure you." 

The  desired  brick  was  furnished  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing: the  increasing  cold,  and  the  wind  that  had 

O  O  ' 

risen  to  a  gale,  and  howled  fearfully  among  the  trees 
on  the  hill  above  their  heads,  Mr.  Belmont  chatted 
merrily,  as  though  no  uneasy  thoughts  kept  even 
chime  with  his  sportive  nonsense. 

"  Noll,  when  you  come  to  the  two  large  trees  stand- 
ing one  on  each  side  of  the  road — you  will  remember 
we  passed  them  in  the  morning — you  may  stop,  and  I 
will  take  your  place." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  Noll's  respectful  response.  After 
a  few  moments  he  added  :  "  I  remember  the  road 
quite  well  all  along  this  part  of  the  ride;  and  if  you 
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are  willing  to  trust  me,  I  know  I  can  drive  better 
here  than  farther  on." 

"You  think  you  know  all  the  twists  and  turns? 
It's  almost  as  bad  as  the  heart  of  *  The  Hub.' 

''I  drove  over  it  this  morning,  and  I  am  not  apt  to 
forget  any  place  I  have  driven  through  ;  however,  E 
don't  wish  to  keep  the  lines  if  any  of  you  feel 
uneasy." 

"  So  far  you  have  done  extremely  well,  and  the 
horses  seem  to  have  faith  in  you ;  so  we'll  keep  on  af- 
ter this  fashion  till  we  see  some  reason  for  change." 

The  horses  were  pressing  steadily  forward,  through 

x  O  •/  '  O 

snow  too  deep  to  make  fast  driving  possible,  with  a 
load  like  the  present.  At  last  the  two  trees  were  left 
behind,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  Mr.  Bel- 
mont  said  : 

"Now,  Norton,  in  a  few  moments  we  shall  be  di- 
rectlv  between  what  are  called  i Melon  Cliffs,'  from 

*  * 

their  looking  so  much  like  two  hus:e  melons  balanced 

o  o 

on  end." 

"  I  remember  noticing  them  when  we  came  out, 
and  how  the  road  dipped  right  down  between  them." 

"Very  good.  That  hollow  almost  invariably  fills 
full  of  snow,  even  when  little  lodges  elsewhere;  and  I 
don't  believe  we  can  get  through  without  tramping 
ahead  of  the  sleigh." 
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"  Then  I  will  go  very  slowly,  and  stop  the  very  in- 
stant there  is  anv  indication  of  trouble.'7 

*r 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Noll   reined    the 

o  / 

horses  into  a  slow  walk,  feeling  the  way  along  foot 
by  foot.  It  was  already  so  nearly  dark  that  none  but 
the  keenest  eves  could  catch  faint  indications  of  the 

V 

road,  but  steadily  they  moved  on  to  the  verge  of  the 
pitch  that  took  them  into  the  basin  spoken  of;  here 
Noll  stopped,  saying,  as  he  handed  the  lines  over  to 
Mr.  Belmont : 

"  Come,  boys,  we'll  have  to  plow  for  a  little  way 
now ! ' 

Mr.  Belmont  told  Noll  to  take  his  seat  again. 

"For,"  said  he,  "you  can  fill  that  place  as  well  as 
I  can,  and  my  weight  will  give  me  advantage  in  fight- 
ing snow.  Come,  boys  ! ): 

Mr.  Belmont  restrained  the  bovs.  who  were  begin- 

»        1  O 

ning  to  flourish  after  a  most  lively  fashion. 

O  * 

"  That'll  never  do !  You'll  get  swamped  before 
you  know  it,  and  have  to  be  pulled  out  by  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont and  Ulee.  Noll,  don't  try  to  come  on  till  we 
call  for  vou." 

it 

The  snow  was  so  soft  and  dry  it  would  not  pack, 
and  rolled  right  back  upon  them  like  so  much  meal. 
It  seemed  an  age  to  the  occupants  of  the  sleigh,  sitting 
in  the  darkness  and  listening  for  the  word  "For- 

O 
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ward  !r    and   hearing  only  the  howling  of  the  storm 

O  *  O 

that  shrieked  through  the  trees  like  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves.  The  time  seemingly  so  interminable  was  at 
last  brought  to  a  close  by  Mr.  Belmout  and  the  bovs 

Or  * 

appearing  at  the  horses'  heads. 

"  The  place  was  so  blocked  up,"  explained  they, 
"  we  had  to  go  over  it  more  than  once.  Now  you 
may  follow  us,  if  you  give  us  the  start  of  a  yard  or 


two.' 


"  I'll  give  you  a  little  more  than  that,"  replied 
Noll,  "  for  I  want  to  come  up  the  farther  hill  as  fast 
as  I  dare,  so  as  not  to  get  stuck." 

The  drifts  were  successfully  passed,  and  then  for 
some  distance  the  road  was  blown  nearly  bare. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Belmont,  "we  may  almost  begin 
to  crow,  for  we  are  over  the  worst  of  the  road." 

Noll  spurred  on,  remembering  this  part  of  the  way 
as  a  broad,  flat  common  on  one  side,  with  a  high  fence 
and  row  of  trees,  that  guided  him,  on  the  other.  He 
drew  up  to  a  walk  as  they  came  to  the  bridge,  where 
the  road  crossed  the  stream  for  the  last  time.  The 
horses  passed  on  to  the  bridge,  as  they  could  tell  by 
the  hollow  sound  of  their  tread — then  stopped.  Xull 
spoke  to  them,  and  they  took  a  step  forward,  and  then 
again  stopped. 

"  If  you'll  take  the  lines,  Mr.  Belmont,"  said  Xoll, 
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backing  up  a  few  feet,  "  I'll  see  what  is  the  matter. 
There  appears  to  be  some  dark  object  lying  on  the 
bridge." 

"  Bears,"  croaked  Max. 

"  Remnants  of  the  supper  we  didn't  get/7  suggested 
Harry,  beginning  to  feel  the  extra  snow  tramping 
giving  him  an  appetite. 

"Whew!*1  called  out  Noll,  who  was  already  in- 
specting the  dark  object.  "  Half  a  dozen  planks  are 
broken  right  out  of  the  bridge!7 

"Well,  that's  a  jolly  go!"  was  Tom's  comment, 
forgetting  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  his  new 
formed  respect  for  the  laws  of  rhetoric. 

"Well,  what's  to  be  done  next?'  was  Harry's 
inquiry. 

"  If  we  can  get  the  people  over  here,"  said 
Mr.  Belmont,  "  I  can  take  the  sleigh  round  by  the 
old  ford.  It  is  but  a  few  rods  farther  up  the  stream, 
and  the  road  there  was  in  order  not  more  than  a 
month  ago.  I  wish  we  had  some  light,  though,  for 
this  undertaking." 

"Can't  we  make  a  torch  somehow?"  queried  Tom. 
"  What  kind  are  the  trees  at  the  side  of  the  road  ? ' 

Tom  scrambled  over  the  ditch,  and,  groping  among 
the  brush  alono;  the  fence,  succeeded  in  ^ettino;  some 

O  i  Do 

pine    boughs,    which,    twisted    in    with    some    paper, 
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taken  from  around  the  bricks,  were  soon  lighted  by 
matches  found  in  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  party. 

The  experiment  was  a  success ;  only  the  torches  in 
the  high  wind  had  to  be  handled  with  great  care,  to 
avoid  danger,  not  only  to  die  bearers  of  them,  but 
also  to  any  who  should  come  near. 

Max  was  wide  awake  enough  to  look  upon  the 
whole  performance  as  an  agreeable  incident  in  winter 
travel,  and  was  among  the  most  active  in  gathering 
boughs;  and  then  suggested  a  bonfire,  instead  of 
these  short-lived  fire-brands.  Harry  and  Tom  were 
prompt  to  act  upon  the  idea;  and,  snapping  off 
branches  without  any  reference  to  the  future  appear- 
ance of  whatsoever  trees  lined  the  road,  soon  had  a 
bright  light  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge. 

Meantime,  Noll  had  assisted  in  carrying  the  sleep- 
ing Mascgie,  and  the  bairirasre.  where  thev  could  be 

O  OO        /  oO     O     '  ^ 

reached  by  the  sleigh.  Charlie  had  been  roused,  and, 
half  asleep  and  very  cross,  had  been  persuaded  to1 
make  the  necessary  effort  to  transport  himself  to  a 
like  convenient  spot;  and  was  kept  from  sinking 
down  in  the  snow  to  finish  his  nap  by  Ulee's  constant 
rubbings  and  pulliugs.  This  having  been  accom- 
plished, Noll  followed  just  behind  Mr.  Belmont  on 
his  way  to  the  ford,  with  an  extra  torch,  to  make  this 
part  of  the  transfer  as  little  dangerous  as  possible. 
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The  bank,  as  they  went  down  to  the  stream,  was  not 
steep,  but  it  rose  with  a  sharp  pitch  on  the  opposite 
side.  As  they  came  on  the  ice,  Mr.  Belmont  sent 
Noll  ahead  to  await  his  coming  on  the  other  side, 
saving; : 

V  <_J 

"  The  stream  is  not  deep,  and  there's  no  danger 
from  drowning,  even  if  the  ice  does  break ;  but  it 
would  not  be  convenient,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wet- 
ting, for  your  comfort  to  have  you  and  the  light  go 
down  in  the  water  together." 

The  passage  was  accomplished  ;  and  only  a  slight 
cracking  of  the  ice  by  the  shore  indicated  any  danger. 
Mr.  Belmont  was  in  the  act  of  congratulating  himself 
over  this  success,  when  just  at  the  top  of  the  bank 
Jess  slipped  on  some  ice  covered  by  snow,  and  fell 
heavily.  An  ominous  crack  told  that  something 
had  given  way;  but  the  horse  was  up  again  in  an 
instant,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  vigorous  push  from 
behind  from  Noll,  sleigh  and  horses  stood  on  the 
level  ground  above.  An  examination  showed  at  once 
the  nature  of  the  accident.  The  tongue  of  the  vehi- 
cle was  broken  entirely  off. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Belmont,  "it  must  be  owned  this 
is  inconvenient ;  but  we  can  strap  the  pole  together  so 
that  it  will  draw  a  light  load  up  the  hill.  Half  a 
mile  farther  on,  we  shall  come  to  Andy  McAlpine's 
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farm ;  and  he's  such  a  handy  man  at  tinkering,  I 
think  he  can  make  it  safe  to  go  on  with;  for  then  we 
shall  be  out  on  the  level  ground." 

Before  the  sleigh  came  round  to  where  its  load  was 
waiting,  there  were  repeated  calls  to  know  what  was 
the  matter,  to  which  Noll  responded,  in  as  cheery  a 
voice  as  he  could  command  : 

"  Coming  all  in  good  time."  And  whistled  by  way 
of  doubtful  assurance : 

"  We'll  not  go  home  till  morning, 
Till  daylight  doth  appear. ' ' 

"So  I  should  think,  by  the  progress  !"  sang  out 
Harry,  and  presently  added :  "  Well,  if  we're  going 
to  camp  out,  we  may  as  well  have  things  cheerful." 

Suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,  he  threw  a  large 
armful  of  fresh  pines  on  the  already  blazing  fire. 
This  threw  up  such  a  column  of  flame  that  the  road 
for  some  distance  was  strongly  illuminated,  and 
showed  the  cause  of  the  broken  bridge,  in  the  shape 
of  an  immense  log,  which,  after  leaving  the  trace  of 
its  weight  on  the  bridge,  had  wrecked  the  wheels  used 
in  hauling  it  along.  These,  with  the  log,  were  left  in 
such  a  position  in  the  road  that  they  were  supposed  to 
give  ample  warning  of  danger  to  any  who  might  come 
that  way.  Our  party  afterwards  found  that  a  guard 
had  been  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  which 
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the  wind  had  blown  away.  The  boys  went  up  to 
inspect  this  new  object  of  interest,  and  kept  them- 
selves warm  with  rough-and-tumble  games ;  and 
assured  each  other,  "  This  would  be  a  jolly  spree  to 
talk  about  when  they  got  back  to  school." 

Mr.  Belmont  came  up  at  last  with  the  sleigh, 
before  Mrs.  Belmont  and  the  younger  children  found 
the  cold  bevond  endurance  ;  though  thev  were  all 

.<  o  «• 

shaking,  and  thankful  enough  to  curl  down  among 
the  robes,  and  gather  the  remaining  warmth  from  the 
bricks. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  questions  from  the  boys, 
when  they,  including  Max,  were  told  to  walk  behind 
the  sleigh  as  far  as  the  McAlpine  farm,  and  push 
when  occasion  required. 

"  Well,  this  is  what  might  be  called  romantic," 
said  Tom,  glancing  back  at  the  fire,  and  forward  to 
the  woods  which  thev  were  entering ;  "and  reminds 

J  G>  / 

one  of  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Highlands.  Who 
knows  but  this  McAlpine's  where  we  are  going  is  a 
descendant  of  the  true  northern  stock  ? ?: 


'  To  follow  the  stag  to  his  slippery  crag, 
And  to  chase  the  bounding  roe," 

sang  Harry. 

"My  ambition  does  not  turn  in  that  direction.     If 
I  know  myself,  I'd  far  rather  take  the  spirited  blacks, 
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with  appropriate  accompaniments,  and  what  their 
possession  generally  implies,  than  any  amount  of  deer 
stalking,  with  all  its  supposed  freedom  thrown  in/' 

"Oli,  Noll !  now  don't  go  to  chilling  us  with  your 
want  of  enthusiasm,  when  we're  pretending  so  aw- 
fully hard  to  make  heigh-jolly-go-lang  out  of  our 
aching  feet  and  rattling  fingers  !r 

Noll  directed  their  attention  to  the  light  that  shone 
brightly  in  Farmer  McAlpine's  window.  A  cheer 
went  up  from  the  boys,  and  there  was  not  again  a 
suggestion  of  cold  fingers. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  McAlpine's,  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  get  promise  of  assistance,  and  the  whole  party  were 
hurried  into  the  capacious  farm-kitchen,  with  its  floor 
covered  with  rag-carpeting,  and  a  genuine  open  fire 
of  wood  that  made  everything  brilliant,  with  the 

•i  O 

feeble  aid  of  two  tallow  dips.  Beside  these  two 
meagre  lights  sat  two  Scotch  women,  plying  their 
needles,  and  talking  in  low  tones,  while,  with  his 
shoulder  turned  so  that  the  light  might  fall  directly 
upon  his  book,  sat  some  one,  who  looked  around  just 
as  Harry,  followed  by  Tom,  entered  the  room. 

"'Pon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Harry,  joyfully,  spring- 
ing: forward,  "  if  here  isn't  Mr.  Donald  ! ' 

o  / 

"That's  what  I  call  luck,"  chimed  in  Tom,  adding, 
as  he  shook  the  proffered  hand:  "Noll's  just  behind, 
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and  will  show  himself  presently.  You'll  begin  soon 
to  think  we  three  are  as  inseparable  as  Mucbeth's 
witches,  and  turn  up  at  so  odd  times  and  in  so  strange 
places." 

"  But  how  came  you  here  ?  "  asked  Harry,  after  he 
had  presented  his  mother,  and  such  of  the  company 
as  had  made  their  appearance,  and  there  had  been 
mutual  introductions  and  greetings  through  the  circle, 
"  I  begin  to  believe  the  old  adage,  '  Truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction ! ? 

"  Nay,  there's  nothing  strange  in  my  being  here  at 
this  season  o'  the  year.  Andy  McAlpiue  is  my  Jean's 
brother,  an'  we  would  be  very  loth  the  New  Year 
should  ever  come  before  we  had  said  a  friendly  greet- 


ing." 


"Ah,  is  that  so?"  was  Mrs.  Belmont's  quick  re- 
sponse. "  Then,  since  we  are  so  near,  we  shall  claim 
some  time  from  you.  I  cannot  tell  you,"  continued 
she,  turning  both  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald,  "  how 
much  I  do  thank  you  both  for  your  kindness  to  my 


sou.' 


"Nay,"  said  Jamie  Donald,  with  his  pleasant  smile, 
"  I  think  ye  must  gi'e  most  o'  the  praise  to  the  gtide- 
•wife.  I  doubt  not  I  should  ha'  been  slow  to  begin 
the  good  work,  had  not  the  heart  o'  the  mother  melted 


at  the  sight  of  suffering." 
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"  It's   not  another  Jamie  Donald  that  could    say 

that  o'  ve,"  was  the  comment  of  the  wife  on  the  offered 
j  * 

text. 

During  the  conversation,  the  hospitable  Scotch  peo- 
ple had  been  aiding  the  travelers  to  brush  the  snow 
from  their  wraps,  on  finding  into  what  an  uncomfort- 
able condition  their  tramp  in  the  snow  had  brought 
them. 

Andy  McAlpine,  with  his  facilities  for  repairing 
farm-tools,  soon  had  everything  made  strong  again, 
but  insisted  upon  giving  the  horses  a  short  rest  in  the 
barn,  while  Mr.  Belmont  and  Noll,  who  had  continued 
the  faithful  assistant,  should  be  made  comfortable  for 
the  long  ride  still  before  them. 

Noll's  surprise  at  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  was 
not  less  than  that  of  Tom  and  Harry,  nor  was  the 
greeting  less  warm. 

The  group,  as  they  sat  round  the  bright  fire,  was 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  extended  robes  and 
outer  garments  spread  in  every  available  corner,  the 
red  hands  chafed  in  the  genial  glow  of  the  fire,  and, 
prominent  as  the  central  point  of  the  scene,  stood  the 
fair-haired  Mrs.  McAlpine,  frying  to  persuade  the 
steaming  tea-kettle  to  boil  without  delay. 

Mrs.  Stace,  when  she  found  that  she  could  not 
detain  the  Belmont  party  to  supper,  had,  despite  most 
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continued  remonstrance,  packed  an  ample  luncheon, 
insisting  there  might  be  unexpected  delay,  and  she 
knew  young  people's  capacity  for  getting  hungry. 
The  basket  now  adorned  the  middle  of  the  table, 
flanked  by  cups  and  saucers,  and  kept  in  countenance 
by  a  dish  of  bright  apples.  Mrs.  Me  Alpine  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  bringing  forward  all  the 
dainties  of  her  pantry;  but  Mrs.  Belmont  insisted 
that  nothing  farther  should  be  added  ;  and  the  hostess 
had  to  be  content  to  furnish  her  best  "Bohea"  in 
antiquated  china. 

It  was  indeed  a  merry  party,  and,  taken  in  contrast 
with  the  storm  outside,  that  still  howled,  and  shrieked, 
and  told  most  dismal  stories  to  the  shattered  pines. 

The  talk  grew  genial,  and  invitations  were  ex- 
changed for  the  coming  holidays.  Harry,  supported 
by  his  parents,  would  not  take  a  refusal  from  Jamie 
Donald  and  his  wife  ;  and  they  at  last  gave  their  word 
that  they  would  be  present  on  Christinas  evening. 

"  Eight  o'clock  !  "  said  Mr.  Belmont,  rising.  "  At 
our  rate  of  progressing,  wife,  what  time  to-morrow  do 
you  think  we  shall  reach  Woodside?' 

"  In  time  to  hear  the  bells  chime  for  early  prayers, 
I  should  guess." 

The  very  literal  Mrs.  McAlpine,  at  this  suggestion, 
commenced  urging  their  staying  through  the  night, 
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and  drawing  most  dolorous  pictures  of  their  wander- 
ing up  and  down  through  unfrequented  roads  and 
impassable  lanes,  till  Mr.  Belmont,  to  allay  the  anx- 
iety his  words  had  excited,  had  to  explain. 

"  Mrs.  McAlpine,"  said  he,  "  you  need  have  no 
fears  for  us.  From  this  on,  the  street  is  much  used, 
and  lies  in  such  a  direction  with  regard  to  the  wind, 
that  there  is  little  danger  from  the  drifting  of  the 
snow.  If  it  were  daylight,  and  my  horses  fresh,  we 
could  easily  be  home  in  an  hour.  Now,  it  will  take 
a  little  longer ;  for  I  don't  mean  to  risk  any  more 
adventures  to-nio-ht.  Besides,  the  moon  seems  coming 

o  /  o 

up  behind  the  clouds,  and  making  it  much  lighter." 

"  This  adventure/'  interposed  Harry,  "  we  would 
not  have  omitted  for  anything." 

»  o 

"  Indeed  we  would  not/7  chimed  in  Mrs.  Belmont. 
"  It  has  been  a  novel  experience  to  most  of  us,  and  has 
brought  us  near  to  friends  we  greatly  desired  to  see." 

After  everything  in  Andy  McAlpine's  kitchen  had 
resumed  the  same  quiet  aspect  that  it  presented  before 
the  arrival  of  the  unexpected  guests,  Jamie  Donald 
said,  hesitatingly,  and  as  if  perplexed  as  to  what  was 
his  real  duty  : 

"Jean,  I  cauna'  altogether  see  it  plain  that  the 
Lord  will  look  favorably  upon  our  taking  part  in  the 
grand  merry-making  of  these  fine  people." 
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te  Jamie,"  answered  the  wife,  speaking  very  deliber- 
ately, as  if  weighing  the  whole  subject  as  she  went  on, 
"  I  diuna'  think  we  would  be  carried  away  by  any 
show  of  splendor ;  and  I  doubt  not  the  good  seed  has 
taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  these  people.  There  may 
be  tares  and  brambles  still,  but  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest knows  better  than  you  or  I  when  the  sickle 
should  be  put  in  to  gather  them  out." 

"Eigh,  Jean,  an'  ye  think  'twere  best  we  take  part 
in  the  show  at  Christmas-tide  ?; 

"  Now,  Jamie  Donald/7  interrupted  Andy,  "  ye 
may  gang  wi'  a  light  heart  where  Henry  Belmont 
bids  ye  come.  Ye  may  think  him  o'er  free  to  spend 
his  siller  on  the  good  things  o'  this  life;  but  mind  ye, 
no',  he  lacks  not  the  same  free  hand  when  they  ask 
who  serve  in  the  Lord's  ministry ;  and  mauny  a  poor 
man  blesses  the  day  when  his  sorrow  came  to  that 
man's  ear." 

"I  shall  be  glad,"  said  Jamie,  musingly,  "to  see 
mair  of  the  youths.  They  be  none  o'  them  at  ease 
in  their  minds,  and  seem  glad  to  take  counsel ;  an'  I 
may  help  them  wi'  words  that  they  may  not  be  sa' 
free  to  ask  o'  another." 

"  No  doubt,"  chimed  in  Jean,  "  the  manner  in 
which  they  came  first  to  us  opened  the  way  for  frank 
intercourse.  And  I  mind  too,  that  our  aiu  friends  are 
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not  always  the  ones  to  whom  it  is  the  easiest  to  go  for 
spiritual  counsel." 

"  Yea,  Jean,"  added  Mrs.  McAlpiue;  "it  is  na' 
doubt  so.  An'  think  ye  not,  those  outside  our  ane 
hame  understand  us  better  oft-times  than  those  we  be 
with  day  by  day  ?  '• 

"  Noo  hear  the  gude-wife!"  interposed  Andy,  jocu- 
larly. "Would  she  make  ye  believe,  forsooth,  she 
must  gang  outside  her  ain  hame  to  have  her  winsome 
ways  and  soft  heart  understood  ? ' 

"Ah,  Andy,"  retorted  the  wife  quickly,  "was  it  na' 
this  same  thing,  that  won  me  over  to  be  your  wife 
instead " 

"  Nay,  nay,  say  na'  mair !  I  am  content ;  and 
Andy  McAlpine,  whatever  else  he  may  not  ken, 
understands  he  has  the  best  wife  that  ever  mon  was 
blessed  with." 

More  of  such  jesting  wras  followed  by  speculations 
as  to  the  probable  progress  of  Mr.  Belmont's  party, 
to  which  we  will  return. 

They  found  the  road  much  better  than  it  had  been 
through  the  hills;  but  still  there  were  occasional 
drifts  that  must  be  passed  with  great  caution ;  and 
before  they  reached  the  city  the  horses  gave  evidence 
of  being  so  tired,  that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  at  a 
very  slow  pace.  They,  however,  reached  Woodside 
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safely  long  before  mid  night,  and  were  well  pleased  to 
find  themselves  once  more  rejoicing  in  the  warmth 
and  lio-ht  of  its  deliciouslv  comfortable  rooms. 

o  » 

Mrs.  Belmont  looked  well  to  the  state  of  the  whole 
company,  so  as  to  be  sure  they  were  thoroughly  warmed 
and  dry  after  their  toilsome  journey,  and  even  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  resorting  to  the  old-fashioned 
warming-pan,  as  an  extra  precaution  against  colds. 
This,  however,  was  overruled,  all  parties  professing 
themselves  so  comfortable  that  they  could  dispense 
with  such  extra  coddling. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Woodside  were  soon 
oblivious  to  all  discomforts,  present  or  prospective ; 
but  Noll,  after  keeping  quiet  till  he  thought  Harry 
asleep,  gave  vent  to  his  uneasiness  by  perpetual  toss- 
ings  and  turnings.  Harry,  who  had  only  dropped  off 
into  a  light  doze,  woke  at  once,  but  said  nothing, 
hoping  his  companion's  uneasiness  would  soon  expend 
itself.  But  when  an  hour  passed,  and  he  seemed  no 
nearer  rest  than  at  first,  he  concluded  talking  could  not 
make  matters  worse,  and  addressed  his  companion  : 

"  What's  the  matter,  Noll  ?  You  didn't  get  tired 
out,  did  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  tired  at  all,  that  I  know  of." 

"  Excited,  driving  over  such  rough  and  tumble 
roads  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know  it  if  I  am.  I'm  not  thinking 
about  it,  at  anv  rate." 

J  * 

"Are  YOU  sick?'; 

y 

"  Not  in  the  least — never  in  better  physical  condi- 
tion." 

"  What,  then,  is  the  matter,  if  a  fellow  may 
know?" 

"Hal,  I  don't  know  as  you  can  help  me  if  I  tell; 
and  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  you  so  that  you  can 
see  just  why  I  am  so  shaken  up.  But  perhaps  you 
can  suggest  something,  and  I  know  you  like  to  be  a 
friend  in  need.  So  now,  David,  listen  to  your  Jona- 
than." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  and  I'll  shut  the  door  into  Tom's 
room.  There,  now,  go  on." 

"  I  told  you  about  Elsie,  and  how  I  felt  about  the 
party.  Well,  after  all  the  picture's  looking  so  much 
like  her,  Ulee  is  not  in  the  least  like  my  sister;  but 
Maggie,  though  so  different,  seems  as  though  she  had 
come  from  some  other  world  to  take  her  place.  It 
may  be  nonsense  I'm  talking;  but  you  wouldn't 
lauo-h  if  you  knew  a  little  of  the  misery  I've  been 

O  J  * 

through.  You  remember  I  told  you  I'd  hardly  been 
home  since ;  and  it  has  been  all  school  scenes,  or 
traveling  somewhere.  Now  this  coming  here  stirs 
everything  up  afresh,  and  I'm  all  in  a  muddle." 
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"  I  don't  wonder,  Xoll ;  and  I  don't  know  what  to 
say.  But,"  added  Harry,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  just 
remembering  the  photograph,  "  what  a  splendid- 
looking  woman  your  mother  is  ! ? 

"  Oh,  yes !  '*  almost  groaned  Xoll,  twisting  and 
turning  worse  than  ever.  "  She  is  splendid,  that  is  a 
fact ;  and  having  that  picture  round,  and  seeing  what 
different  homes  vou  all  have  from — well,  that  stirred 

V 

me  up  more  than  ever;  and  when  I  was  driving 
along  I  kept  thinking  over  these  things,  and  was 
feeling-  verv  angrv  about  them,  when  the  horses 

.  <!;     . 

stopped  of  themselves,  and  wouldn't  take  us  down 
through  that  broken  bridge " 

c  o 

«  Oh,  Soil ! » 

"Oh.  Hal,  I   took  it   all   in   at  once!     Fortv  feet 

J  7  v 

down  to  the  ice  wouldn't  have  left  a  very  good  chance 
fur  most  of  our  lives ;  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  have 
gone,  in   such   a   frame   of   mind,  where   there's  no 
chance  for  repentance  left.     Hal,  it  was  fearful  !'; 
Xoll  and  Harry  talked  for  some  time  longer,  Harrv 

»  «. s  * 

trving,  but  unable,  to  give  anv  comfort.     At  last  he 

.  r 

said  : 

"I  don't  know  any  who'd  be  more  likely  to  help 
vou  than  mv  mother,  if  vou  were  willing  to  tell  her 

^  tf  *  o 

all." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  could  not." 
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"  Then  Jamie  Donald  ;  he'll  be  here  on  Monday." 

"Hal,  how  can  I  say  anything  of  this  to  any  one? 
'  Honor  thy  father,  and  thy  mother/  remember.  I 
am  afraid  it  was  wrong  even  to  have  said  what  I 
have  done  to  you ;  but  I  was  so  taken  off  my  guard 
by  seeing  the  picture  so  like  Elsie/' 

"  I  don't  think  you  did  anything  wrong  then,"  pro- 
tested Harry. 

"  Well,  no  matter  now.  It  can't  be  undone ;  but 
•we  won't  talk  any  more.  You  just  go  to  sleep,  and 
I'll  follow  as  soon  as  possible." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HARRY    FINDS    THE   TRUE   REST. 

COLD  without,  the  night-winds  shrieked,  but  all 
was  still  within.  Helpless,  dreamless  sleep  had 
left  to  God  and  his  angels  the  guardianship  of  those 
more  dear  than  life  itself.  Silence,  Rest — these  two 
kept  record,  while  the  first  wove  fairy  network  across 
the  panes,  and  sought  entrance  through  each  un- 
guarded crevice. 

Despite  the  fatigue  and  late  hours  of  the  previous 
nicrht,  all  were  astir  betimes  in  Woodside:  for  Sim- 

O          /  ' 

dav  mornino-  breakfasts  were  never  allowed  unduly  to 

.  d  " 

encroach  upon  time  that  was  held  as  valuable  for  the 
suitable  employment  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  for  any  sec- 
ular business.  Breakfast,  this  morning,  was  not  the 
usually  merry  meal;  and  sundry  rubbings  of  the  eyes, 
and  gapings  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
familv,  testified  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dullness. 

*    / 

Before  church  time  the  snow  ceased,  and  the  sun 
came  out,  intent  on  making  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunitv. 

•> 

The  service  at  the  church  might  not  have  been,  to 

O  ' 

many,  very  impressive.     But  the  text,  "  If  ye  forgive 
288 
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not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  for- 
give your  trespasses/7  seemed  to  Noll,  as  the  preacher 
went  on,  a  message  to  himself.  He  stripped  away  the 
thin  deceits  with  which  we  cover  up  our  enmities; 
and  asked,  if  real  forgiveness  was  content  with  rest- 
ing at  the  point  where  we  would  forbear  to  do  an 
injury  to  whomsoever  had  offended  against  us?  Was 
that  the  measure  of  the  forgiveness  which  we  wished 
to  receive  from  our  Heavenly  Father  ?  These  words, 
coming  from  the  preacher,  who  had  wonderful  power 
in  rousing  his  hearers,  stirred  in  Noll  such  a  tumult 
of  feeling  that  the  rest  of  his  sermon  made  no 
impression;  and  he  did  not  comprehend  the  blessed 
promises  with  which  the  address  closed. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  feeling  thus,  he  had  little 
heart  to  join  in  the  cheerful  talk  of  the  dinner  table; 
and  soon  after,  took  a  book,  and,  under  pretense  of 
reading,  seated  himself  in  the  deep  recess  of  the 
library  window.  The  pages  of  the  book  could  not 
keep  his  attention ;  and  he  soon  ceased  even  to  hold 
it,  but  gazed  drearily  out  of  the  window,  which  pre- 
sented no  prospect  beyond  the  snow-covered  garden, 
shut  in  with  high  Norway  screens.  Presently,  Mag- 
gie found  out  his  retreat,  and  slyly  climbing  into  his 
lap,  asked  : 

"Am  I  vour  little  twecn  to-dav  too?' 

•f  * 

T 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  you're  always  my  little  queen/7  re- 
sponded Noll,  with  a  face  far  less  dreary  in  expression 
than  it  had  been  for  an  hour,  "  or  my  good  angel,  I 
don't  know  which." 

Maggie  was  a  little  thing  yet,  and  her  manner  of 
comforting  had  not  outgrown  the  stage  where  patting 
and  kissing  are  its  chief  expressions ;  so,  as  if  aware 
he  needed  some  reconciling  with  the  world,  she  put 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  saying : 

"  Now  if  you  will  be  good,  I'll  give  you  one,  two, 
three" — punctuating  the  words  with  a  dainty  little  sip 
from  her  tiny  lips. 

Then  she  settled  back  into  his  arms  as  though  that 
was  her  rightful  position,  and  reminded  him  that  he 
had  promised  to  tell  her  the  story  of  "  The  Good 
Princess." 

"Oh,  yes;  so  I  did!  and  it's  a  Sunday  story  too. 
So  here's  the  veritable  history  of  '  The  Good  Princess/ 
and  when  I  have  finished,  you  must  guess  her  name:" 

"THE  GOOD  PRINCESS. 

"  The  Princess  was  once  a  little  girl,  not  much 
larger  than  you,  and  every  one  said  how  beautiful  the 
Princess  grew — not  in  her  face  exactly,  for  that  was 
just  as  sweet  as  it  could  be  from  the  first ;  but  every 
time  she  did  a  kind  act,  the  fairies,  or  something  else, 
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made  her  look  nicer  in  some  wav.     Sometimes  it  was 

•> 

to  put  deeper  dimples  into  her  cheeks,  and  sometimes 
it  was  to  put  more  laughter  in  her  eyes  ;  and  so  every- 
thing went  remarkably  well,  till  Giant  Try-what- 
you're-like  grew  jealous,  and  said  she  was  no  prettier 
than  his  daughter,  only  everybody  praised  her  so; 
and  he  should  take  pains  to  show  to  the  world,  and 
to  himself  also,  that  it  was  only  living  in  the  land  of 
Having-your-own-way  that  made  the  Princess  to  be 
called  so  beautiful. 

"  So  the  giant  commenced,  by  reaching  over  his 
fence — for  his  grounds  were  next  to  those  of  the  king, 
her  father — and  pulling  up  some  choice  flowers,  and 
leaving  them  to  wither  in  the  sun. 

o 

"The  little  maiden's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  when 
she  saw  what  was  done;  but  Fairy  Good-thought 
whispered : 

"  (  Return  good  for  evil.' 

"  So  the  smile  came  back,  and  she  picked  a  beau- 
tiful bouquet  from  her  beds,  and  sent  it  over  to  Tangle- 
hair,  the  daughter  of  Trv-what-vou're-like,  because 

*  *- 

she  had  heard  that  she  was  sick,  and  couldn't  run 
about  the  garden  anv  more. 

o  * 

"  Poor  little  Tangle-hair  was  very  glad  of  it,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  nodded,  and  kissed 
her  hail  1  to — to — oh  !  I  mustn't  tell  vou  her  name — • 
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to  the  little  Princess.  And  it  was  such  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  the  bright  smile,  that  the  Princess  said  to 
the  fairy  : 

"'That's  worth  more  than  all  the  flowers  pulled 
up;  and  I  am  happier  than  before.  So  I  can  only 
thank  Giant  Try-what-yoii're-like.' 

»*  y 

"JSTow  the  syiant  had  been  looking  out  of  his  window, 

<_?  *_?  / 

expecting  to  see  frowns  and  tears;  but  when  he  saw 
the  two  maidens  beckoning  and  smiling  to  each  other, 

O  O  7 

and  both  so  happy,  he  ground  his  teeth,  and  hissed 
more  like  a  snake  than  like  a  reasonable  being.  The 
next  thing  he  did  was  to  build  a  high  fence  up  in 
front  of  Tangle-hair's  window,  so  the  children  should 

O  / 

see  each   other  no  more.     But  Tangle-hair's  mother 

O 

found  her  daughter  grew  more  gloomy  every  day, 
and  pined  for  the  sunlight ;  for  the  fence  made  the 
room  very  dark.  So  she  carried  the  child  one  story 
higher  up  in  the  castle,  and  filled  the  window-sill  with 
trailing  plants,  that  crept  down  wonderfully  fast,  and 
soon  covered  the  unsightly  fence,  and  changed  it  into 
a  most  beautiful  wall  of  green ;  and  it  had  this  great 
advantage,  that,  beside  looking  so  pretty  to  the  little 
Princess,  it  entirely  screened  her  from  the  observation 
of  the  giant,  except  when  she  walked  on  the  lawn. 
"And  the  little  maidens  grew  very  friendly;  so 

friendly  that  Tangle-hair  would   hold  some  seeds  in 

*  ~ 
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her  hand,  and  the  beautiful  white  pigeons  of  the  Prin- 
cess would  fly  up  and  peck  them  away  one  by  one. 
"How   Giant    Trv-what-vou're-like  ever  came  to 

*  * 

know  anything  about  the  pigeons,  no  one  could  imag- 
ine ;  but  he  took  his  great  cross-bow,  twenty  feet  long, 
and  shot  at  Star-wing,  just  as  he  was  hovering  over 
Tangle-hair's  head.  The  poor  bird  had  his  wing  so 
hurt  he  could  not  fly  any  more;  but  Tangle-hair  put 
out  her  hand  so  quickly  he  did  not  fall  to  the  ground. 
Then  she  pitied  him,  and  tended  him  in  a  nest  that 
she  made  close  by  the  window  ;  and  his  mate,  White- 
feather,'  came  every  dav,  and  told  him  the  familv 

/  V  tt       f  V 

news ;  and  the  birds  and  the  little  maidens  grew 
fonder  and  fonder  of  each  other  every  day. 

"  When  Star-wing  was  almost  well  again,  the  Prin- 
cess was  walking  on  the  lawn  very  early  in  the  morn- 

(_j  +/  t/ 

ing,  when  who  but  the  giant  should  come  stalking 
along  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  She  was 
tempted  to  say  some  uncivil  things,  when  he  asked 
her,  tauntingly  : 

"  '  How's  Star-wing  to-day  ? ' 

"  But  just  then  she  heard  Fairy  Good-words  ringing 
the  campanula  bells,  and  singing  : 

'  A  word,  oh,  a  word  is  of  little  worth, 
If  it  brings  no  joy  to  the  sorrowing  earth ! 
A  word,  oh,  a  word  is  a  terrible  thing, 
If  it  leaveth  for  joy  a  bitter  sting  ! ' 
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"  So  straightway  she  answered,  with  a  smile  : 

"  '  Oh  !  Starry  is  almost  well,  arid  Tangle-hair  and 
White-feather  have  made  him  so  tame  that  I'm  sure 
you'd  like  to  take  him  in  your  hand,  and  see  him 
pick  up  the  grains  of  wheat,  and  cock  his  eye  at  you 
so  funny.' 

u  The  Princess  laughed  out  loud,  as  she  thought  of 
the  cunning  ways  of  Star-wing ;  and  the  giant 
laughed  too,  but  said,  in  a  much  less  gruff  voice : 

"  '  Oh,  nonsense  !  it  would  be  a  great  deal  nicer  to 
eat  him  in  a  pie  !' 

"  '  Good-morning,7  said  the  Princess,  with  a' merry 
nod  ;  and  away  she  tripped  down  the  path  till  quite 
out  of  sight,  then  she  turned  and  ran  to  the  house, 
where  she  knew  they  were  making  ready  for  a  great 
feast ;  and  she  persuaded  the  cook  to  give  her  one  of 
the  pigeon-pies,  and  sent  it  straightway  over  to  Giant 
Trv-what-vou're-like. 

•/  » 

"  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  giant  was  unusually 
hungry  that  day ;  and  when  he  had  discussed  the  nice 
pie,  and  called  it  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  eaten, 
then  Tangle-hair  told  him  where  it  came  from,  afraid 
all  the  time  he  might  be  angry  about  it,  and  use  some 
horrid  words.  But  no  ;  he  only  said  : 

"'I  do  begin  to  believe  that  is  a  good  child,  after 
all.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  believe  people  till 
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I've  tried  them.  She  must  go  through  one  more 
ordeal/ 

"  '  Ordeal,  ordeal/  repeated  Tangle-hair,  puckering 
up  her  face,  '  is  that  very  bad  ?' 

"  '  Sometimes  it  means  bad  trial,  sometimes  it  means 
good  trial.7 

"  i  What  does  it  mean  now  ? '  persisted  Tangle-hair. 

"  ( Now  it  means  good,  or  what  most  people  call 
good.  For  it  will  be  jewels  and  fine  things;  but  I 
find  such  gifts  are  quite  as  apt  to  make  unhappy  as 
adversitv.7 

* 

"  That  afternoon,  as  the  maidens  were  feeding  Star- 
wing,  the  garden-gate  opened,  and  there  came  up  the 
broad  walk  a  beautiful  black  pony,  led  by  a  black 
groom.  All  the  trappings  of  the  horse  were  rich,  as 
rich  could  be,  in  silver  and  gold.  Behind  the  horse 
came  two  pages,  bearing  a  large  box ;  and  out  of  this, 
after  the  horse  had  been  delivered  to  the  Princess, 
thev  took  a  rich  riding  habit  and  hat ;  also  gloves,  and 

*  O  ' 

a  whip.  With  all  these  the  little  maid  was  greatly 
delighted,  and  ran  at  once  into  the  house,  insisting 
that  her  nurse  should  help  her  in  putting  them  on, 
that  she  might  ride.  Perhaps  Fairy  Good-thought 
feared  there  was  some  danger  of  cross  words,  from  the 
manner  of  the  Princess,  so  she  muttered  : 
" '  Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work.' 
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"'What's    that?'    said   the   maiden,   hearing;   the 

/  O 

words,  but  not  seeing  the  fairy.  '  It  must  be  a  rid- 
dle she  has  given  me  to  solve,  and  it  must  have  a 
good  meaning — her  words  always  do  have.' 

"  The  nurse  pulled  her  hair  in  tying  on  her  hat ;  but 
the  Princess  did  not  even  frown,  but  went  on  with  her 
soliloquy. 

"  i  Well,  perhaps  she  is  afraid  I  shall  grow  proud  of 
these.  But  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  proud — I 
didn't  make  them,  nor  deserve  them,  nor  earn  them. 
J  am  just  a  simple  little  girl,  and  somebody  \vas  good 
and  gave  them  to  me.  Oh,  I  wish  Tangle-hair  could 
ride  with  me.' 

"  With  that,  she  ran  out  into  the  garden  again,  and 
called  : 

"'  Tangle-hair!' 

"  Tangle-hair  was  at  the  window  in  a  moment,  and 
saying: 

"  '  How  beautiful !  how  beautiful ! '  before  the 
Princess  had  time  to  titter  a  word. 

"  Then  the  Princess  just  nodded  her  head,  and  the 
groom  helped  her  on  to  the  black  pony.  But  before 
she  rode  away,  the  pages  came  forward,  each  with  a 
splendid  casket  in  his  hands,  and  presented  jewels  that 
a  queen  might  envy. 

"  Then  the  Princess  clapped  her  hands,  and  cried  : 
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'How  beautiful!  how  beautiful!7  just  like  Tangle- 
hair.  Perhaps  that  reminded  her  that  the  child  could 
riot  have  a  pony  aiid  ride  out  over  the  country ;  so  she 
called  : 

{k  'Tangle- hair,  let  me  down  the  little  basket ! ' 

O  / 

"  Tangle-hair  did  as  she  was  bidden  ;  and  into  the 
basket  went  both  of  the  caskets,  with  all  their  glitter- 
ing gems. 

"  '  Now,  that's  your  share  of  the  present.  You  can 
use  those,  but  couldn't  this.' 

"Away  dashed  the  Princess  on  her  pony,  not  wishing 
to  hear  either  thanks  or  remonstrance. 

"That  afternoon,  when  Giant  Trv- what- vou're-1  ike 

*  «' 

came  to  see  his  little  child,  he  found  her  resplendent 
in  diamonds ;  even  her  dolls  wore  some  of  these  pre- 
cious stones,  and  the  child's  face  looked  brightest  of 

'  O 

all,  when  she  told  how  good  the  Princess  had  been. 

"  '  Then,'  said  Giant  Try-what-you're-like,  i  I  have 
seen  a  strange  thing  under  the  sun.  A  maiden  whom 
unkindness  cannot  anger,  whom  prosperity  cannot 
corrupt,  and  whom  glittering  baubles  cannot  turn 
from  generosity.  She  shall  not  find  me  the  rou^h  old 

V  ^ 

giant  any  longer,  but  her  very  good  friend.' 

"  Then  answered  the  Princess,  for  she  rode  into  the 
garden  just  in  time  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  giant, 
as  he  sat  in  the  window : 
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" '  Indeed,  my  friend  Try- what-you*  re-like,  I  don' 
deserve  any  praise.  Indeed  I  do  not ;  for  when  I  am 
good  it  is  all  owing  to  my  giving  heed  to  the  words  of 
the  fairies,  who  are  always  telling  me  what  is  right 
just  in  time;  or  else  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  very 
naughty  some  davs.' 

O        *•  * 

" '  Ah,  child,  thoti  art  well  called  Humility ;  and 
thy  grace  shall  no  less  adorn  a  palace  than  a  cot.  It 
shall  be  more  glorious  for  thee  than  thy  queenly 
crown,  and  the  pledge  of  riches  gold  can  never  pur- 
chase.' 

There  was  no  use  asking  Maggie  to  guess  the  name 
of  the  Princess.  The  little  head  had  drooped  lower 
and  lower  during  the  latter  part  of  the  story,  and  now 
settled  as  trustingly  down  on  Noll's  heart  as  though 
he  had  been  her  own  brother  instead  of  an  acquaint- 
ance of  two  davs'  standing.  Noll  brushed  the  hair 

«•  o 

from  the  face,  and,  resting  his  head  back  on  the  chair, 
and  again  looking  drearily  out  on  the  spotless  snow, 
resumed  his  musings.  Whether  it  was  the  child's 
presence  that  stole  away  his  most  uneasy  thoughts,  or 
sympathy  with  the  sleeper  in  his  arms,  his  eyes  soon 
drooped,  and  that  strange  unconscious  state  so  like  to 
death  held  fast  possession  of  both. 

Mrs.  Belmont,  in  search  of  a  book,  paused,  struck 
by  the  expression,  even  in  sleep,  of  utter  trust  in  the 
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child,  and  of  solicitude  and  pain  in  the  boy.  Noll's 
face  was  beautiful  in  all  its  lines,  and  Mrs.  Belmont 
wondered  that  she  had  not  before  noticed  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  that  it  expressed.  Above  all,  the  mouth 
"was  what  she  studied  longest.  There  was  no  volup- 
tuous fullness,  such  as  is  so  common  in  vouth  ;  but  in 

/  •/  / 

its  stead,  sharp  lines  of  pain  that  might  better  have 
been  the  record  of  scores  of  vears  of  suffering.  Breath- 

•/  o 

ing  a  prayer,  as  fervent  as  if  it  had  been  for  her  own 
son,  she  passed  on ;  and,  taking  her  book,  assayed  to 
enjoy  its  pages  as  had  been  her  wont.  But  the  face 
of  the  boy  seemed  ever  passing  betwreeu  her  and  the 
text,  turning  its  meaning  into  a  living  commentary  on 

O  O  O  * 

all  the  woes  and  pains  that,  through  suffering,  perfect 
our  immortal  characters. 

Presently  Harry  came  in,  and  stretching  himself  at 
length  on  the  sofa,  pillowed  his  head  in  his  mother's 
lap,  thus  inviting  at  once  her  petting,  and  the  free 
questioning  that  he  was  always  glad  to  have  call  out 
his  troubles,  social  or  spiritual. 

Harry  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before  the  desired 
topic  was  broached,  and  he  frankly  told  his  own  per- 
plexities, and  those  also  of  Tom  and  Noll,  without 
touching  upon  the  one  subject  which  was  evidently 
the  point  around  which  his  deepest  feelings  revolved. 

Mrs.  Belmont  was  a  wise  counsellor,  as  well  as  a 
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tender  mother,  and  cleared  for  Harry  some  of  the 
webs  that  dimmed  his  vision,  presenting  the  truth 
to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he,  not  intellectually  merely, 
but  with  his  heart,  took  hold  of  the  promises  given  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

"  *  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die?' 
'Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely ; '  {  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest' — are  not 
the  words  of  a  vindictive  being,  ready  to  visit  on 
erring  mortals  measure  for  measure,  their  desert  of 
punishment.  Even  the  pricks  and  stings  of  con- 
science are  used  as  persuaders  to  a  state  of  peace. 
'  Be  ye  reconciled/  is  their  constant  plea.  Christ  is 
ever  ready  to  give  'the  peace  that  passeth  understand- 
ing.' » 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry,  "  I  do  comprehend  as  never 
before  that  it  is  not  the  feeling  sorry  for  sin  that  is 
going  to  save  us  from  condemnation,  but  only  just 
taking  Christ  at  his  word,  and  leaving  ourselves,  body 
and  soul,  in  his  hands." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it — leaving  ourselves  in  his  hands. 
Before  we  have  done  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  con- 
science has  a  multitude  of  tongues  wherewith  to 
upbraid  our  constant  departures  from  the  law  of  per- 
fect obedience;  that  is,  if  we  expect  to  save  ourselves 
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by  exact  obedience.  Afterwards,  when  viewed  as  acts 
of  unfaithfulness  to  our  God  and  our  Redeemer,  we 
may  well  sorrow  over  our  misdeeds,  but  not  in  any 
sense  allow  our  remorse  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
that  faith  which  takes  hold  on  Christ,  and  forbids  sin, 
because  it  is  an  offence  against  a  pure  and  holy  God." 

More  and  more,  as  they  talked,  there  came  to 
Harry  a  true  understanding  of  faith;  and  with  it 
came  the  dawning  of  that  perfect  peace  that  follows 
reconciliation. 

"  We  can  go  with  you  to  the  mercy-seat  in  prayer, 
and  point  out  the  way  wherein  the  feet  should  tread  ; 
but,  Harry,  each  for  himself  must  make  the  final  de- 
cision, must  himself  for  himself  accept  the  promises 
given  in  Christ  Jesus,  whereby  alone  we  are  reconciled 
unto  God.  None  but  each  for  himself  can  take  that 
last  step." 

Harrv  made  no  answer  for  a  few  moments,  and  his 

*  / 

eyes  had  such  a  far-off  expression,  that  his  mother 
began  to  doubt  if  he  had  heard  her  concluding  coun- 
sel, when  he  raised  his  eyes  to  hers,  full  of  a  clear, 
strong  light  of  faith  and  love,  and  said  : 

u  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
But  that  thy  blood  was  shed  for  rue, 
0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come." 

As  if  an   electric  thrill   had   passed   through  both 

1  O 
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body  and  soul,  all  listlessness  vanished,  and  Harry 
stood  on  his  feet,  and,  with  head  bent  in  rever- 
ence, said,  solemnly  :  "And  with  the  help  of  our 
Father,  I  abide  by  this  decision  to  the  end  of  ray 
davs." 

tt 

In  the  moment  of  silence  that  followed   Harry's 

i/ 

earnest  words.  Mrs.  Belmont  felt  that  she  was  takius: 

'  O 

part  in  joy  with  the  angels  in  heaven,  when  one  more 
soul  is  born  into  the  Kingdom  of  Lio-ht. 

O  O 

Long  and  earnestly  mother  and  son  talked  together; 
but  even  in  his  first  moments  of  rejoicing,  Harry's 
thoughts  could  not  be  separated  from  his  friends, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  groping  darkly,  feeling  after 
him  who  is  not  far  from  everv  one  of  us.  Her 

i/ 

words  and  faith  greatly  encouraged  Harry  to  hope 
that  they  too  would  soon  find  him,  whom  truly  to 
know  is  life  eternal. 

"  Mother,"  said  Harry,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he 
had  evidently  been  thinking  deeply,  "  it  seems  to  me 
that  Christians  ought  to  be  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world ;  and  how  is  it  that  so  many  of  them  always 
have  long  faces  ?  r 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  your  question.  I  have  asked 
myself  the  same  thing  many  times.7' 

"You  and  father  were  never  so,"  interrupted 
Harry,  "  so  I  knew  it  was  not  necessary ;  but  I  do 
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believe  half  the  boys  in  our  school  think  being  poky 
is  an  essential  part  of  being  religious ! ' 

"There  are  several  reasons  \vbich  I  think  have 
combined  to  bring  about  such  an  undesirable  impres- 
sion. The  best  reason  for  a  sad  demeanor — and  it  is 
consistent  with  an  abiding  joy  in  Christ — is  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  peril  of  the  multitudes  of  souls  that  are 
living  utterly  regardless  of  the  immortal  life  upon 
which,  before  long,  they  must  all  enter ;  and  add  to 
these  those  who  are  not  only  regardless,  but  are  re- 
sisting every  influence  for  good,  and  are  steeping 
themselves  in  crime  and  all  uncleanness — and  we 
have  a  fearful  picture,  that  may  well  cause  a  sad 
face." 

"  Yes/7  assented  Harry,  "  I  see  there  is  reason  in 
it,  in  that  way ;  but  can't  we  do  them  just  as  much 
good,  and  have  a  cheerful  countenance  ? ' 

"  I  think  we  can,  Harry ;  and  perhaps  more  good 
too.  I  was  only  apologizing  for  that  class  of  sad- 
faced  Christians.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  this 
anxiety  for  the  souls  of  others  is  one  of  the  burdens 
which  we  are  to  cast  upon  the  Lord;  not  that  we  are 
in  any  way  to  forbear  doing  at  all  times  what  we  can 
for  them,  but  that  being  done,  we  should  make  the 
smile  of  faith  make  our  faces  more  attractive." 

"  Then,"   said   Harry,    with    evident    satisfaction, 
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"  tliat  is  good  reason  for  smiles  so  far.  Now  what 
next?" 

"All,  even  the^best  of  Christians,  find  that  they 
have  done  wrong  sometimes  ;  then  they  may  well  be 
sad-faced.  But  that  should  never  last ;  for  the  first 
duty  is  repentance  and  reconciliation;  and  then  the 
smile  should  come  back.  I  once  saw  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  a  poem  that,  when  forgiven,  God  wishes  us 
to  rejoice,  and  not  appear  as  though  we  thought  him 
a  harsh  jailer,  who  had  released  us  from  prison,  it  is 
true,  but  rendered  the  good  deed  hateful  by  a  contin- 
ual clanking  of  the  chain  that  once  bound  us." 

"  That,  again,  is  certainly  good  reason  for  cheerful- 
ness, and  I  will  try  and  remember  it." 

"  There   is  another  thought,"  Mrs.  Belmout  said, 

O          /  7 

"  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you.  It  is,  that  we  are 
not  to  take  upon  our  shoulders  burdens  which  the 
Lord  has  not  placed  there.  Our  part  is  to  go  for- 
ward, doing  faithfully  and  earnestly  the  things  that 
are  evidently  our  first  duties.  Don't  you  remember 
that  each  Jew,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  was  directed  to  build  over  against  his  own 
house?  That  lesson  was  meant  as  much  for  us  as  for 
them.  Now,  our  part  being  freely  done,  we  ought 
not  to  question  the  wisdom  of  "  The  Director"  of  all 
things,  by  going  about  mournful  and  depressed,  be- 
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cause  we  cannot  see  exactly  how  all  parts  of  the  great 
plan  are  to  be  fitted  in  together.  A  few  days  since,  I 
came  across  a  beautiful  poem,  that  may  help  to  fix 
the  lesson  in  your  mind."  Mrs.  Belmont  took  a 
paper  from  the  table,  and,  having  found  what  she 
sought,  read : 

THE  CHILD  UPON  THE  JUDGMENT  SEAT. 

"Where  hast  thou  been  toiling  all  day,  Sweet-heart, 

That  thy  brow  is  burdened  and  sad? 
The  Master's  work  may  make  weary  feet, 

But  it  leaves  the  spirit  glad. 


'  Was  thy  garden  nipped  with  the  midnight  frost, 

Or  scorched  with  the  mid-day  glare  ? 
Were  the  vines  laid  low,  or  the  lilies  crushed, 
That  thy  face  is  so  full  care  ?  : 

"No  pleasant  garden  toils  were  mine — 

I  have  sat  on  the  judgment  seat 
Where  the  Master  sits  at  eve,  and  calls 

His  children  around  his  feet." 

"  How  earnest  thou  on  the  judgment  seat, 

Sweet-heart ;  who  set  thee  there  ? 
'Tis  a  lonely  and  lofty  seat  for  thee, 

And  well  may  fill  thee  with  care." 


i c 


I  climbed  on  the  judgment  seat  myself; 
I  have  sat  there  alone  all  day — 
For  it  grieved  me  to  see  the  children  around 

Idling  their  life  away. 

U 
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They  wasted  their  Master's  precious  seed, 
They  wasted  the  precious  hours  ; 
They  trained  not  the  vines,  nor  gathered  the  fruits, 
And  they  trampled  the  sweet-made  flowers." 

And  what  did'st  thou  on  the  judgment  seat, 

Sweet-heart,  what  did'st  thou  there? 
Would  the  idlers  heed  thy  childish  voice  ? 

Did  the  garden  mend  for  thy  care  ? ' 

"  Nay  ;  that  grieved  me  more  :  I  called  and  cried, 

But  they  left  me  there  forlorn. 
My  voice  was  weak,  and  they  heeded  not, 

Or  laughed  my  words  to  scorn. ' ' 

"  Ah  !  the  judgment  seat  was  not  for  thee — 

The  servants  were  not  thine — 
And  the  eyes  which  fix  the  praise  and  the  blame, 

See  farther  than  thine  or  mine. 

'  The  voice  that  shall  sound  then  at  eve,  Sweet-heart, 

Will  not  strive  or  cry  to  be  heard ; 
It  will  hush  the  earth,  and  hush  the  hearts, 
And  none  will  resist  its  word." 

;t  Should  I  see  the  Master's  treasure  lost, 

The  gifts  that  should  feed  the  poor — 
And  not  lift  my  voice — be  it  weak  as  it  may — 
"And  not  be  grieved  sore? ' 

'  Wait  till  the  evening  falls,  Sweet-heart, 

Wait  till  the  evening  falls  ; 
The  Master  is  near,  and  knoweth  all. 
Wait  till  the  Master  calls. 

"But  how  fared  thy  garden  plot,  Sweet-heart, 
Whilst  thou  sat  on  the  judgment  seat  ? 
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Who  watered  the  roses  and  trained  the  vines, 
And  kept  them  from  careless  feet  ? ' 

"  Nay,  that  is  the  saddest  of  all  to  me, 

That  is  the  saddest  of  all ! 
My  vines  are  trailing,  my  roses  are  parched, 

My  lilies  droop  and  fall." 

"  Go  back  to  thy  garden-plot,  Sweet-heart, 

Go  back  till  the  evening  falls, 
And  bind  thy  lilies,  and  train  thy  vines, 

'Till  for  thee  the  Master  calls. 

"Go  water  thy  garden  as  fair  as  thou  canst, 

Thou  workest  never  alone  ; 
Perchance  he  whose  plot  is  next  to  thine 

Will  see  it,  and  mend  his  own. 

"And  the  next  may  copy  his,  Sweet-heart, 

Till  all  grow  fair  and  sweet ; 
And  when  the  Master  comes  at  eve, 

Happy  faces  his  coming  will  greet. 

"  Then  shall  thy  joy  be  full,  Sweet-heart, 

In  the  garden  so  fair  to  see, 
In  the  Master's  words  of  praise  to  all, 

In  a  look  of  his  own  for  thee  ! ' 

"  After  all,"  said  Mrs.  Belmont,  before  Harry  had 
time  to  comment  on  the  poem,  "  the  best  of  us  are  but 
poor,  blundering,  stumbling  children  that  need  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  to  keep  us  from 
going  quite  astray." 

"Do  you,  too,   mother,"  said  Harry,  in  surprise, 
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"  still  feel  as  though  you  need  to  be  guided  every  day 
and  all  the  time  ? ' 

"Ah,  Harry,  'it  is  not  in  man  to  guide  his  steps 
aright !'  and  the  farther  I  go  on  in  life's  journey,  the 
more  is  woven  into  the  every  day  of  life  the  abiding 
consciousness  that  in  and  of  myself  I  can  do  no  good 
thing.  The  strength  must  come  from  above.  It  is  true, 
that  in  one  sense  we  do  grow  strong,  and  it  is  when 
we  have  found  out  our  own  weakness,  and  go  forward, 
trusting  that,  as  God  has  promised,  so  he  will  indeed 
give  us  help.  And  there  is  another  thought  that  I 
will  give  to  you  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

il  He  knowetli  more  of  all  our  needs 
Than  all  our  prayers  have  told. 

"There  are  some  things  more  that  I  would  say  to 
you,  some  day,  which  may  help  to  keep  you  from  be- 
ing over-much  discouraged.  You  know,  no  man  is 
forever  wafted  by  favoring  winds  over  summer  seas. 
The  storms  must  come,  and  none  can  tell  how  soon, 
nor  how  severe  they  will  be. 

"  In  all  the  various  trials  of  life,  business  perplexi- 
ties, and  inability  to  do  well  the  duties  that  devolve 

/  V 

upon  us,  we  have  not  only  to  satisfy  our  own  sense  of 
risrht :  but  wre  shall  be  continually  reminded  that  our 

O  '  * 

acts  are  criticised  by  many  who  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  find  occasion  for  reproaching  religion  for  any  of 
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our  mistakes  or  short-comings.  It  may  be  difficult, 
under  these  combined  circumstances,  always  to  smile. 
But  a  cheerful  bearing,  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  will  do  much  to  manifest  our  faith  in  the  reality 
of  Christ's  promises." 

"  I  think  that  will  be  one  of  the  hardest  things  of 
all  for  me  to  practice.  I  do  get  out  of  patience,  and 
all  stirred  up,  when  I  am  trying  real  hard  to  do  the 
right  thing,  and  somebody  snubs  me  by  putting  a 
wrong  meaning  into  my  acts." 

"  That  you  will  have  to  bear.  To  have  one's  good 
evil  spoken  of,  is  one  of  the  common  experiences  of 
life.  But  when  we  remember  who  died  between  two 
malefactors,  we  can  be  sure  our  '  High  Priest 9  knows 
what  comforting  we  need." 

"When  don't  we  need  comforting?"  was  Harry's 
inquiry,  in  a  tone  that  indicated  a  feeling  that  life  was 
to  be  a  perpetual  warfare. 

"You  may  well  ask  that;  or,  rather,  to  put  the 
subject  in  the  proper  light,  When  do  not  we  need  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit?  'I  will  abide  with  you,'  were 
the  Saviour's  words:  and  they  were  not  meant  to  be 

'  «/ 

taken  up  and  believed,  and  then  thrown  aside  accord- 
ing to  varying  moods;  but  were  intended  that  we 
might  feel  assured  of  his  continual  presence  to 
heighten  all  our  joys,  soothe  us  in  all  our  sorrows,  and 
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lighten  every  trial,  no  matter  how  slight  or  how  great 
they  may  be." 

"  I  know  you  have  always  taught  us  that  God 
knows  every  act  and  thought ;  and  so  I  do  believe. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  thousand  and  one  petty 
annoyances,  and  mean  things,  that  a  pack  of  school- 
boys, not  over  friendly,  can  contrive  to  pester  a  body 
with,  it  seems  as  though  the  grievances  were  too  small 
to  bring  before  the  Creator  of  the  universe." 

"Are  they  too  small  to  grieve  you,  and  make  you 
angry  ? '• 

"  They  are  more  apt  to  make  me  angry  than  any- 
thing else;  and  I  despise  some  of  the  boys  for  their 
small  acts." 

"  When  we  are  angry,  and  it  leads  us  to  despise 
any  one,  is  there  not  occasion  for  taking  notice  of  the 
acts  ?  " 

"I  despise  myself  for  being  so  annoyed,  just  as 
much  as  I  despise  others  for  what  they  have  done." 

"  Well,  does  not  that  make  it  plain  to  you  that,  in 
the  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  there  are  no  small  acts? 
Sin  is  sin,  no  matter  how  far  you  may  reduce  it.  I 
often  think  that  those  who  comfort  themselves  in 
doing  little  sins,  thinking  a  great  God  would  never 
reckon  for  such  slight  transgressions,  are  selling  their 
souls  for  a  '  mess  of  pottage.' 
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"  Are  we  then  to  keep  such  very  close  watch  of  our- 
selves all  the  time,  asking  ourselves  every  minute  is 
this  a  sin,  or  that  wrong?"  queried  Harry,  as  if  bur- 
dened with  the  prospect  of  being  perpetually  sifting 
his  actions  to  see  which  were  right  and  which  were 


wrong. 


"In  one  sense,  yes,  and  in  another,  no.  We  can 
keep  thinking  over  our  own  state,  looking  for  new 
virtues  in  one  direction,  and  increased  strength  in  an- 
other direction,  keeping  our  thoughts  busy  over  our 
spiritual  moods  to  our  manifest  injury;  for  then  there 
is  little  time  left  when  we  can  go  out  of  ourselves,  and 
give  our  first  thoughts  to  the  advancement  of  truth  ; 
working  and  praying  earnestly  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  the  salvation  of  souls;  and  rejoicing  first, 
that  good  has  been  done,  and  afterwards  giving  thanks 
that  we,  too,  have  been  strengthened.  Paul  appears 
to  refer  to  this  when  he  savs,  '  But  they,  measuring 

•/       J  *    i  O 

themselves  by  themselves,  and  comparing  themselves 
among  themselves,  are  not  wise;7  and  again,  'Forget- 
ting those  thing's  which  are  behind,  and  reach i no;  forth 

O  O  /  O 

unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  This  does  not  at  all  imply  that  we 
should  not  be  sure  that  our  acts  are  all  dictated  bv  a 

* 

desire,  and  the  intention,  in  everything,  to  obey  our 
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Heavenly  Father;  but  we  need  not  always  be  trying 
to  measure  how  much  these  separate  acts  have  ad- 
vanced our  spiritual  growth." 

"  I  think  I  do  understand,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never 
get  so  hopelessly  into  the  fog  as  I  have  seen  some 
people.'7 

"  Into  the  fog !     How  so,  Harry  ? ': 

"  Why,  I  mean  some  people  whom  I  have  known, 
who  had  at  their  tongue's  end  the  most  appropriate 
texts  or  precepts  for  all  occasions ;  but  it  seemed,  after 
all,  as  though  it  was  more  because  they  remembered 
them  than  as  if  they  had  experienced  them." 

"Do  not  commence   votir   Christian   course    with 

•/ 

censorious  judging." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  acknowledge  the  need  of  your  cau- 
tion. I  see  that  one  must  be  continually  on  the  watch." 

"Yes,"  replied  his  mother,  "you  are  in  a  world 
where  sin  abounds,  and  temptations  from  within  and 
from  without  will  be  constantly  meeting  you." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  said  Harry.    "  I  remember  the  hymn : 

My  soul,  be  on  thy  guard, 
Ten  thousand  foes  arise," 

quoted    Harry,  evidently   having  that  thought  sug- 
gested by  his  mother's  multitudinous  cautions. 

"Yes,"  assented  she,  smiling,  "'ten  thousand  foes' 
do  arise;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  come  by  ones 
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and  twos,  and  you  are  not  called  to  meet  a  whole 
battalion  at  once.  And  now  we  will  think  of  the 
blessings  and  promises;  all  meant  for  this  warfare." 

Charlie,  Ulee,  and  Max  just  then  came  in,  and,  dis- 
tributing themselves  in  the  room  as  suited  their  fancy, 
busied  themselves  with  Sunday-school  lessons  and 
books. 

After  an  hour  of  such  quiet  enjoyment,  they  had 
evidently  exhausted  their  capacity  for  keeping  still ; 
and,  to  turn  their  energy  into  a  channel  more  agree- 
able than  childish  restlessness  and  petty  giggles,  Mrs. 
Belmont  turned  to  Ulee,  savins;: 

*  O 

"You  had  better  take  the  children  with  vou  into 

*     * 

the  green-house  to  see  the  flowers.  Charlie  Stace  has 
not  been  there  this  winter." 

"  Oh,  good,  goodie,"  was  the  satisfied  response  to 
this  proposition  ;  and  Mrs.  Belmont  added  : 

"  You  might  ask  Thomas  Wood  to  go  with  you. 
I  see  him  in  the  hall  window,  looking  as  though  he 
had  read  enough." 

"*  Thomas  Wood!7  '  he  muttered  to  himself,  mak- 
ing ready  to  accept  the  invitation  which  he  had  over- 
heard. "  That  does  sound  less  rowdvish  than  Tom 

tt 

Wood,  of  school  association." 

"Mr.    Wood,'    said   Ulee,  with   a   most  gratifying 

o  »        o 

respect  to  the  youth,  "  would  you  like  to  go  into  the 
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green-bouse  with  us  ?     We  wish  to  see  what  changes 
a  few  days  have  made." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,  Miss  Ulee." 

"'Most  happy/  '  said  Ulee,  quoting  Tom's  words 
jestingly.  "  I  enjoy  whole-souled  pleasures,  and 
mean  you  to  be  quite  happy  in  our  little  floral  para- 
dise, as  I  call  the  conservatory." 

"Thanks  for  the  good  wishes/'  said  Tom,  bow- 
ing. "And  I  can  promise  the  disposition  to  be 
pleased ;  beyond  that,  the  flowers  must  work  their 
will." 

As  they  opened  the  green-house  door,  Ulee  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Oh,  see  these  japouicas,  and  these  magnificent 
fuchsias !  They  have  come  out  since  I  went  away." 

"  Oh,  but  these  roses !  These  are  beauties/'  said 
Tom. 

Charlie  and  Max  did  not  express  any  very  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm ;  but  presently  Ulee  found 
them  with  their  hands  full  of  flowers.  This  she  con- 
sidered an  encroachment  upon  her  dignity  as  guide, 
and  remarked  to  Tom : 

"  I  must  treat  them  as  pirates,  and  confiscate  their 
spoils,  or  they'll  never  learn  to  respect  authority." 
Turning  back  to  the  boys,  she  took  possession  of  most 
of  their  floral  treasures,  and  added  a  few  choice  roses, 
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saying  as  she  did  so:  "I  don't  make  a  practice  of 
cutting  and  arranging  flowers  on  Sunday;  but  I  shall 
not  refuse  to  keep  these  from  spoiling." 

"  I'm  not  sure  but  you  could  get  the  whole  Sunday 
under  the  *  spoliation  claim/  '  said  Tom. 

"  "Well,"  said  Ulee,  ignoring  the  jesting  tone  in 
which  Tom's  remark  was  made,  "I  suppose  people  do 
persuade  themselves,  after  a  fashion,  to  believe  that 
whatever  they  wish  to  do  is  right.  As  for  myself,  in 
the  present  instance,  I  have  no  desire  to  use  the  Lord's 
Day  otherwise  than  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship." 

"'Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee/  '  said  Tom, 
with  a  quizzical  smile  on  his  face,  eyeing  the  flowers, 
and  extending  his  hand.  "  Isn't  that  among  your 
commandments  ? ' 

"  Yes,  for  sweet  charity's  sake  you  shall  have  the 
flowers,"  said  Ulee,  smiling.  "  But  not,  you  must 
understand,  as  the  reward  of  Scripture  perversion." 

Tom  bowed  as  he  took  the  flowers  that  Ulee  had 
evidently  supposed  he  wished  for  a  button-hole  bou- 
quet. Commenting  upon  their  beauty,  he  presently 
said  : 

"  But,  Miss  Ulee,  you  have  treated  me  worse  than 
you  did  those  infants  whom  you  designated  pirates." 

Ulee  glanced  quickly  up  to  see  whether  Tom  was 
altogether  jesting,  or  whether  there  was  an  unsatisfied 
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wish  prompting  the  speech.  Unable  to  decide,  she 
answered,  in  sportive  tone : 

"  You  know  babes  always  cry  more  till  their  hands 
are  so  full  the  treasures  fall  to  the  floor;  but  I  have 
grown  shy  of  offering  any  one,  even  verging  on  man's 
estate,  any  more  flowers  than  he  can  put  in  his 
button-hole.  They  can't  throw  them  away  before 
your  face — that  would  be  too  discourteous ;  and  as  to 
looking  at  ease  with  them  in  the  hand,  that  is  bevond 

f 

the  power  of  masculine  accomplishment."  Ulee  said 
this  very  pleasantly,  and  extending  the  flowers  for 
Tom's  choice,  added  :  lf  If  YOU  wish  something  else, 

/  »  o 

or  more,  you  can  have  whichever  you  like  best." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Tom,  returning  his  red  rose, 
and  selecting  one  of  a  creamy  yellow  shade,  and  add- 
ing a  small  spray  of  dark  heliotrope  to  the  light  one 
which  Ulee  had  given  him.  "  I  am  afraid  I  coveted 
that  bud ;  but  to  me  it  has  the  perfection  of  color." 

Tom's  grouping  of  the  colors  was  so  artistic  as  he 
laid  them  at  his  button-hole,  that  Ulee,  glancing  up- 
ward to  the  face  to  note  its  expression,  saw  that  his 
neck-tie  was  blue,  and  wondered  if  he  had  grown  as 
fastidious  as  a  young  girl  about  wearing  colors  that 
would  correspond,  and  she  said,  jestingly  : 
"  Is  it  Thomas  Wood,  artist  and  sculptor  ?r 
"Do  these  look   like  painter  or  sculptor?'      And 
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Tom  held  up  two  well-shaped  hands,  broadened  and 
toughened  by  the  bat  and  oar;  then  his  face  flushed  u 
little  as  he  added  :  a  I  had  the  artist  dream  for  a  few 
months,  but  that  was  long  ago;  and  my  common 
sense  soon  taught  me  that  I  was  not  of  the  daintv 

O  " 

porcelain  type  out  of  which  the  best  artists  are  made. 
There  was  an  inner  something  which  I  did  not 
reach.'7 

"  Why,  you  were  too  young  to  fairly  know  your 
own  abilities,"  protested  Ulee,  interrupting. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Ulee,  when  one  has  to  do  most  of  the 
thinking  for  himself,  it  doesn't  take  many  years  to 
qualify  him  for  a  pretty  good  guess." 

"  Then  your  mother  is ':  Ulee's  lips  formed 

the  word  dead,  which  she  hesitated  to  utter  lest  it 
should  wound. 

"  No,"  said  Tom.  "  My  mother  is  not  dead,  but 
she  is  an  invalid  ;  and  as  there  is  a  host  of  us  chil- 
dren, we  have  to  look  out  for  ourselves,  and  for  each 
other,  as  best  we  can.  Two  of  my  sisters  are  in 
boarding  school;  and  I  have  not  seen  them,  except 
during  the  vacations,  for  four  years."  A  shade 
passed  over  Tom's  face ;  then  he  added :  "  It  is  a 
home  very  little  like  this;  and  still  it  is  nobody's 
fault,  only  our  misfortune,  so  we  make  the  best  of  it. 
And  my  mother  often  tells  my  sifters  she  shall  be 
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glad  when  they  are  old  enough  to  take  the  care,  and 
make  the  home  what  it  ought  to  be." 

Tom  did  not  look  happy  as  he  referred  to  these  dis- 
comforts of  his  home,  meantime  fingering  rather 
awkwardly  in  fastening  the  flowers  into  his  button- 
hole. Ulee,  compassionating  his  poor  success,  and  wish- 
ing to  change  the  subject,  put  out  her  hand,  saying : 

"  Pins  were  never  meant  for  a  man's  use ;  and 
you  may  as  well  give  up  at  once,  and  let  me  fasten 
them  before  you  have  injured  either  them  or  your- 
self." Tom  smiled,  but  did  not  instantly  respond  to 
the  offer,  and  Ulee  continued  :  "  The  two  factors,  man 
and  a  pin,  being  given,  a  catastrophe  is  a  foregone 
conclusion." 

Tom  smiled,  and  stepped  forward,  and  the  diffi- 
culty was  so  quickly  overcome,  that  he  exclaimed  : 

"  I  give  up.  There  are  things  a  man  can't  learn 
to  perfection  were  he  to  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methu- 
saleh  ! " 

During  the  conversation,  they  had  been  slowly 
moving  forward,  inspecting  the  flowers  as  they  went ; 
and  now  had  reached  the  department  devoted  to  or- 
chids. Tom  had  never  seen  them  in  such  variety  and 
beauty,  and  grew  quite  enthusiastic  over  them.  No- 
ticing, at  last,  that  his  companion  did  not  respond 
altogether  in  the  same  spirit,  he  said : 
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"  These  do  riot  seem  to  be  your  special  favorites  ?  ' 

"No,"  said  Ulee,  "they  are  strange  and  rare,  and 
some  of  them  wonderfully  delicate  and  beautiful,  but 
after  all,  there  are  other  flowers,  possibly  from  asso- 
ciation, that  are  more  to  me ;  and  perhaps,  too,  I  do 
not  quite  like  our  gardener  having  forced  them  so 
much  out  of  season." 

"  Ah  !  then  you  like  them  after  the  fashion  of  per- 
sonal friends  !  Is  that  it  ?  '• 

Ulee  responded  by  asking  a  question  : 

"  Don't  you  think  flowers  have  as  much  individ- 
uality as  persons?  and  don't  you  associate  persons  and 
flowers  together  ?  In  fact,  particular  flowers  seem 
the  rightful  emblem  of  some  of  my  friends." 

uDo  you  associate  every  flower  with  some  one, 
Miss  Ulee  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  There  are  some  flowers  that  I  don't 
know  any  one  good  enough  to  personate  ! ': 

"What,  for  instance?" 

"  The  white  lily." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  beautiful ;  but  I  do  not  know  as  I 
should  agree  with  you  that  it  could  be  no  one's  em- 
blem." 

"  It  is  not  like  any  one  to  me,  but  seems  to   be 

•/ 

always   saying:  i  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.' 
A  quick  flush  passed  over  Ulee's  face  for  an  instant, 
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as  she  remembered  how  she  was  revealing  her  inmost 
feelings  to  a  comparative  stranger.  Then  she  added  : 
"You  may  think  me  silly  about  the  flowers;  but 
they  are  my  pets,  and  I  may  have  fancies  which 
others  cannot  understand." 

During  the   conversation,   the   young   people   had 

gone  entirely  through  the  green-house.  As  they 
passed  out  of  the  door,  Charlie  accidentally  caught 
his  cousin's  apron,  and  drew  the  corner  of  it  from  her 
hand,  so  that  all  of  the  flowers  rolled  out  upon  the 
snow.  Ulee  declined  his  proffered  assistance  to  pick 
them  up,  thinking  they  might  have  more  careful 
handling.  Tom  had  so  far  profited  by  her  example 
and  remarks,  that  he  helped  to  gather  them  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  win  a  compliment  for  his  dainty 
touch. 

Max   and    Charlie,   on   reaching:  the  door  of  the 

'  O 

house,  and  finding  their  companions  still  busy  with 
the  flowers,  were  overcome  with  the  temptation  to 
snowball.  It  was  amusing  to  Tom  to  watch  Ulee's 
assumption  of  dignity,  as  she  reproved  the  boys  for 
their  forgetful  ness  of  what  was  proper  on  Sunday. 
They  took  the  lecture  very  meekly,  and  desisted  from 
their  sport ;  and,  going  demurely  in,  put  away  their 
coats. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  what  shall  we  do?"  inquired 
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Charlie,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  upon 
her  decision. 

"  You  studied  your  Sunday-school  lesson,  I  know/' 
said  Ulee. 

"  And  we  recited  it  all  off  perfect  to  Nancy,"  chimed 
in  both  bovs  at  once. 

tf 

"  Theu  come  with  me  into  the  library,  and  I  will 
find  a  book  you  will  like." 

This  promise  was  more  easily  given  than  redeemed  ; 

for  as  certainly  as  one  bov  liked  it,  the  other  had  read 

v  •> 

it,  or  thought  it  stupid  ;  and,  as  they  had  agreed  to  read 
together,  nothing  would  do  but  something  that  pleased 
both.  Ulee  was  very  patient  in  trying  to  reconcile 
their  tastes,  but  at  last,  looking  ruefully  at  her  flow- 

/  a  * 

ers,  which  were  still  in  her  apron  uncared  for,  said : 

"There's  one  splendid  thing  I've  thought  of,  and 
if  that  don't  please,  you  must  wait  till  I  put  these 
flowers  in  water,  or  I  shall  have  them  all  spoiled." 

Ulee  turned  away  from  the  book- case,  and  went  to 
search  in  some  drawers  used  for  pictures  and  large, 
illustrated  books.  This  brought  her  by  the  window, 
where  she  caught  sight  of  Noll  and  Maggie,  sitting 
in  the  chair  still  asleep.  She  held  up  her  finger  to 
enforce  silence,  and  then  summoned  the  boys  and  Tom 
to  witness  the  tableau.  The  bovs  cared  more  for  the 

V 

promised  book  than  for  all  scenic  effects,  and  hardly 

v 
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smiled  at  the  picture  of  perfect  rest,  before  asking  in 
unison : 

"  Can't  you  find  the  book,  Ulee?" 

Ulee  opened  the  drawer,  and  handing  out  a  large, 
illustrated  edition  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  sent  them 
away  rejoicing.  Meantime,  she  had  beckoned  to  Tom 
to  keep  quiet ;  and  now  coming  forward,  with  the 
lightest  possible  touch  scattered  her  flowers  over  the 
heads,  shoulders,  and  laps  of  the  sleepers,  adjusting 
and  re-adjusting  till  she  had  arranged  them  to  suit 
her  taste.  Then  she  whispered  to  Tom,  as  she  in- 
haled the  fragrance  of  one  of  the  spicy  roses. 

"  I  should  think  this  would  make  their  dream-land 
the  veritable  '  Araby  the  blest.' 

Ulee  was  amused  at  the  continued  unconsciousness 
of  the  sleepers,  and  becoming  impatient  to  see  the 
waking,  dropped  a  flower  in  Maggie's  open  hand. 
The  cool  petals  were  like  drops  of  water,  and  the  little 
hand,  all  alive  at  once,  closed  over  the  flower. 

Ulee  disappeared  to  where  she  could  see  without 
being  seen.  Maggie,  sitting  bolt  upright,  called  out, 
with  ideas  still  confused  with  the  storv  heard  as  she 

* 

was  falling  asleep  : 

"  See,  Noll !  see  the  Princess'  flowers  ! ' 
Noll  laughed  as  he  forced  himself  back  to  full  con- 
sciousness ;  and  then  said  : 
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"  They  may  not  be  from  our  Princess,  but  it  looks 
like  some  fairy's  work." 

"Fairy  Good-thought?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  one,  no  doubt." 

"  I'm  glad  she  earned  here.  The  flowers  are  so 
nice  for  mamma." 

Intent  upon  her  purpose,  Maggie  would  have  taken 
everv  bud  and  leaf,  had  not  Noll  suggested  : 

*  j  ^o 

"  Now,  Maggie,  I  do  believe  the  fairy  meant  some 
of  these  for  me.  I  haven't  grown  so  big  yet,  that  I 
think  flowers  nonsense." 

"  Do  men  always  grow  so  ?  "  inquired  the  little  one, 
while  she  divided  the  flowers. 

"  Not  quite,  Maggie,  though  most  of  them  treat 
them  as  though  they  were  of  little  consequence.  I 
think  vour  father  does  not  feel  so  toward  them." 

tf 

"  I'll  give  him  some,  and  mamma  too." 

Maggie  made  a  pretty  picture,  as  she  stood  with 

both  hands  full,  just  balancing,  ready  to  start  on  the 

run  to  fulfill  her  mission. 

"Tell   them  they  came  from   the  fairies!"  called 

tf 

Noll,  as  she  passed  through  the  door. 

"What  nonsense  yon  are  putting  into  that  child's 
head/'  said  Tom,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  though 
he  had  exchanged  glances  repeatedly  with  Noll  during 
the  conversation. 
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"  Perfectly  harmless  nonsense,  with  a  good  moral 
at  the  bottom." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Noll.  You  always  were 
sharper  on  such  questions  than  I.  I  wish,  though/7 
added  Tom,  laughing,  "  I  could  have  taken  your 
photograph  as  you  sat  there  with  the  child,  and  the 
flowers.  It  was  a  picture  of  perfect  rest  and  content 
not  seen  every  day." 

"Who  brought  the  flowers?  I  judge  from  your 
button-hole,  you  know." 

"  I  had  been  with  Miss  Ulee,  and  the  boys  in  the 
green-house." 

''And  she  scattered  these?'  Noll  raised  his  flow- 
ers, and  commenced  arranging  them  for  his  button- 
hole. 

"Yes,  and  I  helped  by  looking  on." 

The  tea-bell  rang,  and  presently  the  whole  com- 
pany met  in  the  dining-room.  Ulee  had  disappeared 

from  the  library,  so  that  Noll  had  not  seen  her,  and 

j  j 

had   been  busy  in   arranging    flowers  for  the  whole 

v  O          CD 

household;  so  that  as  they  assembled,  Mrs.  Belmont 
hod  flowers  fastened  in  with  her  pin,  and  in  her  hair. 
Maggie  had  a  full  wreath  around  her  head,  and  Mr. 
Belmont  and  the  bovs  were  brilliant  at  the  button- 

tt 

holes.     Ulee  had  reserved  for  herself  onlv  a  cluster  of 

V 

fuchsias  for  the  hair.     These,   as  the  hair  was  very 
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dark  and  waving,  combined  gracefully  with  its  heavy 
masses. 

After  the  blessing  had  been  asked,  Mr.  Belmont 
appeared  for  the  first  time  to  notice  the  general  deco- 
ration, and  said  : 

"  Well,  Ulee,  you  have  made  us  all  gorgeous  for 
Christmas  Eve." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that;  but  it  comes  in  just 
right." 

o 

"  Such  things  are  seldom  out  of  place,  I  find,  either 
on  my  study  table,  or  in  my  office.  I  can  think 
clearer  and  better  for  their  presence." 

"  Oh,  papa,  may  I  take  some  to  church  this  even- 
ing?' The  answer  did  not  come  immediately,  and 
Ulee  added  :  "  You  know  Dr.  Moreland  thanked  me 
for  those  I  put  on  the  desk  two  weeks  ago." 

"  I  have  no  objection,  if  you  do  not  keep  us  wait- 
ing while  you  arrange  them.  But  Dr.  Moreland  is 
not  to  preach  this  evening.  It  is  to  be  a  stranger 
from  Cambridge." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Ulee,  her  enthusiasm  cooling. 

"  You  had  better  get  the  flowers  all  the  same," 
interposed  Mrs.  Belmont.  "  No  one  will  preach 
worse  for  the  compliment;  and  a  sensitive  man  might 
be  essentially  helped  by  the  attention,  and  the  mere 
presence  of  the  flowers." 
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In  the  evening,  after  the  boys  had  gone  to  their 
rooms,  they  had  a  long  conversation,  Harry  express- 
ing his  feelings  of  rest  and  joy,  in  haviug  committed 
himself  entirely  into  the  care  of  the  Saviour. 

"  Hal,"  said  Tom  at  last,  after  many  questions  of 
both  his  and  Noll's  had  been  answered,  "  vou  know 

/          *• 

what  a  care-for-nothing  chap  I  have  always  seemed  ; 
and  I  suppose  you,  like  other  people,  thought  I  didn't 
care  when  I  had  been  disgracing  myself,  and  cutting 
up  generally.  Well,  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  did 
care;  and  it  made  me  feel  meaner  than  you'd  be- 
lieve  " 

"  What  made  you  go  on  so,  then  ? "  interrupted 
Harry. 

tf 

"  Well,  you  tell  if  you  can,  Hal !  For  my  part, 
sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  just  possessed  to  do 
mischief,  because  it  was  mischief;  and  at  last  I 
reached  the  spot  where  nothing  better  was  expected  of 
me.  Then,  when  so  much  fault  had  been  found,  per- 
haps it  was  pride  that  wouldn't  let  me  turn  round, 
and  say,  I'm  sorry " 

"Ah ! "  said  Harry.  "  Pride,  my  mother  used  to 
call  one  of  '  the  little  foxes,  that  crept  in  to  spoil  the 


vines/ 


"  I   had    reached   the   spot,"  continued    Tom,  not 
heeding  the  interruption,  "  when  it  would  have  been 
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bard  to  say  what  kind  of  a  chap  I  should  have  turned 
out,  hadn't  it  been  for  the  affair  in  Norse  Glen,  and 
Jamie  Donald's  teaching,  that  set  me  thinking  more 

O/  O 

than  ever  before ;  and  no  matter  what  was  up,  or 
whether  I  acted  well  or  ill,  the  question  seemed  ever 
being  asked  of  me,  just  as  really  as  if  somebody 
had  whispered  it  in  my  ear :  f  Now,  Tom,  which 
party  are  you  going  to  join — the  good,  or  the  bad?' 
At  first  I  tried  not  to  hear,  or  to  stop  the  question  by 
being  over-busy  with  other  thoughts.  Sometimes  I 
did,  in  a  measure,  silence  the  voice;  but  then  a  few 
words  from  the  Doctor,  or  your  mother,  or  perhaps 
from  vou  or  Noll,  would  set  it  remonstrating  more 

v  O 

than  ever.  At  last  one  of  the  Doctor's  sermons  led 
me  to  understand  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  striving 
with  me  to  make  me  become  a  Christian,  and  lead  a 
new  life.  Bv  this  time,  Hal,  I  had  become  so  dis- 

*  ' 

gusted  with  my  own  miserable  self — with  all  the  mis- 
doings and  not-doiugs,  that  came  up  every  day — that 
I  was  perfectly  willing  to  learn  of  a  better  way,  only 
the  pride,  that  you  called  one  of  the  little  foxes, 
would  not  let  me  go,  and  ask  to  be  taught ;  for  in 
imagination  I  could  hear  mv  old  set  of  bovs  shouting 

O  J  • 

after  me:  'Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?' 
( Tom  among:  the  saints!'  I  had  already  on  sundry 

O  v  •/ 

occasions   been   made  the   target  of    their  would-be 
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arrows  of  wit — and  must  own  it  did  make  me  feel 
mad,  and  sore,  and  everything  else  that's  disagreeable. 

/  /  v  O  O 

Well,  now,  for  days  and  days,  I  haven't  been  trying 
to  silence  that  voice;  but  I  have  been  trviiia:  to  find 

'  »  O 

out  just  what  I  should  do.  I  had  learned  little  by 
little  many  things,  and  knew  in  a  vague  way  that  I 
must  come  to  the  Saviour ;  but  I  couldn't  understand 
just  how.  But  this  morning,  while  that  man  was 
preaching,  I  said  to  myself,  much  after  this  fashion: 
'There,  now,  Tom,  you  can't  make  yourself  good, 
and  you  may  just  as  well  stop  struggling  at  such  a 
rate,  and  take  Jesus'  promises,  as  the  minister  says, 
right  to  yourself,  and  be  and  do  as  he  says.'  Well, 
with  that  everything  did  seem  to  change ;  and  as  the 
minister  went  over  all  those  promises,  I  kept  taking 
them  to  myself,  and  growing  happier  and  happier  all 
the  time.  Then  afterwards  I  grew  a  little  afraid  that 
all  those  glorious  things  couldn't  be  meant  for  me, 
and  I  wanted  to  ask  some  one  older  about  it,  to  find 
out  if  I  was  mistaken  ;  but  I  didn't  quite  dare  to  go 
to  your  father,  or  your  mother.  But  I  see  it  all  now. 
What  you  have  said  has  made  it  clear  as  can  be;  and 
I  do  believe  that  Christ  will  not  only  forgive,  but 
help  me  to  obey  him." 

"  Oh,  Tom/'  interrupted   Noll,  "  I  envy  you  the 
rest   tint   you    have   found.     With  me,  it  seems  as 
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though  everything  was  out  of  joint.     There  isn't  the 
first  thinsj  straight  in  mv  mind  ;  and   the   harder   I 

O  O  v  x 

strive,  the  darker  it  grows.'7 

A  long  conversation  followed,  in  which  both  Harry 
and  Tom  tried  to  help  Noll ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing they  did  not  reach  in  his  case;  and  after  pray- 
ing together,  they  finally  betook  themselves  to  rest. 

In  the  morning  the  house  was,  as  usual  on  that 
occasion,  roused  at  an  unreasonably  early  hour  by 
shouts  of  "Wish  you  merry  Christmas'  from  the 
younger  members  of  the  family ;  and  morning  naps 
were  a  failure  on  that  day. 

Ulee  had  been  astir  early,  as  the  profusion  of  fresh 
flowers  on  the  breakfast  table,  and  around  the  house, 
testified. 

Everything  seemed  rejoicing ;  and  when  at  morn- 
ing prayers,  Mr.  Belmont  returned  thanks  for  the 
blessings  of  the  year,  but,  above  all,  for  the  light 
that  had  been  given  to  two  souls  who  could  now 
rejoice  in  this,  a  true  Christmas  l^ay,  it  seemed  as 
though  in  that  household  the  reign  of  peace  on  earth 
had  commenced. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MKS.  BELMONT'S  PARTY. 

MRS.  BELMONT  had  designed  the  Christmas 
festivities  particularly  for  the  children ;  and  as 
throughout  the  family,  most  of  them  were  young, 
arrangements  were  made  accordingly.  As  a  family, 
they  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  the  day 
farther  than  by  the  interchange  of  a  few  presents; 
and  now  presents  were  to  be  given  as  usual  at  home, 
and  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  Mrs.  Belmont's 
devoted  to  games  suitable  for  the  young  children  to 
join  in.  The  older  members  of  the  family  were 
invited,  but  the  party  was  not  for  their  particular 
enjoyment.  Their  pleasure  must  come  from  seeing 
others  happy. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  guests  began 
to  arrive ;  and  among  them  came  Jamie  Donald  and 
his  wife.  Andy  McAlpine  and  wife  were  detained 
bv  the  arrival  of  other  visitors.  Thev  were  wel- 

•>  V 

corned  most  cordiallv,  not  onlv  by  the  bovs.  but  also 

•>  }  *     •/  •/  j 

by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belmout.     Mr.  Belmont  was  much 

interested   in  the  Scotchman,  and  took  him  through 
330 
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the  stables  and  grounds  to  see  whatever  was  new,  or 
of  particular  interest. 

When  they  reached  the  green  house  they  found 
Ulee  already  there,  piloting  Mrs.  Donald,  and  most 
enthusiastically  describing  and  explaining  everything 
which  she  thought  would  interest.  That  proved  to 
be  mostly  everything  that  bore  leaves  and  flowers. 
Ulee  ended  by  promising  cuttings  and  plants  enough 
to  have  filled  a  respectable  conservatory.  Jean  smiled 
at  the  child's  eagerness,  and  said : 

"Nay,  lass;  I  canna  care  for  sa'  mauny  flowers, 
even  if  the  cauld  would  let  me  bring  them." 

" Oh,"  said  Ulee,  disappointed,  "I  forgot  the  cold, 
and  that  vour  home  is  not  at  vour  brother's.  But — 

*  * 

but — don't  you  come  out  to  Mr.  McAlpine's  in  the 
summer?' 

"Nav,  never;  the  land  must  be  tilled,  an'  I  mav 

v   7  '  •/ 

na'  leave  the  butter  and  milk  to  the  care  o'  strangers." 
"  Well,"  said  Ulee,  determined  to  obviate  the  dif- 
ficulty, "  I  shall  have  to  come  and  see  you,  and  bring 
the  flowers  with  me." 

"Noo,  that  would  be  quite  to  my  liking,  an'  I 
would  fain  ha'  you  bide  wi'  me  sa'  long  as  ye  could 
make  yourself  content." 

tt 

"Oh,  that  would  be  so  nice!':  said  Ulee,  fairly 
clapping  her  hands.  "  I  should  so  love  to  see  the 
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place,  and  the  nice  china  that  Harry  talked  so  much 
about!" 

"  Nay,  did  the  lad  mind  the  china,  an'  he  sa  bruised 
at  the  time?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  and  he  said  there  was  nothing  nicer 
than  the  china,  except  the  food  you  put  upon  it." 

"  I  am  sure,  then,  he  must  ha'  tasted  it  wi'  his  eyes, 
for  he  could  scarce  manage  a  crumb ;  he  was  so  weak 
an'  faint  like." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Ulee,  "he  judged  a  little  from 
what  came  in  the  basket  to  the  school." 

"Oh,  no';  he  should  na'  ha'  been  telling  o'  these 
thing's  :  thev  were  na'  meant  for  all  the  world  to  ken." 

o     /  •< 

Mrs.  Donald  was  evidently  pleased  that  her  atten- 
tions had  been  so  far  appreciated  by  the  boys  that 
they  had  been  made  the  subject  of  sufficient  comment 
in  the  family  so  that  this  young  girl  knew  everything 
about  them. 

"  Why,"  persisted  Ulee,  "  I  think  it  would  have 
been  very  ungrateful  of  Harry  if  he  had  at  all  for- 
gotten what  you  did — you  were  so  very  kind." 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Belmont  and  Jamie  Donald 
put  an  end  to  that  subject  of  conversation ;  but  Ulee 
went  straight  to  her  father  about  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting plants  safely  home  for  Mrs.  Donald. 

"  We  can  take  some  cuttings  from  out  the  pots,  and 
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pack  them  up  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  carried 
in  the  hand  safely  in  an  ordinary  satchel ;  but  any- 
thing sent  by  express  would  most  certainly  be  killed 
by  the  frost." 

"I  am  so  sorry  !     I  thought  papa  could  contrive 
it." 

"  If  they  will  come  in  the  summer,  they  may  have 
their  free  choice  of  what  they  wish  to  take." 

Ulee,  in  few  words,  gave  Jean's  objection  to  visit- 
ing at  that  time. 

"  Then  I  do  not  see  any  way  but  we  must  carry 
them  to  them — do  you  Ulee  ?  ' 

"That  is  just  what  I  have  been  planning  to  do." 

When  the  early  June  days  came,  Ulee  and  her 
father  made  the  proposed  visit,  and  left  Mrs.  Donald's 
garden  the  envy  of  all  the  dames  in  the  region  round  ; 
and  this  influx  of  choice  plants  was  the  means  of  in- 
ducing Jamie  Donald  to  enter  upon  the  business  of 
cultivating  flowers  for  the  market.  This,  in  the  end, 

O  '* 

proved  so  lucrative  that,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  he  was  familiarly  known  as  "  Successful  Jamie 
Donald." 

When  Ulee  returned  to  the  house  she  found  the 
Stace  family  just  arrived,  and  from  them  came  an 
endless  list  of  questions  about  the  ride  home.  This 
having  started  the  subject,  the  perilous  ride  had  to  be 
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described  over  and  over  again,  as  different  groups 
would  hear  slight  portions  of  its  details  and  wish  full 
particulars. 

After  the  Stace  family,  came  Martin  Bruce  and  his 
family  of  four  little  girls,  accompanied  by  their  cous- 
ins, the  twin  brothers  McAulev,  who  looked  so  much 

'  •*  x 

alike  that  they  were  constantly  being  mistaken  for 
each  other ;  and,  as  they  were  given  to  practical  jok- 
ing, they  caused  much  merriment. 

By  this  time  children  enough  had  assembled  to  get 
the  games  of  blind- man's  buff  and  proverbs  well  un- 
der way  in  different  rooms ;  and  groups  as  they  ar- 
rived were  added  to  the  games  without  diminishing 
the  fun. 

The  interest  was  not  allowed  to  flas; ;  for  there  were 

O   ' 

enough  of  the  older  members  of  the  family  present  to 
suggest  new  games  and  help  them  forward  till  the 
juvenile  portion  of  the  company  were  sufficiently  in- 
structed to  take  them  into  their  own  hands. 

Supper  made  an  agreeable  diversion,  and  they  re- 
turned to  their  amusements  with  renewed  zest.  Then 
the  time  seemed  all  too  short  before  there  was  a  call 
for  wraps  for  the  children,  and  a  merry  exchange  of 
farewells,  and  hopes  that  they  should  all  meet  together 
when  Christmas  came  again. 

After   the   departure   of  the   other   guests    Jamie 
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Donald  and  his  wife,  with  the  Stace  family,  still  made 

j  *  ' 

a  pleasant  group ;  and,  as  they  were  to  remain  all 
night,  they  gathered  in  companies  as  pleased  them 
best,  and  settled  down  to  quiet  visiting. 

Jamie  Donald  had  exchanged  but  few  words  with 
Noll  Duane,  but  he  had  studied  him  closelv  during 

J  *  O 

the  evening.  He  noticed  the  expression  of  sadness 
about  the  mouth  which  never  gave  place  to  the  old 
genial  smile.  It  is  true,  Noll  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  all  that  had  been  going  forward,  and  no  one 
had  been  more  ready  with  lively  talk  and  riddles  to 
amuse  the  company.  Still  there  was,  underneath  all, 
and  ever  present,  that  sad  expression  that  called  for 
sympathy,  and  prompted  Jamie  Donald,  knowing  how 
Noll  had  heretofore  received  his  advances,  to  seek  a 
confidential  conversation,  hoping  the  boy  would  of 
himself  be  forward  to  speak.  The  desired  opportu- 
nity did  not  come  till  the  latter  part  of  the  evening, 
when  the  children  had  all  retired,  and  Mr.  Belmont, 
late  as  it  was,  had  been  called  into  his  office  to  consult 
upon  business  that  would  admit  of  no  delay. 

Jamie  Donald  had  noticed  Noll  going  into  the 
library  after  he  had  carried  Maggie  as  far  as  the  stairs, 
on  her  good-night  round,  and  not  having  observed 
him  among  the  company  afterwards  sought  him  there. 

The  lights  had  been  turned  low,  and  on  first  enter- 
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ing  Mr.  Donald  did  not  see  Duane,  and  concluded  he 
had  gone  back  to  the  company,  and  would  have  fol- 
lowed, but  in  front  of  the  grate  stood  a  most  capa- 
ciously comfortable  easy-chair,  and  into  it  Jamie 
settled  himself,  partly  to  rest  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
half-burned  fire,  and  partly  to  think  earnestly  and 
seriouslv  for  Noll :  for  ever  since  the  visit  at  his 

v  7 

house  he,  of  all  the  boys,  had  most  deeply  interested 
the  Scotchman. 

Jamie  had  been  seated  long  enough  to  have  with- 
drawn his  thoughts  from  the  children's  merry  chatter 
that  had  made  such  music  through  the  evening,  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  window  by  a  slight 
noise.  Peering  into  the  dimly  lighted  corner,  there 
he  beheld  Noll,  seated  in  the  chair  where  he  had 
taken  his  nap  on  the  previous  day.  Now  he  looked 
anything  but  the  picture  of  easy  repose.  His  elbows 
were  upon  his  knees,  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
In  the  twilight  his  whole  figure  bore  the  expression  of 
hopeless  dejection.  James  Donald  waited  a  few  mo- 
ments, thinking  Noll  must  certainlv  be  aware  of  his 

s  O  v 

presence,  since  he  took  no  pains  to  enter  silently.  He 
waited,  however,  in  vaio  for  any  recognition,  and 
finally  addressed  him : 

•/ 

"  Now,    Norton    Duane,"    said    he,    in    the    most 
friendly  of  voices,  "I   dinna'  think  a  youth   o'  your 
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years  has  any  right  to  sit  brooding  like  a  man  o' 
three  score  years  an'  ten.7' 

"  Oh  !  is  that  yon,  Mr.  Donald  ?  "  was  the  response, 
in  a  tone  as  forlorn  as  the  position  had  been. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Jamie  Donald,  wi'  a  word  o'  comfort 
for  YOU,  I  ha7  na'  doubt." 

f  / 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  so ;  but  I  don't  know  what  or 
who  can  do  me  good,  I  am  so  desperately  miserable." 

"  Weel,  so  ha'  most  people  been  some  day  in  their 
lives,  time  out  o'  mind  ! ' 

"  Well,  and  they  haven't  all  been  made  happy 
afterwards,  as  I  have  heard."  Noll's  voice  was  as 
hopeless  as  at  the  first. 

"Mostly,  I  trow,  unless  they  have  committed  some 
hainons  crime,  so  that  the  Lord  has  utterly  given 
them  over  to  perdition." 

"  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  have  com- 
mitted any  crime,  in  the  sense  that  men  call  crime," 
said  Noll,  rousing  a  little ;  "  but  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  have  been  so  dreadfully  wicked." 

"  I  hope  you  e'en  resisted  and  struggled  against 
them,  and  said  to  die  Evil  One,  when  he  suggested 
such  thoughts  :  '  Get  thee  hence,  Satan  ! ' 

"  No,  Mr.  Donald,  I  am  afraid  I  only  cherished 
them,  and  warmed  them,  and  helped  them  to  grow 

blacker,  and  stronger,  all  the  time." 

W 
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"That  was  na'  wise,  truly;  an'  ye  had  only  a  de- 
sire for  your  ain  comfort.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to 
mend  matters  even  no'." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not ;  but  these  thoughts  do  look  so 
wicked  to  me  now — just  as  bad  as  crimes.  Nothing 
I  ever  did  in  my  life  seems  half  as  wrong  as  these 
thoughts." 

James  Donald  knew  nothing  about  the  death  of 
Noll's  sister,  and  the  feeling:  the  boy  had  that  it  was 

/  O  v 

caused  by  his  mother's  carelessness,  and  the  bitterness 
that  had  grown  up  in  consequence  ;  so  he  had  to  feel 
his  way  along,  determined,  if  possible,  to  reach  the 
root  of  the  matter  without  giving  his  over-sensitive- 
ness the  alarm,  and  closing  the  door  for  helpful 
counsel. 

"  I  dinna'  think  ye  need  despair  of  reconciliation. 
The  Lord  has  not  forsaken  those  whom  he  is  prompt- 
ing to  repentance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Noll,  slowly ;  and,  after  a  pause, 
added  :  "  I  suppose  it  is  so."  But  he  seemed  to  have 
gathered  little  encouragement  from  the  statement. 

"  Is  there  no  comfort   in   the  mauny  promises  ? ' 
inquired  Jamie  Donald,  trying  another  line  of  argu- 
ment. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Donald,"  responded  Noll,  roused  more 
than  he  had  been,  at  any  time,  "  it  is  not  for  want  of 
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promises,  and  it  is  not  for  want  of  faith,  that  God  is 
willing  to  forgive  every  one,  no  matter  how  wicked, 
who  comes  in  the  name  of  Jesus;  but  it  is  the  cer- 
tainty that  I  do  not  forgive  as  I  would  wish  to  be 
forgiven,  that  makes  me  feel  as  I  do." 

"  Why  not  forgive  ?  Why  not  lay  all  that  with 
maunv  ither  things  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ?r 

*  o 

"Oh,  Jamie  Donald  !  if  you  only  knew  the  whole!" 
said  Noll,  rising  and  walking  the  room. 

"  WTeel,  an'  ye  may  tell  Jamie  Donald  the  whole, 
and  be  sure  of  a  friend  who  will  help  with  all  his 
power." 

"  No,  no !  I  must  not  tell !  I  have  no  right  to 
tell !  It  might  help  me  some;  but  I  have  no  right  to 
say  what  I  must  of  another,  before  you  could  under- 
stand." 

Noll  felt  that  to  make  himself  understood,  he  must 
find  fault  with  his  mother  in  a  way  no  child  has  a 
right  to  do.  So  he  obeyed  the  command,  '  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother/  so  far  as  to  keep  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Jamie  Donald  looked  perplexed,  but  tried  another 
form  of  approach,  still  hoping  to  reach  the  cause  of 
trouble. 

"  You  say  ye  canna'  forgive ;  an'  did  ye  never  call 
to  mind  the  never-ending  list  of  sins,  both  great  an' 
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small — if  any  can  rightly  be  called  small — that  ha' 
been  rolling  up  all  these  years,  to  be  set  down  against 
vour  name  i'  the  book  o'  remembrance,  and  asked  if 

it 

it  was  easier  for  the  Lord  to  forgive  all  that,  than  for 
an  erring  mortal  to  forgive  one  sin  against  them- 
selves?" 

"  I  know  I  am  not  right,  and  I  do  think  I  want  to 
forgive ;  but  it  is  so  much  harder  to  forgive  when 
the  injury  comes  on  another  than  one's  self," 

" Hout-tout,  maun!"  said  Jamie  Donald,  with  an 
energy  in  his  tone  that  reminded  of  old  days,  "  an' 
are  ye  not  assuming  to  forgive  in  the  place  of  the 
Lord?  How  ken  ye  the  person  injured  has  not  lang 
ago  forgiven,  and  the  Lord  forgiven,  while  you  cherish 
these  sorts  of  bitterness  ?  You  may  ken " 

"Oh,  Jamie  Donald  !  sav  no  more  !  sav  no  more  ! 

*>  t/ 

The  person  injured  has  been  in  heaven  three  years 
and  more,  and  has  forgiven  long  ago — or  rather,  she 
never  knew  there  was  anything  to  forgive.  It  is  I 
that  am  wrong,  more  than  any  other." 

"Mayhap  if  you  stop  trying  to  forgive  when  that 
is  not  your  province,  and  ask  the  Lord  to  forgive 
your  uncharitableness,  and  help  you  to  judge  not  any 
man,  but  rather  to  look  for  excuses  for  conduct  that 
that  seemed  wrong  to  you,  there  might  come  help 
from  the  God  o'  peace." 
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Jamie  Donald's  words  had  evidently  taken  deep 
hold  upon  Noll,  and  he  looked  as  though  every  high- 
strung  nerve  had  relaxed,  and  left  him  weak  as  a 
little  child.  He  had  stopped  his  uneasy  pacing  of 
the  room,  and  stretching  himself  at  full  length  on  the 
sofa,  buried  his  face  in  the  pillows. 

Jamie  Donald,  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  thoughts 
which  are  meant  only  for  the  soul  and  its  Maker, 
neither  spoke  nor  moved  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he 
laid  his  hand  lightly  on  Noll's  head,  saying : 

"  The  very  God  of  peace  bless  you,  and  lift  up  the 
light  of  his  countenance  upon  you." 

Noll  sat  up  at  once,  and  grasping  Jamie  Donald's 
hand,  said  : 

"  You  have  helped  me  to  see  it  all  plain.  It  is  all 
right  now  !  I  can  never  tell  you  all,  for  I  have  no 
right ;  but  you  have  brought  me  to  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  myself,  so  that  I  can  come  even  as  a  little 
child  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  I  have,  and  do,  accept 
his  atonement;  and  leaving  myself  just  as  I  am  in 
his  hands,  can  trust  in  his  promises  for  forgiveness 
and  help." 

Noll  was  very  pale,  and  the  whole  face  quivered  ; 
but  the  old  look  of  pain  had  gone,  and  the  lips 
returned  the  smile  without  the  underlying  bitter- 

»        o 

ness. 
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After  some  farther  conversation  that  proved  very 
reassuring  to  Noll,  he  said : 

"  Your  words  brought  light  to  me  when  I  was  in 
darkness,  and  do  not  ever  forget  me,  Mr.  Donald ; 
and  be  sure,  if  you  think  me  at  any  time  doing 
wrong,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  me  where  I 
am  in  fault.  I  am  a  long  way  off  from  my  father, 
who,  I  can  assure  you,  is  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and 
would  be  the  best  of  advisers;  but,  you  see,  some- 
times I  should  not  like  to  put  everything  down  in 
black  and  white;  and  besides,  I  am  afraid  our  faults 
generally  grow  to  be  pretty  large  ones,  before  we  send 
letters  to  ask  advice  about  them." 

"  You  may  be  sure  o'  my  sympathy,  an'  ken  ye 
may  ha'  my  advice  for  the  asking ;  but  I  would  ua? 
ha'  ye  forget  that  the  Lord  himself  is  to  be  thy 
strength,  and  has  promised  to  be  a  very  present  help 
in  time  of  need." 

After  some  farther  conversation,  Noll  went  to  his 
room  under  the  plea  of  writing  to  his  father,  and  did 
not  make  his  appearance  again  that  evening. 

After  the  rest  of  the  household  had  retired  to  rest, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belmout,  and  Mr.  Donald  and  wife, 
remained  talking  over  the  experiences  of  the  boys, 
including  the  first  introduction  to  the  Scotchman. 
Mr.  Donald  did  not  conceal  his  disapproval  of  every- 
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thing  in  the  form  of  a  boarding  school  that  was 
intended  for  bovs,  or  vouths,  till  thev  enter  college. 

«>       7  *  v  O 

Mrs.  Belmont,  partly  from  conviction,  and  partly  to 
draw  out  Jamie  Donald's  opinions,  for  which  she  had 
great  respect,  argued  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

"I  dinua  find  fault  wi'  Dr.  Starbrook,  of  the  Hall, 
for  his  care  o'  the  youths  committed  to  his  charge.  I 
ha'  nae  doubt  he  does  the  most  he  can,  as  a  Christian 
teacher,  for  those  under  him  ;  but  he  cauna'  make  it 
just  hame  for  each  o'  those  mauuy  youths.'7 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Donald ;  but  the   lessons  of 

^  ' 

home  are  not  all  that  a  boy  must  learn  before  he  is 
fitted  to  take  his  place  among  men." 

"  True,  it  is  na'  all,  to  learn  to  do  right,  and  obey 
God ;  but  that  is  the  first  thing,  and  that  can  be 
better  taught  at  hame  than  in  any  school." 

"  I  think  Harry  has  received  lessons  in  school 
which  have  greatly  improved  his  character.  It  is 
true  he  has  been  exposed  to  temptation,  and  yielded ; 
but  the  result  has  been  like  the  sifting  away  of 
chaff." 

"  You  may  praise  the  Lord  that  he  kept  watch  o'er 
the  lad,  and  brought  him  safe  into  the  fold ;  but 
there  are  sair  temptations,  and  few  human  words  of 
caution  to  hold  back  from  harm." 

"There  are  temptations  everywhere;  and  we  are 
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not  going  to  escape  them  by  shutting  ourselves  in  a 
closet.'7 

"  No  doubt !  no  doubt !  "  said  Jamie,  in  his  broad- 
est Scotch.  "Manny  a  maun  has  gan'  to  his  closet, 
to  find  the  devil  there  before  him  ;  but  the  bairns  are 
na'  sae  like  to  send  such  messengers  ahead.  Now, 
diuna  ve  see  the  way  the  lads  all  take  to  your  little 

*  %t  J 

lass,  Maggie,  specially  that  Norton  Duane;  an'  think 
ye  such  likings  will  na'  help  more  than  a  multi- 
tude o'  precepts  to  keep  the  heart  in  the  right 
place?" 

"In  a  measure,  you  are  right;  but  there  are  multi- 
tudes whose  homes  are  by  no  means  as  good  a  place  to 
warm  their  heart  in  as  Starbrook  Hall." 

"Aye,  no  doubt  there  be  mauny  to  whom  it  proves 
a  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  But  ken  ve  much  o' 

•/ 

the  little  ones — those  who  fear  to  make  complaint  o' 
the  older  youths,  and  suffer  wrong  and  hardship,  an' 
grow  hard  in  self-defense  ? ? 

"  I  would  not  send  the  little  ones  there.  They 
need  home " 

"An7  do  the  lads,  as  they  arrive  at  the  time  when 
most  reach  the  turning  point,  that  decides  whether 
thev  take  the  riff  lit  road,  or  the  wrang  for  life,  need 

»  C >  O  J 

that  hame  influence  the  less  ? ' 

"  With  manv,  I   have  no  doubt  the  influence  of  a 

v    J 
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school  like  Dr.  Starbrook's  is  better  than  that  of  their 
home." 

"As  a  school,  I  would  honor  Dr.  Starbrook's  as  the 
first  in  the  land;  but  it's  a  woeful  hame  that's  not  far 
better  for  a  lad  than  that — or  that's  my  opinion  o'  the 
case/'  concluded  Jamie  Donald,  smiling  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  remove  the  impression  of  unduly  pressing 
his  own  views  when  he  had  reason  to  suppose,  by 
Harry's  being  in  school,  the  opinion  of  his  enter- 
tainers differed  from  his  own. 

"  We  let  our  aiu  bairn  Malcolm  gang  from  us  too 
young/'  said  Mrs.  Donald,  when  there  came  the 
pause  in  the  conversation  ;  "  an'  we  ha'  never  quite 
forgiven  ourselves,  thinking  he  came  to  harm  thereby. 
An'  we  be  sair  troubled  to  see  anither  follow  in  the 
same  footsteps." 

"  It  needs  no  apology,  Mrs.  Donald,  for  what  has 
been  said.  We  ventured  on  the  experiment  with 
trembling  in  Harry's  case,  as  some  things  in  his  char- 
acter would  seem  easier  to  correct  away  from  home. 
The  experiment  so  far  has  proved  successful ;  and  we 
are  under  no  small  obligation  both  to  yourself  and 
your  husband  for  aiding  in  bringing  about  the  desir- 
able result.  It  seems  a  risk  to  run,  both  morally  and 
physically,  to  send  a  lad  away  from  home ;  but  where 
can  you  place  boys,  or  men,  for  that  matter,  where 
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they  will  not  find  occasion  for  stumbling?'  Mr. 
Belmout  smiled  as  he  added:  "I  would  not  ask 
another  to  be  guided  by  my  judgment;  for  we  ought 
to  be  well  convinced  in  our  own  minds  before  we  act 
in  a  case  of  such  importance;  and  very  possibly, even 
with  our  own  children,  we  might  recognize  that  a 
different  temperament  calls  for  different  treat- 
ment  " 

"  We  must  always  speak  well  of  the  bridge  that 
carries  us  safely  over,"  said  Mrs.  Belmont,  interrupt- 
ing. "  Still,  I  would  never  ask  another  to  cross  the 
bridge  on  my  faith." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

NOLL   DUANE   AND   FRED    VANCE. 

MORNING  came  all  too  soon  for  the  tired  chil- 
dren ;  and  they  moped  into  the  breakfast-room 
bv  ones  and  twos,  in  anything  but  a  joyful  state  of 
mind.  Tom  Wood  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
company,  old  or  young,  who  had  vitality  enough 
remaining  to  generate  a  genuine  laugh.  Maggie,  con- 
trary to  her  usual  custom,  had  been  very  hard  to 
please  with  her  breakfast;  and  Tom,  seeing  her 
favorite  cat  curled  up  in  front  of  the  fire,  concluded 
to  try  a  diversion  of  ideas. 

"  Maearie  "  said  he,  "  did  you  know  vour  kitten  had 

OO        t  I  <l  •> 

three  tails?" 

"Fluffy  tree  tails?"  inquired  the  child,  with  in- 
credulity and  some  concern  expressed  in  her  face. 

"  Yes,  Fluffy  has  three  tails ;  and  I  will  prove  it 
to  vou." 

* 

Maggie  began  to  fidget,  as  though  about  to  satisfy 
her  doubts  by  personal  inspection  of  the  cat. 

"  Oh  !  you  needn't  get  down  ;  I  can  prove  it  with- 
out your  looking.  You  know  that  no  cat  has  two 

tails?" 

347 
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Maggie  nodded  her  head  in  doubtful  assent. 

"  And  one  cat  has  one  more  tail  than  no  cat — 
hasn't  it?" 

Again  the  head  was  nodded. 

"  Then  one  cat  having  one  more  tail  than  no  cat, 
and  no  cat  having  two  tails,  every  cat,  then,  must 
have  three  tails.  Don't  you  see ;  it's  as  plain  as 
logic?" 

Max  and  Charlie  gave  genuine  boy  laughs  over  the 
proposition,  but  Maggie,  with  a  sorely  puzzled  face, 
slid  down  from  her  chair,  and  lifting  Fluffy  in  her 
arms,  held  out  the  one  long  tail,  a  triumphant  refuta- 
tion of  the  argument. 

"  Oh  !  that's  no  matter,"  persisted  Tom.  "  The 
argument  is  just  as  good  all  the  same;  and  you've 
onlv  just  to  shut  vour  eves,  and  vou'll  know  it's  true 

»        V  »  it  f  It 

— as  true — as  true — as  that  vou  hold  two  marbles  in 

ft 

your   hand  when   I   lay  this  one  on  your  palm,  and, 
crossing  vour  second  and   third  finder  over  it,  roll  it 

O     •/  O  7 

around  under  them." 

Noll  took  the  offered  marble,  and  placed  as  directed 
in  Maggie's  hand. 

"  Now  shut  your  eyes,  little  one,  and  do  as  I  told 
vou,"  said  Tom. 

tt 

Maggie  obeyed,  and  presently  opened  her  eyes  in 
surprise,  exclaiming: 
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"Why,  Noll  !>;  and  commenced  looking  in  and 
under  her  hand  for  the  second  marble. 

This  so  attested  the  deceitfulness  of  the  sen.se  of 
touch,  that  marbles  seemed  to  spring  spontaneously 
out  of  boys' pockets ;  and  soon  the  entire  company, 
young  and  old,  were  trying  the  little  experiment. 

Tom,  noticing  an  increased  disinclination  to  frowns, 

/  O  7 

continued  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  cheerfulness  in  a 
very  quiet  tone,  addressing  most  of  his  remarks  to 
the  younger  children,  and  leaving  the  leaven  of  mirth 

J  O  ~ 

to  work  its  own  wav  upward.     His  efforts  to  enliven 

v  i. 

proved  so  successful,  that  the  company  who  took  their 
seats  iu  moodv  silence,  rose  from  the  meal  amid  a 

v  ' 

round  of  merry  chatter  and  quick  repartee. 

Ulee,  having  learned  something  of  her  mother's 
ready  tact  in  acknowledging  at  the  right  moment  even 
the  service  of  a  pleasant  word,  as  they  left  the  table, 
took  a  large  bouquet  that  stood  near  her  place,  and 
giving  it  to  Tom  Wood,  said  : 

"  Please  accept  a  thank-offering."  Seeing  what  she 
imagined  hesitation  on  Tom's  part,  she  continued  : 

"  You  have  well  earned  them.  The  faces  were  cloudy 
enough  to  have  worked  up  a  storm,  when  you  so 

skillfully  changed  the  current  of  thought," 

*  O 

Tom  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  took  the 
flowers. 
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"  Wasn't  it  yesterday  you  said  you  never  offered 
any  one  even  approaching  the  age  of  manhood,  more 
than  flowers  enough  for  a  button-hole  bouquet  ? ' 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  ? '  retorted  Ulee.  "  They 
were  intended  for  your  room,  of  course !  They  are 
in  the  vase ;  and  that  might  not  be  convenient  either 
in  the  hand  or  the  button-hole." 

Meantime,  Max  had  grasped  Tom's  hand,  and  was 
pulling  him  hastily  forward  toward  the  library,  where 
family  prayers  were  held  as  usual.  Jamie  Donald 
afterwards,  when  they  were  by  themselves,  said  to  his 
wife  : 

"I  had  thought,  Jean,  when  there  was  such  light 
talk  at  table,  they  little  kenned  how  they  were  offend- 
ing wi'  the  good  gift  o'  speech.  It  seemed  too  light 
a  froth  to  be  blown  about  from  Christian  lips " 

"  Ah,  Jamie  ! "  interrupted  the  wife,  "  did  ye  na' 
see  the  motive  that  prompted  Thomas,  when  he  com- 
menced what  seemed  that  idle  jesting  ?  The  bairns 
were  all  fretful  an'  ill-disposed,  an'  a  merry  laugh 
would  prove  like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters." 

"  Aye,  I  see  now,  Jean ;  an'  it  did  call  back  some 
portion  o'  the  sunshine." 

"  Was  na'  that  a  proper  use  o'  speech  ?  Ye  are  na' 
wont  to  be  sae  over-critical,  Jamie  Donald.  Has 
aught  angered  thee  ? ' 
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"Nay,  Jean,  nay — naugl.it  has  angered  me;  but 
mayhap  I  had  been  mair  ready  to  find  fault,  and  judge 
amiss,  seeing  they  were  such  grand  folk ;  an'  I  looked 
with  mair  jealous  eyes  at  their  doings,  than  had  they 
been  clan  folk  o'  the  Donalds/' 

"  Oh,  Jamie  Donald  !r  The  voice  of  the  wife  had 
in  it  a  subtle  mixture  of  sorrow  and  reproof. 

"  Nav,  Jean,  it  is  rteht   now.     When  friend  Bel- 

J    7  ^j 

mont  gathered  his  family  about  him,  I  could  na'  but 
mind  the  servants  of  the  household  came  also ;  an' 
his  prayer  was  no  mere  lip  service.  I  ken  now  that 
the  Lord  makes  no  distinction,  but  gives  heed  to 
those  who  serve  him  in  sincerity,  whether  they  live  in 
costly  dwellings,  or  look  to  him  from  beneath  a 
thatch." 

There  came  a  light  tap  at  the  door,  and  Ulee  pre- 
sented herself,  with  a  request  from  her  father  that 
Mrs.  Donald  would  come  to  the  green-house,  and 
select  such  plants  as  she  would  like  to  take  home 
with  her. 

The  day  proving  a  mild  one,  quite  a  variety  of 
plants  in  small  pots,  and  newly-rooted  cuttings,  bound 
together  and  kept  moist  in  sand,  were  arranged  in  a 
satchel,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Donald,  who, 
woman  like,  had  vastly  more  faith  in  one  bird  in  the 
hand,  than  two  in  the  bush.  It  did  not  diminish  her 
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pleasure  in  the  gift  that  Mr.  Belmont  gave  his  per- 
sonal supervision  to  its  preparation,  and  added  hints 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  different  varieties  of 
flowers. 

"  Now/'  said  Mrs.  Donald,  when  the  package  was 
all  in  order,  "  these,  when  they  reach  my  home  over 
by  Norse  Glen,  will  mind  me  often  o'  this  day,  and 
the  kind  friends  here." 

"  I  hope  they  will,"  said  Ulee,  enthusiastically  ; 
"  and  don't  forget  we  are  to  come  and  see  you  when 
summer  comes.  We  are  surely  going — aren't  we, 
papa  ?  " 

"  Most  surely,  if  Mrs.  Donald  really  wishes  to  see 
ns  there,"  answered  Mr.  Belmont,  in  the  pleasantest 
of  voices.  "  I  was  only  afraid  our  coming  might 

tf  O  O 

make  her  too  much  trouble." 

"  Nay,  nay ;  I  shall  be  o'er  glad  to  ha'  ye  at  my 
hame,  though  it  be  not  grand,  like  this." 

/  O  O  f 

"  Then  vou  may  be  sure  we  will  come.  Mrs.  Don- 

V  «/  ' 

aid,  unless  providentially  hindered." 

Maud  Stace  came  in  on  her  farewell  tour  of  observ- 
ation, and  seeing  how  Mrs.  Donald  had  fared,  put  in 
her  petition  for  a  few  plants  for  her  own  room.  Her 
request  was  promptly  acceded  to,  and  some  of  the 
handsome,  hardy  varieties  packed. 

"  And  now,  Maud,"  said  her  uncle,  as  he  handed 
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her  the  flowers.  "  if  vou  make  these  thrive,  vou  shall 

s  d  J        * 

have  variety  after  variety,  till  you  cry,  ' enough;' 
but  remember,  well  grown  plants  mean  no  forgetful- 
ness  and  much  labor." 

Maud's  thanks  and  promises  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Andy,  sent  to  call  her  to  get  ready  for 
the  ride  home.  The  sight  of  the  gift  to  Maud  stirred 
a  thought  for  self,  and  he  said  : 

O  ' 

"  Now,  Maud,  when  the  hot  weather  comes  and  you 
want  to  darken  your  room,  you  may  put  those  down 
by  the  fish  pond,  where  we  can  all  see  them." 

"  Magnanimous  youth  ! r  was  Maud's  only  com- 
ment. 

Andy,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  sarcasm, 
turned  his  eves  on  every  side,  as  one  who  might  not 

«-  »  o 

soon  a^ain  look  on  such  a  wealth  of  beautv.    Noticing 

o  •>  o 

the  large  tank  at  the  end  of  the  green-house,  he  said  : 
"  Uncle  Belmont,  wouldn't  vou  like  some  fish  to 

/  v 

put  in  there?     They'd  be  fine  !" 

"  Why,  yes,  Andy,  I  should.  Beside  looking 
pretty,  fish  are  supposed  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  the 
water  used  on  plants.  I  must  leave  the  selection  of 
the  kinds  to  you ;  for  it  must  be  such  as  will  thrive  in 
pretty  warm  water.  By  the  way,  Andy,  was  the 
bridge  mended  when  vou  came  down?' 

V 

"Mr.  McAlpi ne's  men  were  at  work  at  it,  and  laid 

x 
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down  the  planks  so  that  we  could  cross;  but  it  was 
not  finished,  as  they  were  going  to  strengthen  the 
timbers  in  some  way." 

"Are  they  drawing  logs  there  all  the  time?' 

"  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  cutting  the  timber  off  the  Mel- 
on Hills  to  use  in  the  new  saw-mill  at  the  Stinipson 
farm." 

"  We  may  as  well  say  good-bye  to  all  our  pretty 
rural  nooks,  if  even  the  Stimpson  falls  are  to  be  in- 
sulted by  the  whirr  of  the  saw-mill." 

"  Come,  Maud  and  Andy,"  called  Charlie,  "  mother 
wants  you  to  hurry ;  the  horses  will  be  ready  before 
long." 

"  Coming  !  "  cried  they  in  union,  and  turned  slowly 
away,  as  if  loth  to  withdraw  from  the  neighborhood 
of  such  fragrance  and  beauty. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Stace  family  were  ready 
for  their  ride,  and  received  the  assurance  that  Mr. 
Belmont  would  bring  the  family  up  again  before  the 
vacation  was  over  and  give  the  boys  the  promised 
chance  for  coasting.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  before  noon  the  house  had  resumed  its 
usually  quiet  appearance. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  driving  through  the 
city,  sight-seeing.  This  was  particularly  agreeable  to 
Noll  and  Tom,  from  its  seeming  so  home-like,  to  find 
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themselves  passing  through  long  streets,  and  glancing 
up  to  five-story  buildings  and  spires  of  churches  look- 
ing most  ambitiously  up  from  among  the  multitude 
of  towers. 

"  It  is  refreshing,"  said  Noll,  "  to  see  such  hosts  of 
people  rushing  hither  and  thither,  all  too  intent  on 
their  own  interests  even  to  have  the  crowd  around 
them  distract  their  attention  from  the  subject  under 
consideration." 

"  You  like  the  rush  and  crush  of  the  city,  do  you, 
Noll?"  inquired  Mr.  Belmont. 

"  Very  much,  indeed.  It  makes  me  think  faster 
and  act  quicker,  and  feel  happier." 

"You  like  the  excitement  of  it;  but  can  you  study 
as  well  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  can  or  not.  I  have  been 
so  Ions;  at  Starbrook  Hall ;  but  there  the  noise  of  the 

O  ' 

school  does  not  disturb  me." 

"Has  your  business  been  decided  upon?' 

"  I  am  to  go  into  my  father's  office  if  I  wish  to 

study,  or  I  can  go  into  my  uncle's  importing  house  in 

Boston." 

"Have  vou  decided  which  vou  would  like  best?' 

•  » 

"  I  like  the  law  before  everything  else." 
"Do  you  like  the  study  necessary  for   making  a 
good  lawyer  ? ' 
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"  I  think  I  do,77  said  Noll,  as  if  deliberating.  "  I 
used  to  be  lazy  about  study,  but  reading  to  Harry  af- 
ter he  was  hurt,  and  the  change  in  my  plans  and 
purposes,  makes  it  seem  quite  different  to  me." 

"  For  success  as  a  student,  or  in  any  profession 
where  much  study  is  required,  it  is  not  usually  enough 
that  a  person  is  persistently  industrious,  though  that 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  securing  permanent  suc- 
cess. It  makes  the  burden  light  when  we  really  enjoy 
our  work." 

"I  love  study  better  every  day,  and  intend  to  fit 
myself  for  the  law.  But  the  final  decision  need  not  be 
made  till  I  have  been  through  college ;  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  bv  that  time.77 

tt 

"  How  is  it  with  you,  Thomas  ?  7 
"I7m  determined  to   be  a  lawyer,  any  way.     I'd 
rather  work  mv  way  through  college,  and  be  ten  vears 

•>  •/  O  o     /  * 

about  it,  and  come  out  prepared  for  the  law,  than  to 
go  into  the  best  mercantile  house  in  town,  on  a  good 
salarv,  to-morrow.'7 

»    J 

"  How  do  your  family  feel  about  it  ? 7 

"  They  don't  care  much.  My  father  says  I  may  do 
as  I  choose,  and  mother  thinks  I  had  better  go  into 
business  and  get  rich  quicker.77 

"  I  do  not  know  a  profession  except  politics  where 
a  man  needs  a  clearer  mind  to  discern  between  right 
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and  wrong,  and  more  firmness  to  keep  him  from 
yielding  to  temptation,  than  in  the  law." 

"I  know  that  is  so,"  assented  Noll,  "and  my  only 
question  about  going  into  it  has  been  from  the  fear 
that  I  might  be  over-persuaded,  in  doubtful  cases,  to 
be  influenced  by  personal  feeling  or  friendship.  As 
for  mv  friend  Tom,  I  think  he's  made  for  an  honest 

*  f 

lawyer.  He  cannot  easily  be  puzzled,  and  he  is  so 
out-spoken,  and  sticks  to  the  thing  he  thinks  right  so 
persistently,  that  I  have  more  faith  in  him  than  in 
mvself." 

* 

"  I  am  sure,"  interrupted  Tom,  "  I  am  much  obliged 
for  your  good  opinion,  but  if  you  knew  all  the  equiv- 
ocal things  Tom  Wood  has  done,  you  might  not  have 
so  much  faith  in  his  future." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Belmont,  encouragingly, 
"  whatever  may  have  been  done  before,  we  know 
pretty  well  how  the  material  stands  that  constitutes 
the  present  Thomas  Wood — and  on  that  can  reason- 
ably base  a  prophecy  for  good." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  be,  Hal  ?  "  asked  Tom,  to 
change  the  subject. 

"  Whatever  he  wishes,"  interposed  Mr.  Belmont, 
before  Harrv  could  answer.  "  But  he  is  not  to  make 

V 

the  decision  till  after  he  has  been  through  college.7 

>3  o 

The    reason     for    Mr.    Belmont's    answering:    so 
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promptly  for  Harry,  was  the  wish  that  at  the  present 
lie  should  not  mention  his  desire  to  enter  the  min- 
istry. If,  when  the  time  came  for  decision,  he 
remained  of  the  same  mind,  he  would  help  him  for- 
ward by  every  means  in  his  power.  Till  then,  he 
thought  silence  the  wisest  course;  for  no  one  escapes 
slight  odium  from  such  change  of  purpose,  unless  it  be 
made  imperatively  necessary  through  loss  of  health. 

"  It  looks  a  long  way  off  yet,  before  we  take  our 
places  among  men,  and  go  about  like  that."  Noll 
pointed  to  a  young  man  on  the  crossing,  hurrying 
along  with  his  hand  full  of  papers,  that  bore  the 
unmistakable  impress  of  the  law  office.  As  he 
reached  the  side-walk,  he  turned  his  head,  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  the  sleigh-bells;  and  JSToll  exclaimed,  in 
surprise :  "  Fred  Vance,  as  I  live !  Who  'd  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here  ? 7 

Fred  stepped  quickly  toward  the  sleigh,  extending 
his  hand;  and  Mr.  Belmont,  noticing  the  motion, 
stopped  his  horses. 

"  Well,  Cousin  Noll,1'  exclaimed  Vance,  shaking 
hands,  "  I'm  more  astonished  to  see  you  here  than  to 
find  mvself  in  this  great  town  ! ' 

V  <~J 

Noll  introduced  his  cousin,  and  noticed  the  expres- 
sion of  respect  that  followed  the  mention  of  Mr.  Bel- 
mont's  name. 
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"But,  Fred  Vance,  how  came  you  here,  and  with 
such  business-looking  papers  in  your  hands?  I 
thought  you'd  made  your  fortune  in  oil,  and  gone  to 
Europe  for  ten  years,  or  more." 

"  Well,"  said  Fred — and  his  voice  was  as  merry  as 
if  he  was  telling  the  best  news  in  the  world — "by  the 
time  I  reached  London,  'oil  stocks/  or  the  particular 
ones  in  which  I  was  interested,  sank  way  down  to 
worse  than  nothing.  So  instead  of  flourishing  at 
watering  places  as  a  millionaire,  I  went  quietly  into  a 
law  office,  and  studied.  I  came  back  two  months 
ago,  and  your  father,  taking  a  fancy  to  me,  held  out 
inducements  to  come  into  his  office ;  and  now,  instead 
of  coming  up  himself  with  these  " — holding  up  the 
papers — "  he  sent  me." 

"  He  trusted  you,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Belmont,  glanc- 
ing at  the  memorandum  on  the  uppermost  paper. 
"  Blackburn  vs.  Bradley,  is  a  suit  of  no  little  import- 


ance.7 


"  This  is  not  the  final  hearing,  or  I  should  hesitate 
to  assume  so  much  responsibility." 

Fred  Vance  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty- 

V 

four;  and,  though  his  manner  was  not  self-asserting, 
there  was  a  quiet  confidence  in  all  his  expressions  that 
prompted  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  to  place 
like  faith,  both  in  his  ability,  and  in  his  intentions. 
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"When  did  you  come  up?"  asked  Noll. 

"  This  morning." 

"  How  did  you  leave  them  at  home  ? ' 

"  "Verv  well ;  and  both  vour  father  and  mother  are 

tt  r  * 

busy  as  ever  in  their  own  way."  Noll  had  been 
looking  easrerlv  in  his  cousin's  eves  during  this 

O  O          «  v  <— ? 

answer,  and  a  slight  shade  passed  over  both  faces. 
Then  Fred  added  quickly,  as  if  wishing  to  obliterate 
any  unpleasant  impression,  if  he  had  left  one : 

"  I  never  saw  your  mother  looking  more  beautiful 
than  she  does  now.  By  the  way,  she  is  becoming 
quite  literary — has  had  an  article  accepted  in  '  The 

.'     It  will  be  out  next  month.     I  presume  she 

will  send  it  to  you  then." 

"  When  do  you  go  back  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Belmont. 

"  In  the  twelve  o'clock  train  to-night,  if  the  case 
comes  on  to-day,  as  I  expect." 

"  Come  and  take  tea  with  us.  We  will  wait  till 
seven,  and  that  will  give  you  plenty  of  time  after 
Court.  Then  you  can  talk  over  family  news  with 
Noll  at  leisure." 

"  I  will  come  if  I  can ;  but  there  are  some  other 
cases  in  which  I  have  to  take  testimony,  and  I  may 
not  get  through  early  enough." 

Fred  Vance  had  stepped  back  on  to  the  side- walk, 
evidently  feeling  that  he  had  no  more  time  to  spare. 
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"  Good-bye.     Come,  if  you  can." 

Fred  bowed.  The  blacks,  that  had  been  champing 
their  bits  impatiently  as  sleighs  passed  them,  re- 
sponded to  the  light  touch  of  the  whip;  and  our 
friends,  with  a  new  train  of  thoughts  stirrinsr  in  their 

*  o  o 

minds,  were    once   more    moving   among;    those  who 

*  O  O 

helped  to  make  the  streets  so  lively  on   that  bright 
afternoon.     As  they  drove  on,  Noll  said  : 

"  Fred  Vance  is  one  of  the  few  persons  I'd  be  will- 
ing to  change  places  with,  if  such  a  metamorphosis 
were  possible.  You  see  how  jolly  he  is  now,  and 
how  ready  to  take  hold  and  work.  He  don't  seem  to 

w 

care   whether  he  has  several   hundred    thousands  to 

lean  upon,  or  whether  he  has  to  work  his  own  way  up 

again.    Only  give  him  enough  to  do,  and  he  is  happy." 

"  Successful  effort  is  said  to  be  the  secret  of  happi- 


ness.' 


"According  to  that,  then,  it  is  better  to  be  doing 
than  to  have  done." 

44  Having  done,  usually  argues  the  decline  of  life; 
and  that  means  less  of  positive  enjoyment  than  when 
we  can  be  very  actively  engaged,  even  to  the  degree 
that  seems  overwork." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Noll,  after  a  few  moments  of 
silent  musing,  "  that  no  one  had  written  to  me  about 
Cousin  Fred's  loss  of  fortune.' 
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"  That  must  have  been  several  years  ago/7  sug- 
gested Mr.  Belmont;  "and  perhaps  at  that  time  they 
thought  you  young  enough  to  care  little  about  such 
things." 

"  I  presume  that  was  the  reason.  But,  after  all,  I 
liked  Cousin  Fred  so  well  that  even  then  his  prospects 
would  not  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me." 

The  afternoon  was  so  fine  that  everv  one  seemed 

v 

loth  to  go  back  into  the  house;  so  they  drove  in  all 
directions  through  the  city,  seeing  tho  outside  of  every 
place  of  interest,  and  leaving  the  "Art  Galleries," 
"  Libraries,"  and  like  places  to  be  visited  some  time 
when  it  should  be  less  pleasant  out-of-doors. 

Mrs.  Belmont  and  Ulee  had  declined  being  of  the 
riding  party,  without  stating  the  reason  for  what 
would  seem  such  an  act  of  self-denial.  The  look  of 
general  freshness  and  order  about  the  house,  with  the 
fresh  cake  for  tea,  would  have  betrayed  to  a  house- 
keeper's quick  perception  the  reason  for  such  a  home- 
keeping  decision. 

Ulee  had  many  questions  to  ask,  and  seemed  inter- 
ested in  all  that  had  been  seen.  Mrs.  Belmont's 
attention  was  hardlv  arrested  till  her  husband  told 

if 

her  he  had  invited  Mr.  Vance  to  tea. 

"Vance,  Vance?"  said  she,  trying  to  recall  some- 
thing. "Where  have  I  heard  that  name?* 
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"Was  it  in  'Oildom?'  '  suggested  Mr.  Belmont. 

"  Oh,  I  remember  now !  Fred  Vance  was  the 
name  of  the  young  millionaire,  who  made  such  a  for- 
tune, and  everybody  called  him  honest." 

"That  is  a  good  reputation,  truly!"  said  Mr.  Bel- 
mont. "  It  is  that  same  Fred  Vance,  a  millionaire 
no  longer,  but  a  cousin  of  Norton  Duane's,  and  a 
busy  young  lawyer." 

"  Why,  it  takes  one's  breath  away,  these  quick 
changes,"  said  Ulee. 

"  I'm  all  curiosity  to  see  this  paragon  of  perfection 
that  neither  prosperity  nor  adversity  can  spoil !  Is 
he  handsome,  Maggie  ?  "  asked  she,  noticing  the  open- 
eyed  attention  with  which  her  sister  was  listening  to 
the  conversation. 

Maggie  hung  her  head,  and  refused  to  answer. 

"  Why,  Missie,  can't  you  answer  a  polite  question  ?'; 
said  Ulee,  laughing. 

7  O  O 

"  Didn't  you  like  him,  Maggie?"  said  Noll,  drawing 
the  child  toward  him.  "  He  didn't  know  your  name, 
or  I'm  sure  he  would  have  spoken  to  you ;  for  he 
loves  children  almost  as  well  as  I  do." 

"Is  he  your  brother  ?';  inquired  the  child,  her 
tongue  loosened  at  last.  "  Will  he  take  you  home  ? ; 

"  No.     What  made  you  think  so  ?  " 

Maggie  shook  her  head,  but  made  no  answer. 
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"  I  think,"  said  Tom,  "  she  saw  the  resemblance.  I 
noticed  her  looking  from  one  to  the  other  while  you 
were  talking." 

"Come,  Maggie,  vou  must  run  to  Nancv,  and  be 

OO         /      v  v 7 

put  in  order  for  tea ;  it  will  be  ready  before  long." 
Maggie  did  as  directed,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 

soon  re-assembled  in  the  parlor. 

Maggie    had  waited  in   ambush   in   the  hall,    and 

oo  7 

seized   Noll's  hand  as  he  passed.     Harry,  who  was 
close  behind,  caught  Maggie's  other  hand,  saying: 

"  What  an  ungrateful  little  sister  this  is,  to  give 
her  Harrv  so  few  of  her  smiles ! " 

tt 

11  My  loves  her  Harry  all  the  time." 

"  And  she  can  have  her  friend  Noll  only  part  of 
the  time — is  that  it,  Missie?  And  so  you  give  him 
the  double  share  of  petting  while  you  have  the 
chance." 

Maggie  bowed  her  head,  and  drew  nearer  to  Noll, 
who,  on  entering  the  parlor,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
seated  himself  near  the  window,  while  Harry  said, 
Iau2:hina;lv : 

O  O    v 

"  Noll,  I'll  try  not  to  be  jealous  ;  but  honestly,  you 
are  getting  the  lion's  share  of  that  little  one's  atten- 
tions. To  say  nothing  of  myself,  her  father  looks 
positively  lonesome  without  the  little  maid  clinging 
about  him  at  every  odd  moment  of  leisure." 
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Noll  said  nothing,  but  put  up  his  hand  with  a  most 
pathetic  gesture  of  protest  and  appeal,  and  gathering 
Maggie  closer  in  his  arms,  directed  her  attention  to 
Fluffv,  who  had  stretched  herself  on  the  rug  in  the 
full  glow  of  the  fire-light,  said : 

"I'll  tell  you  a  pretty  little  cat  story,  that  perhaps 
you  will  like  to  learn  some  day : 

Old  Pussy,  grave  Pussy,  sat  down  by  the  fire  ; 
Little  Kitty,  pretty  Kitty,  came  and  sat  by  her. 

Old  Pussy,  grave  Pussy,  lifted  up  her  paw  ; 
Little  Kitty,  saucy  Kitty,  gave  it  a  claw. 

Old  Pussy,  grave  Pussy,  shook  her  wise  head  ; 

Lutle  Kitty,  naughty  Kitty,  didn't  mind  a  word  she  said. 

Old  Kitty,  grave  Kitty,  boxed  Kitty's  ears  ; 
Little  Kitty,  sorry  Kitty,  shed  many  tears. 

Old  Pussy,  grave  Pussy,  said  :    l  Will  you  be  a  good  child  ?  " 
Little  Kitty,  gentle  Kitty,  said  :  "Mother,  I'll  be  mild." 

Old  Pussy,  grave  Pussy,  purred  aloud  for  joy, 
That  little  Kitty,  pretty  Kitty,  was  now  a  good  boy. 

As  Noll  concluded  his  story,  a  ring  at  the  door 
made  them  all  think  that  Mr.  Vance  had  arrived ; 
but  in  his  place  there  came  a  note  expressing  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  get  through  taking  the  neces- 
sary testimony  in  time  to  accept  Mr.  Belmout's  invi- 
tation. 
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"  I  feel  half  tempted  to  join  him  to  night,  and  ran 
down  home  for  a  day  or  two,"  said  Noll. 

"  It  makes  you  feel  half  home-sick,  does  it  ? ' 
"  Not  exactly  home-sick,  Miss   Ulee ;    but   much 
inclined  to  turn  my  face  that  way  for  a  little  while. 
Still,  I  think  I'll  wait  till  the  answer  to  my  letter 


comes.' 


"  I  hope  you  are  not  tiring  of  our  hospitality,"  said 
Mrs.  Belmont,  in  a  tone  that  intimated  her  pleasure 
at  having  him  with  them. 

"  By  no  means  !  "  was  Noll's  frank  reply.  "  But 
some  things  are  so  changed  with  me,  that  on  some 
accounts  I  should  like  to  see  my  father  and  mother." 
There  was  a  slight  quavering  in  his  voice;  then  he 
added,  quickly,  "  and  have  a  good  talk  with  them." 

"  I  appreciate  your  reasons,  and  shall  not  over-urge 
you,  if  you  think  best  to  go  after  hearing  from  home. 
But  perhaps  letters  will  be  as  satisfactory." 

"  I  will  wait  and  see ;  but  Cousin  Fred's  going 
down  quite  unsettled  me.  I  wish  I  had  questioned 
him  more  than  I  did,  since  he's  not  coming  out  this 
evening." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Ulee,  turning  to  Harrv,  "  what  shall 

/  O  *    J 

we  do  to  make  us  forget  this  disappointment?' 

"  Your  imagination  is  more  fertile  than  mine,  so  I 

O  7 

think  we  may  leave  the  decision  of  the  question  to  you." 
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"  Come,  Maggie,  you  say  what  we  shall  do,  seeing 
Mr.  Vance  isn't  coming." 

"  Make  molasses  candy,"  said  the  child,  having  in 
vivid  remembrance  a  taffy  party  enjoyed  within  the 
week. 

"  Well,  Maggie,  we'll  take  a  vote  on  the  candy 
question."  Harry  called  for  the  ayes  and  noes ;  and 
the  vote  being  given  in  the  affirmative,  Ulee  disap- 
peared in  search  of  Nancy  to  enlist  her  in  the  service, 
that  the  tedious  boiling  of  the  candy  might  be  gotten 
through  with  while  they  were  at  tea. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  talking  over  their 
plans,  the  next  day  was  agreed  upon  for  their  excur- 
sion to  Dr.  Stace's.  The  children  had  been  promised 
the  horses  any  time  they  desired  to  take  the  ride,  but 
Mr.  Belmont  had  not  promised  to  go  with  them ;  so 
now  there  was  a  grand  attack  upon  him  to  make  sure 
of  his  company. 

After  sportively  turning  aside  their  petitions  for  a 
time,  he  said  : 

"  Why,  you  young  people  all  talk  as  though  you 
thought  I  didn't  wish  a  vacation  as  much  as  any  of 
you." 

"  Oh  !  do  come,  papa  !  We'll  arrange  to  accom- 
modate to  your  time,  if  you  only  will  go,"  urged 
Ulee. 
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"  Do,  papa ;  you  always  make  things  go  off  better 
than  any  one  else,"  persisted  Max. 

"  Do,  papa,"  joined  in  Maggie,  with  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  kisses  on  his  lips. 

"Oh,  such  an  enticing  set!  I  don't  see  as  I  can 
get  away  from  you.  So  I'll  just  give  orders  for  an 
earlv  start,  and  resign  mvself  into  the  hands  of  the 

»  o  « 

company  for  to-morrow.'7 

The  result  of  such  forethought  and  preparation, 
was  a  comfortable  start  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
which,  though  somewhat  cold,  proved  very  exhila- 
rating, particularly  to  the  young  people. 

The  day  proved  a  delightful  one,  and  the  coasting 
superb ;  and,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  who  constituted  the  spectators  of 
the  fun,  no  serious  accident  occurred,  though  the  sleds 
went  down  the  hill  with  fearful  rapidity. 

The  ride  home  was  taken  immediately  after  dinner, 
and  coming  over  the  road  they  passed  so  recently  in 
such  trepidation  naturally  recalled  its  incidents,  and 
turned  the  conversation  in  that  direction. 

They  found  the  bridge  repaired,  and  the  work  of 
cutting  down  the  trees  on  Melon  Hills  vigorously 
pressing  forward.  The  road  that  turned  off  toward 
the  Stimpson  farm  was,  in  consequence  of  these  opera- 
tions, so  well  traveled  that  Mr.  Belmont  proposed 
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that  they  should  drive  up,  and  see  the  falls  once  more 
while  they  remained  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  prop- 
osition was  received  with  favor  bv  all. 

*> 

A  few  rods  bevond  the  bridge,  they  turned  off  into 

»  Off 

the  woods,  and  soon  were  threading  their  way  along  a 
narrow  track  cut  through  the  dense  forest,  where  so 

O  / 

many  evergreens  were  mingled  with  the  heavy  timber 
that,  but  for  the  snow,  one  might  imagine  thern- 
sel  ves — 

In  the  good  green-wood 
All  on  a  summer's  day. 

As  they  drew  near  the  cascade,  Mr.  Belmont  was 
the  first  to  comment  upon  the  silence. 

"What  have  they  done/'  said  he,  "with  our  lively 
waterfall,  so  to  muffle  its  voice  ? ' 

A  sharp  turn  in  the  road  brought  them  in  full 
view  of  the  fall — not  now  the -restless,  tumbling  thing 
of  froth  and  spray,  but  a  cataract  of  solid  ice,  with 
every  curve  and  jet  preserved  intact. 

"Wonderful!"  "Beautiful!"  "Grand!"  "How 
strange!*1  burst  forth  in  praise  of  the  scene,  in  a  con- 
cert of  voices.  Then  there  fell  a  silence  upon  the 
group  as  they  studied  this,  to  them,  a  new  revelation 
of  the  wonder-working  power  of  cold.  At  last  Mr. 
Belmont  said,  as  they  turned  back  on  their  homeward 
way : 
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"This  is  not  what  I  brought  you  out  to  see;  but 
to  most  of  us,  I  think  it  is  a  far  more  novel  sight 
than  the  ordinary  water- fall,  with  its  accompaniment 
of  spray  and  flashing  water,  and  its  roar  '  like  the 
sound  of  many  voices." 

Though  it  was  not  yet  dark  when  our  party  reached 
Woodside,  they  all  confessed  themselves  tired  with 
the  long  ride,  and  asked  no  amusement  for  the  even- 
ins-  bevoud  an  easy-chair  and  books. 

O  *  J 

The  evening  mail  brought  a  letter  from  Judge 
Duane,  requesting  that  Harry  and  Tom  should  come 
down  with  Noll,  and  spend  New  Year's  Day,  which 
of  course  included  Sunday.  He  inclosed  money  for 
all  their  expenses,  saying  they  must  accept  that  as  a 
holiday  gift  from  Noll.  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Belmont, 
he  apologized  for  asking  to  shorten  so  much  the  visit 
promised  to  them ;  but  pleaded,  in  excuse,  his  strong 
desire  at  this  time  to  see  not  only  Noll,  but  also  those 
companions,  in  whom,  from  their  association  with  his 
son,  he  had  grown  to  take  a  deep  interest. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  our  pleasant  company  broken 
in  upon,  even  for  a  few  days,"  said  Mrs.  Belmont. 
"  But  if  you  leave  here  Saturday  morning,  you  can 
be  back  by  Tuesday  night,  giving  two  whole  days  to 
vour  father  ;  and  we  shall  still  have  till  the  next  Satur- 

V  ' 

day  morning  for  carrying  out  the  rest  of  our  plans." 
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Harry  was  prompt  to  express  his  pleasure  in 
accepting  the  invitation,  thinking  that  Noll  might 
feel  sensitive  if  he  held  back.  Tom  said,  frankly: 

"  Now,  Noll,  notwithstanding  all  I  said  at  Star- 
brook  Hall,  I  should  like  ever  so  much  to  go  home 
with  you,  but " 

"  No  buts  in  the  case.  If  you  will  enjoy  coming, 
that  is  all  I  ask,"  said  Noll,  with  a  hearty  seconding 
of  his  father's  invitation. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  but  though,  that  I  want  settled 
for  me." 

"  Have  it  out,  then,  and  let  us  be  keepers  of  your 
conscience,"  said  Harry. 

"  I  came  here  by  permission ;  but,  though  not  defi- 
nitely restricted,  am  not  supposed  to  take  the  liberty 
of  flying  all  over  the  country.  Now,  what  do  you 

•*          ^j  tt  f  * 

think  my  father  would  wish  me  to  do  about  accepting 
the  invitation?' 

"  What  do  you  think  he  would  say,  if  you  asked 
him?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  say  go ;  but,  after  all, 
he  hasn't  said  it." 

"  Can't  you  get  an  answer  to  a  letter?' 
"  Not  possibly,  even  if  it  went  in  to-night's  mail." 
"You  might  write,"  suggested  Mr.  Bel mon t,  " re- 
questing them  to  telegraph  if  they  did  not  wish  you 
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to  go.  In  that  way  you  could  certainly  hear  in 
time." 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  sugges- 
tion." 

Tom  had  evidently  improved  in  manners,  even  in 
the  few  days  during  which  he  had  enjoyed  the  refin- 
ing influence  of  a  well-ordered  home. 

"  Then  we  are  to  consider  it  settled  that  we  leave 
here  Saturday  morning,  to  return  the  following  Tues- 
day— are  we?"  said  Noll.  "Yes,"  being  the  general 
response,  he  added  :  "  I  will  write  immediately,  that 
the  letter  may  go  in  the  next  mail,  and  have  time  to 
spare  if  it  loses  a  train." 

After  Noll  returned  from  writing  his  letter,  they 
had  a  long  discussion  as  to  how  they  should  spend 
the  two  days  intervening  between  that  and  Saturday. 
The  difficulty  of  choice  lav  in  the  fact  that  there  were 

*  * 

so  many  places  of  interest,  that  all  would  be  very 
indifferently  inspected  in  the  time  which  could  be 
devoted  to  them  ;  and  there  being  a  diversity  of  tastes 
in  the  company,  they  wished  to  unite  upon  such  places 
as  would  be  mutually  the  most  agreeable.  "  The 
Academy  of  Design,"  the  "  Geological  Cabinet," 
"The  Museum,"  and  the  "Art  Gallery"  were  at  last 
determined  upon,  Ulee  promising  to  be  ready  any 
time  they  wished  to  visit  the  "Art  Gallery,"  and 
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asserting  that  no  one  else  in  the  family  could  intro- 
duce them  so  understand  ingly  to  the  finest  works  in 
the  collection. 

The  two  days  were  spent  as  designed,  and,  varied 
with  a  little  skating,  and  some  riding,  passed  off  most 
agreeably  to  all  concerned. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
NOLL  DUANE'S  HOME. 

CJATURDAY  morning  came,  without  bringing  any 
^     telegram  for  Tom  Wood  :  so  with  light  hearts, 

O  i  O  / 

the  three  boys  found  themselves  seated,  soon   after 

breakfast,  in  the  comfortable  cars  of  "  The  " 

road. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  happened  through  the 
day;  but  it  was  sufficient  for  their  enjoyment  that 
they  were  well  and  strong.  Their  vouth  made  inter- 

v  O  tf 

esting  much  that,  to  those  in  middle  life,  would  have 
lost  its  possibility  of  romance. 

From  some  cause,  not  apparent  to  the  passengers, 
the  train  was  two  hours  behind  time ;  but  Judge 

'  O 

Duane  was  waiting  for  the  boys,  and  gave  them  such 
a  cordial  welcome  that  thev  felt  at  ease  at  once. 

tf 

Mrs.  Duane,  too,  had  done  everything  in  her  power 
to  make  their  coming  pleasant,  and  presided  with 
such  graceful  dignity  at  the  tea-table  that  Harry  and 
Tom  were  quite  delighted ;  and  when  they  were  by 
themselves,  were  profuse  in  their  expressions  of  admi- 
ration. 

374 
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"  What  a  home  this  is  of  yours,  Noll !  "  said  Tom, 
with  heart-felt  aproval  of  all  he  had  seen. 

The  bovs  were  in  Noll's  room,  looking;  over  books 

J  O 

and   toys  that   seemed   the  wav-marks  extending  all 

»  »  o 

along  his  pathway  from  infancy  up.  Skates  out- 
grown, tops  and  balls  discarded,  and  books,  whose 
contents  had  long  since  ceased  to  interest,  were 
arranged  as  if  some  loving  hand  kept  jealous  guard 
over  them. 

"Yes,"  said  Noll.  "I  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  the  way  of  surroundings,  and  only  wish  I  was 
as  good  as  the  fellow  ought  to  be,  who  deserves  such 
providing  for." 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Duane 
entered,  saying : 

"  Come,  Noll,  this  is  mv  room  now.     The  old  tovs 

•*  •/ 

and   books  will   be  little  to  vou   henceforth  ;    but  a 

*  7 

mother  loves  the  things  which  brins;  back  the  babv- 

O  O  v 

hood  of  her  children/'     There  were  tears  in  the  eves, 

f 

and  Mrs.  Duane's  voice  trembled  ;  but  she  added, 
more  composedly,  leading  the  way  to  a  large  room  in 
the  front  of  the  house:  "I  let  you  go  in  there  on 
your  coming,  that  it  might  seem  home-like ;  but  this 
is  vour  room." 

m 

She  threw  open  the  door  of  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  in  the  house.  It  had  been  fitted  up  with  most 
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exquisite  taste,  and  the  greatest  care  that  no  comfort 
should  be  forgotten.  Even  the  slippers  and  dressing- 
gown  were  in  front  of  the  fire,  as  if  inviting  immedi- 
ate occupancy.  A  glance  showed  to  Noll  how  many 
things  must  have  been  the  work  of  his  mother's  own 
hands,  and  a  rush  of  uncontrollable  feeling  overcame 
the  boy.  Harry,  who  knew  enough  of  Noll  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  intruding  at  an  inopportune  mo- 
ment, touched  Tom's  arm,  and,  drawing  him  out  of 
the  room,  closed  the  door  upon  the  scene,  which  he 
rightly  judged  should  be  sacred  between  those  two. 

Noll  never  told  even  Harry  what  passed  in  that 
hour;  but  the  result  was  a  settled  peace  for  Noll. 
Never  again  did  the  old,  bitter  feeling  manifest  itself; 
and  whatever  might  come  up  that  was  trying,  the 
mantle  of  charity  always  covered  the  fault,  even 
before  the  conscious  recognition  that  a  fault  had  been 
committed.  Could  the  spirit  of  prophecy  have 
rested  upon  Noll,  he  would  have  seen  himself,  in  later 
years,  the  tender  guardian  of  hh  widowed  mother; 
thoughtful  in  all  things  for  her  welfare  and  pleasure; 
rejoicing  in  her  beauty  and  love.  And  with  her  one 
great  failing,  laid  over  for  the  judgment  of  her  God, 
comforted  in  even  this  trial  by  knowing  that  the 
habit  had  become  a  physical  necessity,  even  while  the 
physician's  word  was  the  law  of  her  sick-room. 
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Fred  Vance  came  in  the  evening  ;  and  ever  as 
reaclv  for  social  converse  as  for  business,  bv  his  agree- 

•-  7*O 

able  manners  and  lively  repartee  added  interest  to  the 
conversation,  when  it  seemed  as  though  it  had 
already  reached  the  climax  of  brilliancy. 

*  * 

After  a  time  Judge  Duane  inquired  about  his  per- 
sonal experiences  abroad.  Of  these,  he  was  just  as 
ready  to  speak  as  of  other  things,  and  gave  some  inci- 
dents, new  even  to  his  uncle. 

"How  soon  after  you  reached  England  did  you 
hear  bad  news  from  your  t  Company?'  inquired 
Noll. 

"About  three  days — and  it  came  like  lightning 
from  a  clear  sky.  I  had  taken  a  sail-vessel  out,  for 
the  sake  of  being  longer  on  the  water ;  and  our  pas- 
sage had  been  an  unusually  slow  one,  having  taken 

nearly  six  weeks,  when  we  should   have  made  it  in 

j 

four.  I  did  not  mind,  however,  for  I  liked  the  fresh 
sea  air ;  and  as  for  time,  that  was  not  of  much  conse- 
quence, as  I  was  just  amusing  myself  to  pass  it  away, 
seeing  what  was  to  be  seen,  and  doing  what  was  to  be 
done,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  get  into  mischief.  I 
had  no  idea  of  going  to  the  bad,  and  ruining  myself 
soul  and  body,  because  I  had  some  money.  You  may 
call  it  what  you  like — pride,  or  self-conceit,  or  self- 
respect;  but  I  thought  Fred  Vance  of  more  conse- 
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quence  than  any  half-million  or  million  dollars  that 
could  be  rolled  up  together,  and  therefore  did  not 
intend  to  make  money  the  first  object;  but  did  pur- 
pose to  make  just  as  much  of  myself  as  money  could 
help  me  to.  I  had  laid  out  a  course  of  study  that 
should  have  the  advantage  of  personal  inspection  of 
all  cabinets  and  works  of  art.  I  don't  want  you  to 
think  I  intended  to  study  these  up  with  such  energy 
as  I  should  put  forth  if  I  were  to  earn  my  living  by 
them.  They  were  to  fill  up  the  the  time  not  con- 
sumed in  visiting  places  of  interest,  and  going  so 
much  into  society  that  I  should  carry  back  with  me 
all  necessary  polish  of  manners." 

"  You  meant  to  spend  time  and  money  enough  on 
yourself  to  come  out  well  finished,  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Duane,  smiling  at  Fred's  perfect  frankness. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Aunt  Eunice.  It  is  all  plain  enough 
now,  too,  that  I  had  started  on  a  round  that  bid  fair 
to  make  the  great  I,  Fredrick  Vance,  a  polished  gen- 
tleman, possibly,  but  withal  a  most  disagreeably  con- 
ceited man,  and  I  am  thankful  the  programme  was 
not  carried  out." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  not  sorry  you  lost 
your  money,  do  you,  Cousin  Fred  ? ': 

• 

"  Not  exactly  thnt,  when  you  put  it  into  so  many 
words;  but  I'd  rather  be  what  I  am  to-day  than 
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what  I  think  I  should  have  been  had  the  money  not 
taken  to  itself  wings." 

"  You  take  the  change  philosophically,  certainly, 
and  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  doing  any  other  way  ?  I 
was  not  going  to  spend  my  time  lamenting,  and  putting 
on  dolorous  faces.  When  I  was  a  youngster,  and 
happened  to  be  toppled  over,  I  never  did  stay  down 
any  longer  than  just  time  enough  to  pick  myself  up; 
and  I've  found  it  quite  as  good  policy  since." 

"  You  haven't  told  us  about  receiving  the  news," 
suggested  Harry,  not  willing  to  lose  that  part  of  the 
storv. 

v 

"  To  go  back,  then,  I  had  been  in  London  three 
days.  Had  presented  my  letter  at  the  'American 
Minister's';  he  had  been  a  friend  of  my  father's,  and 
on  that  account  I  had  been  received  with  more  than 
usual  attention;  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  him 
two  days  afterwards,  and  from  there  go  and  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen.  This  was  a  brilliant  opening 
for  an  ambitious  vouth.  and  vou  need  not  doubt  that 

V  9f 

I  rubbed  my  hands  with  satisfaction  over  so  good  a 
beginning."  Fred's  manner  was  very  lively  and 
genial  as  he  related  these  experiences,  much  as  though 

• 

it  was  another's  history  instead  of  his  own  that  he 
was  giving.  "  I  was  dressing  for  the  dinner  party 
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when  mv  American  mail  was  handed  in.     I  was  half- 

if 

tempted  to  leave  it  unopened  till  my  return,  lest  I 
should  be  late — probably  you  know  that  is  unpardon- 
able in  England — but  the  one  letter  from  the  Presi- 

O 

dent  of  the  '  Oil  Company  ?  seemed  to  insist  upon  at- 
tention, from  its  lying  on  top  of  the  others,  and  from 
its  conspicuous  superscription.  After  I  had  finished 
dressing,  and  made  sure  of  time  enough,  I  opened  it. 
Failure  of  wells,  fall  in  the  price  of  oil,  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  stocks,  loans  necessarv  to  save  what 

•/ 

oil  they  still  held,  told  the  story  of  ruin.  I  had  not 
been  wise  as  some  in  selling  stock  and  investing  in 
real  estate,  and  the  failure  of  the  company  took  all  I 
owned  except  about  five  thousand  dollars  which  I  had 
with  me." 

"What  about  the  dinner?7  asked  Noll,  as  his 
cousin  paused  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  return  to 
the  subject  at  once. 

"  I  sat  down,  and  thought  whether  it  would  not  be 
best  to  go  and  secure  so  much  of  an  observation  of 
high  life;  but  I  afterwards  concluded  that  any  ac- 
quaintance I  should  form  there  would  be  only  an  ern- 
barassment  in  the  quiet  student  life  that  I  had  deter- 
mined immediately  to  adopt.  So  I  sent  a  note,  ex- 
cusing myself  on  the  plea  of  indisposition;  for  by  this 
time,  between  the  excitement  of  the  expected  dinner 
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and  presentation  and  the  loss  of  fortune,  my  head  was 
aching  fearfully.  I  called  the  next  day  on  the  Min- 
ister, told  him  all,  and  received  a  most  hearty  God- 

/  » 

speed  from  him  and  promise  of  immediate  employ- 
ment among  his  secretaries,  if  I  chose  to  accept  such  a 
situation.  I  declined  the  position,  as  I  had  made  up 
mv  mind  to  study  law;  but  was  glad  of  his  advice  as 
to  which  offices  it  was  most  desirable  to  enter,  if  I 
could  secure  a  situation.  I  never  could  find  out 
whether  he  smoothed  the  way  for  my  entrance  with 
the  Worthinetons,  but  I  know  thev  were  friends  of 

O  " 

his,  and  I  had  to  pay  less  to  secure  the  situation  than 
I  had  expected.  I  had  not  a  great  deal  to  live  upon, 
I  can  assure  you,  after  all  expenses  were  paid  and 
I  was  settled  in  the  office  and  a  cheap  boarding- 
house." 

"  Rather  new  times  for  the  quondam  millionaire," 

suggested  Mrs.  Duane. 

~~ 

"  Yes :    I   acknowledge   thev    were   different,   and 

7  O  v 

gave  me  some  ideas  not  entertained  before.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  found  the  world  far  less  respectful  to 
plain  Fred  Vance,  the  lawyer's  clerk,  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. The  semblance  of  the  old  consideration  lin- 
gered with  those  who  had  known  me  before,  and 
prompted  me  to  study  with  all  industry  to  bring  my- 
self back  to  an  equal  footing  with  these  friends." 
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"  Was  it  as  easy  there  as  it  would  have  been  in  this 
country?"  asked  Judge  Duane. 

"  It  would  not  have  been  as  easv  had  I  tried  to  get 

•/  o 

into  practice  and  make  money,  but  I  wished  to  study 
for  the  sake  of  qualifying  myself  on  some  points  of 
international  law,  patent-rights,  copy-rights,  et  cetera, 
that  I  thought  might  be  of  advantage  after  my  re- 
turn. As  for  the  general  reading  of  the  law,  it  might 
be  done  there  as  well  as  in  America ;  and  beside  that, 
I  did  not  wish  to  come  back,  to  be  pointed  out  for 
pity  as  the  youth  who  had  lost  his  fortune." 

"You  came   back  in  the  end,  though/'  suggested 

/  O      J  OO 

Noll. 

"  Yes,  after  I  had  made  ready  to  go  into  business 
and  the  other  excitement  had  blown  over.     Fredrick 
Vance  suggests  neither  money  nor  oil  to  most  people 
now,  I  find." 

"  You  seem  more  jolly  than  most  people  would 
over  such  a  lesson  in  humility,"  said  Mrs.  Duane. 

"  I  have  learned  first,"  said  Fred,  with  all  the 
levity  dropped  out  of  his  voice,  "  that  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons." 

"That  lesson  being  learned,  it  made  the  rest  of 
your  cure  comparatively  easy,"  said  Judge  Duane. 
"  But  after  all,  firmly  as  we  may  hold  that  faith  theo- 
retically, we  are  few  of  us  above  liking  to  inspire  re- 
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spect  among  our  fellow-mortals,   whether  it  come  by 
wealth  or  by  ability." 

"I  didn't  hold  myself  as  altogether  above  human 
weakness  in  that  respect,  and  that  was  one  reason 
why  I  did  not  come  back  till  I  had  finished  study- 


ing." 


"I  didn't  know/'  said  Noll,  "till  you  told  me  the 
other  dav,  but  what  vou  were  rich  as  ever ;  and  I 

v   j  •/ 

don't  see  why  no  one  mentioned  your  coming  home, 
when  they  all  knew  how  well  I  liked  you." 

"I  did  not  know  that  I  had  you  among  my  special 
admirers." 

"I  presume  not,  for  boys  are  not  given  to  talking 
up  their  feelings ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  had  a  most 
profound  respect  for  the  skill  with  which  you  would 
always  fix  my  bows,  or  balls,  or  traps,  when  they  got 
out  of  order." 

"  You  could  not  have  had  any  great  amount  of 
time  wherein  to  judge  of  my  accomplishments  in  that 
line,  if  I  remember  rightly." 

"The  two  visits  you  made  at  our  house  were  an 

•/ 

age  of  enjoyment  to  me,  and  the  nearest  realization  of 
havinsr  an  elder  brother  of  anything  that  has  fallen 

O  *  O 

within    my    experience.      I    always    thought   you    a 

George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin  com- 
bined." 
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"  Alas,  that  I  must  destroy  the  illusion  by  my 
presence ! ' 

"  The  illusion  has  fulfilled  its  mission ;  and  now  I 
am  glad  to  exchange  the  ideal  cousin  for  what  I  find 
him." 

"  I'll  excuse  you  from  adding,"  said  Fred,  jocosely, 
"  that  you  find  the  real  quite  as  agreeable  as  the 
ideal." 

Tom  and  Harry  were  drawn  into  the  conversation 
as  it  became  more  general,  and  the  time  passed 
quickly  till  the  city  clocks  gave  warning  that  night 
and  sleep  might  not  be  unduly  neglected. 

After  Noll  had  escorted  his  friends  to  their  rooms, 
he  returned  to  seek  his  father  in  the  library,  where  he 
had  seen  him  enter  after  the  lights  in  the  parlor  had 
been  extinguished. 

o 

Judge  Duane  had  evidently  expected  his  son  back? 
and,  rising  to  receive  him,  took  his  hand  and  guided 
him  to  a  seat  close  beside  his  own  easv  chair. 

tt 

We  will  not  intrude  upon  the  conversation  between 
father  and  son,  that  had  in  it  so  much  that  was  de- 
signed for  no  other  ear.  Suffice  it  to  sav.  Noll  was 

*   / 

verv  candid  in  tellins;  of  his  waywardness  at  school, 

*  O  V 

as  well  as  of  his  change  of  purpose  and  faith  in  Christ. 
Over  these  religious  experiences  they  lingered  long, 
Judge  Duaue  being  exceedingly  anxious  that  at  the 
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outset  in  his  Christian  life  Noll  should  make  no  mis- 
take, and  should  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  full  as- 
surance of  the  promised  pardon  and  peace — "the 
peace  that  passeth  understanding" — and  to  no  one  did 
he  feel  like  deputing  the  performance  of  so  great  a 
trust  as  the  proper  instruction  of  his  child. 

Tom,  in  a  subsequent  conversation,  gave  a  faithful 
description  of  Judge  Duane  when  he  said  : 

"Noll,  your  father  always  makes  me  think  of  the 
olden  times  when  every  man  was  'priest  and  king'  in 

his  own  household,  and  he  exercises  the  authority  in 

*  j 

the  spirit  of  St.  John." 

"  You  are  not  far  from  right,  Tom ;  and  it  makes 
me  half-way  hopeless  sometimes,  thinking  how  I 
shall  ever  get  up  high  enough  in  goodness  or  intelli- 
gence to  be  any  credit  to  such  a  father." 

"  '  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day/  was  Tom's  con- 
soling aphorism. 

After  the  most  important  topics  had  been  dis- 
cussed, Judsre  Duaue  and  Noll  both  seemed  taking 

/  O  O 

such  real  pleasure  in  an  interview  which  they  knew 
could  not  be  repeated  for  many  months,  that  they 
grew  heedless  of  time,  and  wandered  on,  talking  upon 
other  subjects  than  those  just  under  discussion. 

Noll's  dreams  that  night  in  his  new  room,  so  sug- 
gestive of  change  and  progress  for  him,  partook  of  the 

z 
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happiness  and  peace  that  had  been  born  of  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation ;  and  though  but  few  hours 
had  been  given  for  the  necessary  refreshment  of  sleep, 
his  face  was  all  aglow  at  breakfast,  and  Jamie  Donald 
would  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  lines  of  pain  about 
the  mouth. 

Fred  Vance,  by  invitation,  joined  our  party  at 
church,  and  made  Mrs.  Duane  happy  in  being  able  to 
preside  over  such  a  pew  full  of  handsome  young  men. 
As  to  the  youths  themselves,  they  were  unconscious 
of  creating  any  sensation,  being  in  truth  too  much  in- 
terested in  the  word  as  explained  by  the  faithful  serv- 
ant and  soldier  of  Christ,  whose  hair  had  grown 
white  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  and  who  had 
words  of  deepest  wisdom  for  all  who  had  ears  to 
hear,  to  be  conscious  of  the  minor  promptings  ot 
worldliuess  and  vanity. 

The  service  over,  Mrs.  Duane  lingered  to  exchange 
greetings  with  some  of  her  friends,  and  detained  Noll 
to  present  him,  evidently  proud  of  her  manly  boy. 
Noll  had  been  away  from  home  so  much  of  the  time 
for  the  last  three  years  that  few  recognized  him  with- 
out presentation,  and  Noll  was  glad  to  be  through 
this  ordeal  and  get  a  friendly  grip  of  the  hand  from 
his  early  companions,  Spencer  Shearman  and  Morton 
Irwin,  who  waited  at  the  door  to  receive  him.  These 
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youths  responded  heartily  to  Mrs.  Duane's  invitation, 
and  promised  to  spend  the  evening  of  the  following 
day  with  Noll. 

Monday  morning  Mrs.  Duane  opened  her  house, 
according  to  custom,  for  the  reception  of  New  Year's 
calls. 

Tom  and  Harry  being  strangers  in  the  city,  and 
Noll  feeling  mostly  like  one,  gave  no  special  attention 
to  the  observance  of  the  day,  but  spent  their  time  in 
visiting  places  of  interest.  For  the  evening  Mrs. 
Duane  had  informally  invited  a  small  company,  de- 
termined to  keep  up  the  excitement  of  the  season  with- 
out flagging  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  Duane  was  superb  in  her  character  of  hostess, 
and  challenged  the  admiration  of  every  one,  both  for 
her  beauty  and  her  easy  courtesy. 

Judge  Duaue  moved  through  the  rooms,  genial  with 
every  one,  interested  in  whomsoever  he  came  in  con- 
tact with,  but  still  withal,  as  though  his  mind  was  on 
something  higher  and  better  than  the  glitter  and  show 
of  life.  Into  all  things  he  contrived  to  throw  an 
expression  of  good-will,  thereby  making  what  in 
others  might  seem  mere  formal  compliment,  to  be 
significant  of  true  hospitality. 

As  the  evening  passed  on,  and  the  more  volatile 
part  of  the  company  congregated  in  Mrs.  Duane's 
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immediate  neighborhood,  the  Judge  settled  down  into 
a  most  delightful  discussion  of  the  literature  of  the 
day  with  Professor  Williston,  one  of  his  particular 
friends.  Into  this  group,  Fred  Vance  and  Noll  found 
themselves  drawn  by  similarity  of  taste.  Fred,  as 
the  group  dispersed,  said  to  Noll : 

"  I  used  to  go  to  all  entertainments,  and  flutter 
about  in  the  glare  much  like  a  dazed  moth  in  the 
caudle-light.  Afterwards  I  had  my  scruples  about 
spending  time  in  such  a  senseless  fashion;  but  after 
that  there  came  the  conviction  that  hospitality,  and 
generous  hospitality,  was  one  of  the  duties  enjoined. 
Since  that,  the  study  with  me  has  been  to  reconcile 
society  and  hospitality,  and  make  the  time  so  spent  a 
benefit  in  some  way  to  all  engaged.  I  think  your 
father  has  as  nearly  solved  that  problem  as  any  one 
that  I  know  of.  There  were  few  of  us  that  listened 
to  him  and  Dr.  Williston,  who  did  not  carry  away 
more  thought  from  what  we  then  heard,  than  from 
an  ordinary  lecture." 

"  That  is  true/7  assented  Noll ;  "  and  I  suppose  that 
in  Utopia  we  shall  all  talk  as  acceptably  as  that :  but 
for  my  part,  I  am  afraid  many  ideas  will  have  to  be 
put  into  my  head,  and  many  kinks  taken  out  of  my 
tongue,  before  society  will  look  up  to  me  as  a  model." 

"  I  think  you  don't  feel  more  discouraged  than  the 
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rest  of  us,  when  we  contrast  ourselves  with  your 
father ;  but,  as  the  horn-books  say,  '  Remember  De- 
mosthenes.' ; 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  cried  Noll,  laughing.  "  Tliere  isn't 
a  wise  old  Greek  or  Human  that  some  fanatical  spir- 
itualist has  not  shaken  hands  with,  and  adopted  to  dic- 
tate oracular  utterances,  till  truly  they  are  all  gone  to 
Hades,  root  and  branch,  and  seem  likely  to  carry  their 
languages  after  them." 

"That's  rather  wholesale,  Noll." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  except  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  all  cultivated  nations  have,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  adopted  these.  But  honestly,  if  you  were 
delivering  a  popular  lecture,  how  many  of  the  ancient 
worthies  would  you  dare  to  mention  without  expect- 
ing to  raise  a  smile,  from  some  association  titterlv  ruin- 

'  v 

ous  to  the  use  in  good  faith  of  the  name  ? ' 

"Not  many,  I  confess." 

"And  isn't  there  continual  talk  of  dropping  the 
dead  languages  out  of  our  university  courses,  and 
filling  their  places  with  French,  or  German,  or  what 
not  ?  " 

"You  are  nearer  right  than  I  was  at  first  inclined 
to  admit." 

"  Why,  Fred,  there  were  not  more  than  three  mem- 
bers of  my  class  whose  parents  did  not  have  a  discus- 
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sion  over  this  very  thing  with  Dr.  Starbrook.  It  is 
only  the  Professors,  and  one  or  two  here  and  there 
who  make  the  languages  a  hobby,  that  are  not  asking 
if  something  else  would  not  do  as  well  for  studv,  and 

O  V       ' 

be  of  greater  practical  use.  I  like  both  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  am  not  at  all  sorry  to  spend  my  time 
over  them ;  but  I  know  that  at  least  half  the  class 
think  their  study  nonsense." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  their  general  study  dis- 
continued, for  one  reason,  if  not  for  anything  else." 

"  Ah  !  what  is  that,  Fred  ?  " 

"  The  early  records,  that  throw  light  upon  the 
Christianity  of  the  first  centuries,  are  so  much  in 
those  languages,  that  I  hope  the  mass  of  our  scholars 
will  always  have  it  in  their  power,  without  resorting 
to  special  study,  to  read  the  records  in  the  original, 
and  save  us  from  being  imposed  upon  by  the  false 
interpretation  of  the  few." 

"Deep  in  the  classics?''  queried  Mrs.  Duaue,  lay- 
ing her  hand  lightly  on  Fred  Vance's  shoulder. 

o  o        •> 

"  That  is  well ;  but  just  now  you  might  more  fittingly 
studv  them  with  those  beautiful  as  Venus,  or  erudite 

*  / 

as  Minerva."  She  indicated  a  group  of  three  ladies 
without  an  attendant  gentleman. 

Fred  bowed,  and,  obeying  the  hint,  was  soon  in 
the  midst  of  a  lively  discussion  quite  foreign  to  his 
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real  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  would  probably  have 
gone  from  the  group  tinder  the  impression  that  the 
whole  three  were  mere  sprightly  butterflies,  had  not 
Miss  Mason  dropped  her  fan,  which,  when  picked  up, 
was  found  to  be  broken. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  ! "  said  she,  with  a  tremor  in  her 
voice.  "  This  was  given  me  by  one  of  my  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  and  has  for  me  both  pleasant  and  sad 
associations." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Fred,  wishing  to  get  underneath  the 
formal  covering  of  society. 

"  You  may  not  take  interest  enough  in  poor,  for- 
lorn children,  such  as  we  gather  into  the  Mission 
Schools,  to  care  for  the  history  of  a  little  waif." 

"  That  would  imply,  Miss  Mason,"  said  Fred, 
sadly,  "  that  neither  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  nor 
as  a  Christian,  am  I  interested  in  doing  the  will  of 
my  Master." 

"  Pardon  me;  I " 

"No,"  interrupted  Fred,  quickly,  " you  have  no 
need  of  pardon.  I  do  not  doubt  my  own  trifling 
conversation  since  we  met  has  justly  laid  me  open  to 
your  inference ;  but  I  am  really  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  those  little  ones  who  have  to  battle  against 
such  fearful  odds,  when  they  grow  up  to  be  men  and 


women.' 
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Miss  Mason,  in  few  words,  gave  the  history  of  a 
little  girl  taken  from  the  lowest  haunts  of  the  citv, 

O  v    7 

who,  with  others,  had  been  gathered  into  the  school, 
who  finally  triumphed  over  all  the  associations  of 
evil,  and  despite  great  opposition,  devoted  her  life  to 
foreign  missions. 

O 

"  She  was  in  my  Bible-class  when  she  decided  to 
go  to  India,  and  had  my  warmest  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. She  sent  me  this  fan  a  few  months  after  her 
arrival  at  the  station,  and  the  next  mail  brought  the 
news  of  her  death." 

"I  should  think,"  said  Constance  Winsted,  "that 
you  would  feel  that  her  life  had  been  a  perfect  sacri- 
fice." 

"  Not  at  all,  Connie.  I  think  she  stirred  more 
people  up  in  getting  ready  and  going,  than  half  of  us 
stay-at-home  Christians  do  in  all  our  lives  long.  I 

•/  O 

don't  mean  you,   Connie ;  for  I  know  people  never 
stagnate  in  your  neighborhood." 

"  I  was  beginning  to  think,"  said  Fred,  "  that  our 
good  people  were  leaving  a  great  amount  of  work 
undone;  but  now  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  I  who  am 
in  fault  in  not  seeking  a  field  of  labor.  I  have  been 

O 

in  this  city  two  months,  and  have  not  yet  taken  part 

in  any  associated  work  for  doing  good " 

"  Oh,  Mr.   Vance  !  "  said   Miss  Embury,   "  if  you 
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are  one  of  the  real  workers,  we  have  just  the  place 
for  vou  in  our  school.'7 

tf 

"  None  but  those  who  can  c  present  good  recom- 
mendations '  need  apply,  Miss  Embury  ?  " — asked 
Fred,  laughing  at  the  plain  inference  of  her  tone,  as 
well  as  her  words ;  and  continued — "  1  too  have 
learned  mv  lesson  from  Bridget,  and  never  take  a 

*  Ox 

place  except  on  trial." 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  on  the  next  Sunday  Fred 
Vance  should  take  his  place  in  the  Mission-school 
where  Misses  Mason  and  Emburv  were  co-workers. 

t/ 

And  thus,  the  thin  crusting  of  formality  being  thrown 
aside,  Fred  Vance  found  himself  in  company  with 
three  sensible  young  ladies,  who  had  only  followed 
the  fashion  so  far  as  to  encumber  themselves  with 
over-dress,  in  compliance  with  the  supposed  positive 
demands  of  society. 

The  party  dispersed  earlier  than  usual,  from  the 
ladies  being  tired  with  entertaining  company  all  day. 

When  all  was  again  quiet,  the  group,  including 
Fred  Vance,  gathered  around  the  grate  for  an  hour's 
quiet  talk  ;  as  early  in  the  morning  the  boys  were 
promised  for  the  return  to  Woodside. 

With  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  pleasure,  the 
boys  found  themselves  in  the  cars,  making  highest 
speed  in  their  progress  northward.  Tom  and  Harry 
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had  made  such  a  favorable  impression,  that  they  had 
received  invitations  to  repeat  their  visit  during  the 
summer  vacation.  In  fact,  this  proved  the  cementing 
of  an  intimacy  that  lasted  through  their  lives. 

The  sleigh  was  waiting  for  them  when  they  reached 
town,  and  Maggie's  little  face  was  pressed  close  against 
the  pane,  watching  for  their  coming. 

After  welcomes  were  said  all  around,  Maggie  crept 
into  Noll's  lap,  as  though  that  were  her  place  by 
natural  right. 

"  How  has  my  little  Maggie  been  these  three  days?'3 
said  Noll,  petting  the  child. 

"Home-tick,"  lisped  Maggie. 

"What  will  you  do  when  I  go  away  for  all  the 
time?  Will  you  feel  bad  wrhen  I  am  gone,  or  will 
you  forget  me  ? ' 

"  I  don't  forget  my  other  brother,  Harry ;  and  he 
goes  away  too." 

"  I  don't  see  but  you  are  fairly  adopted  in  among 
us,  Norton,"  said  Mr.  Belmont,  pleasantly;  "and  I 
think  none  of  us  will  feel  like  disallowing  the 
bond." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  good  wishes  and  opin- 
ion," said  Noll,  with  a  quick  flush  of  pleasure  across 
his  face  that  testified  to  his  sincerity.  "To  us 
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youths,"  added  he,  "  who  are  spending  our  days  in 
such  a  starving  condition  for  home  pleasures,  it  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  think  of  a  little  child  calling  us 
brother,  even  though  she  be  miles  a  way." 

7  O  . 

Noll  looked  down,  and  kissed  Maggie,  to  conceal 
the  tears  that  were  filling  his  eyes;  but  finding  that 
even  this  would  not  cover  his  emotion,  said,  with  a 
perceptible  tremor  in  his  voice: 

"  I  had  a  twin  sister,  who  died  several  years  ago, 
and  Maggie  almost  takes  her  place  with  me !  You 
must  not  forget,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  child,  "  to 
learn  to  write  just  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  that  you 
may  give  your  brother  good  advice." 

Mrs.  Belmont,  as  well  as  her  husband,  had  been 
witness  of  this  episode ;  and  after  the  young  people 
had  gone  to  their  rooms  for  the  night,  sat  talking 
over  their  interests  and  prospects.  When  referring 
to  this  incident,  Mrs.  Belmont  said: 

"  After  seeing  the  strong  hold  that  home-scenes  and 
children  have  upon  Noll  Duane,  I  more  than  ever 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  depriving  boys  of  these  influ- 
ences for  good,  just  at  a  time  when  most  of  them 
make  the  decision  that  renders  their  life  either  useful 
and  virtuous,  or  given  over  to  evil.  With  our  Harry, 
what  we  sought  to  accomplish  has  been  done ;  but  it 
was  taking  a  fearful  risk." 
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u  What  do  you  think  of  having  Harry  return  home 
when  his  school-year  is  ended  ? ' 

"  No,  I  think  it  is  not  wise  to  change  now.     The 

'  O 

school  is  a  superior  one,  with  an  influence  as  good  as 
any  boarding-school  can  possibly  have.  Harry's 
most  intimate  companions,  as  well  as  himself,  have 
passed  the  first  and  most  vital  turning  point  of  life ; 
and  they  will  be  stronger  together,  independent  of 
the  pleasure  they  take  in  each  other's  society,  and  I 
think  it  best  that  thev  should  remain  together,  at  least 

.•  o 

till   they   go  to   college.      Then    circumstances    must 

determine  whether  they  remain  together  or  separate." 

The  week  soon   passed,  giving  to   the   boys   many 

new,  cheerv  home-scenes  to  carrv  back  in  memory  to 

•>  V  V 

Starbrook  Hall,  where  they  studied  and  struggled 
onward  in  mental  and  moral  culture;  sometimes  dis- 
couraged by  finding  no  royal  road,  either  upward  on 
the  hill  of  science,  nor  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

/  O 

The  journey  back  to  school  had  lost  the  freshness 
of  novelty,  but  the  anticipated  interchange  of  holiday 
experiences  with  those  who,  like  themselves,  had  been 
at  their  homes,  and  the  wish  to  hear  of  the  success  of 
the  festival  at  the  "Hall,"  for  which  they  had  helped 
to  arrange,  kept  their  thoughts  busy,  and  made  the 
way  seem  short. 

Dr.   Starbrook   welcomed   them  back,  manifesting 
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the  personal  interest  iu  each  that  aided  so  materially 
in  qualifying  him  for  the  office  of  teacher. 

The  expression  of  rest  that  had  come  into  the  face 
of  each,  did  not  escape  his  observation ;  and  the  con- 
versation held  with  them  proved  one  of  the  pleasant 
way-marks  which  are  set  up  like  mile-stones  along 
all  lives. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  week  before  all  of  the 
bovs  had  returned,  and  holidav  adventures  been 

»  7  * 

talked  over  till  they  had  lost  their  freshness  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  round  of  faithful  study  could  be 
resumed. 

Among-  manv  of  the  bovs,  the   feeling;  seemed  to 

o  *  •     /  o 

prevail  that,  since  our  three  friends  had  passed  the 
great,  vital  Turning  Point,  and  declared  themselves 
servants  and  soldiers  of  the  Lord,  they  should  be 
transformed  into  something  quite  different  from 
merry-hearted  boys,  earnest  in  study,  and  ready  with 
equal  zest  to  enjoy  the  athletic  sports  so  congenial  to 
their  tastes;  but  as  time  wore  on,  and  they  were  ever 
found  prompt  with  words  of  protest  against  wrong- 
doing, and  of  encouragement  for  those  who  were 
struggling  upward,  their  real  interest  in  all  became 
more  and  more  apparent,  and  their  class-mates  came 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
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words  of  our  great  Exemplar  :  "  In  all  things  doing 
the  will  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven ; "  and  they 
became  leaders  in  their  classes,  to  whom  those  with 
less  moral  courage  looked,  and  were  not  disap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Stanley's  exposition  of  his  text : 

The  shortest  space  of  time 
The  heart's  quick  beat  can  measure, 

That  is  the  all  of  life 
We  have  to  waste  or  treasure, 

had  not  fallen  upon  inattentive  ears,  and  had  wrought 
into  the  character  of  each  an  energy  and  promptness 
that  bore  fruit,  not  only  in  thorough  scholarship,  but 
also  in  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  that  they 
carried  into  all  the  relations  and  business  of  mature 
life. 

Their  college  days  but  added  wisdom  and  strength 
to  a  moral  structure  that  had  already  been  laid  on  the 
one  sure  foundation.  And  they  passed  out  among 
men,  Noll  and  Tom,  to  take  their  places  as  lawyers, 
and  Harry  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  all  alike 
servants  of  God,  and  firm  friends  for  the  truth's  sake. 

THE   END. 
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